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PREFACE. 


Some  years  ago  the  Author  pubHshed  a  small  volume 
entitled  Fllates  Question,  'Whence  art  Thou?'  An 
Essay  on  the  Personal  claims  asserted  by  Jesus  Christ, 
aAid  how  to  account  for  them.  But  he  has  long  felt  a 
desire  to  treat  the  subject  more  adequately,  or,  at  least, 
less  inadequately ;  and  the  present  volume,  in  which  some 
portions  of  the  former  volume  are  freely  used,  is  an 
endeavour  to  realize  that  desire.  The  subject  is  of  supreme 
importance.  If  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  was  what  He 
professed  to  be,  Ave  are  bound  to  receive  Him  with  a  faith 
that  will  actuate  our  whole  spiritual  nature  and  life.  To 
do  less  is  both  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  oftence.  If  He 
was  not  Avhat  He  professed  to  be,  no  zeal  could  be  too 
burning  to  root  out  the  idolatry  of  which  His  name  has 
been  the  symbol  and  object  for  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies. But  in  order  to  a  due  impression  of  what  He 
really  professed  to  be,  it  is  not  enough  to  quote  a  fcAv 
words  of  His  OAvn,  such  as    '  I  and  ^ly  Father  are  One, 
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ami  '  lieforc  Al>r;ihaiii  was  I  am;'  or  the  words  of  Peter 
at  Cii'sarea-i'liilippi,  or  the  words  which  Tlioinas  addressed 
to  Him  after  His  resurrection.  W'e  must  read  His  whole 
history  continuously,  and  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest 
what  He  said  and  liow  He  said  it,  what  He  did  and  how 
He  did  it,  and  what  others  said  to  Him  and  of  Him  and 
how  He  received  their  sayings.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
work  I  have  endeavoured  to  aid  the  reader  to  do  this  by 
r.viewing,  with  very  little  comment,  the  words  and  acts 
of  Jesus  in  their  bearings  on  the  doctrine  of  His  Person 
and  work.  The  doubter  will  tind  that  in  this  review, 
and  in  the  arguments  which  follow,  I  assume  no  more 
as  a  beginning  or  basis  of  discussion  than  is  commonly 
achnitted  even  by  those  who  have  passed  beyond  doubt 
into  unbelief.  I'.ut  it  is  claimed  that  advancino-  from 
this  basis,  he  shall  follow  the  argument  to  a  legitimate 
conclusion. 

Apart  from  certainties,  which  are  such  althoufdi 
dependent  on  historic  evidence,  there  are  two  j\ixU  lying 
before  us— tirst,  the  Gospels,  and  secondly,  the  portraiture 
wliir-li  they  contain.  'J1ie  (iospels  exist — they  are  in  our 
hands.  \\  hencesoever  they  have  come  and  by  whomsoever 
they  were  written.  'I'hese  Gospels  portray  a  life  and 
character,  wlu'ther  it  be  real  or  ideal:  and  the  portraiture 
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not  elaborated  by  literary  skill,  but  shining  as  by  a  light, 
of  its  own  in  a  simply  told  story.  What  shall  we  do  with 
these  two  facts  ?  Hoav  shall  we  account  them  ?  How 
interpret  them  ?  Was  Kousseau  wrong  when  he  said 
that  it  would  require  a  Jesus  to  forge  a  Jesus  ?  The  facts 
have  only  to  be  studied  in  their  own  light  to  justify  us  in 
saying,  that  the  arguments  are  many  which  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Gospels  and  the  Jesus  whom  they 
portray  are  not  the  "  work  of  art  or  man's  device." 

If  our  conclusion  is  accepted  it  carries  with  it  important 
consequences.  There  are  questions  and  problems  of  which^ 
indeed,  it  is  not  itself  a  direct  solution.  But  (1)  it  must  be 
admitted  that  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Avas  and  is  what  His^ 
words  seem  to  imply,  the  fact  of  His  Divine  Personality 
throws  a  conclusive  light  on  other  questions.  The  Person- 
ality of  God  and  the  spirituality  of  man  are  at  once 
established.  We  may  still  concern  ourselves  Avith  argu- 
ments, more  or  less  satisfactory,  against  Pantheism  and 
Materialism.  But  beinof  once  assured  that  in  Jesus  Christ 
Ave  have  an  Incarnation  of  the  God  of  Truth  and  Love,  Ave 
shall  feel  that  practically  Ave  are  independent  of  these  argu- 
ments. And  (2)  Avith  this  assurance,  Ave  shall  feel  that  Ave 
may  Avell  be  content  to  leave  many  questions  unansAvered,. 
and  submit  to  an  ignorance  Avhich  is  necessitated  by  the 
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liiiiiuuiuns  of  our  intellectual  capacities.  As  far  as  wc  have 
lijxht  to  lead  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  follow.  lUit  wIktg  the 
li'^ht  fails,  either  throut^di  our  incapacity  to  sec  it  or  from 
any  other  cause,  it  is  our  duty  to  bow  to  the  inevitable, 
and  in  the  face  of  all  mysteries,  intellectual  or  moral,  to 
obey  our  Master's  behest — '  Have  Faith  ix  God.' 

The  Christ  whom  we  find  in  the  Gospels,  we  need  scarcely 
add,  is  neither  an  '  (Oriental  Christ '  nor  an  '  Occidental/ 
but  a  '  Universal.'  To  make  Him  either  Eastern  or  Western 
is  to  rob  Him  of  His  glory  He  came  to  redeem  Man,  and 
to  reign  over  Max,  Such  at  least  was  His  own  idea, 
and  such  alone  is  the  idea  that  is  consistent  with  either 
prophecy  or  history. 


JIanipstciul,  Oduhtr,  LSS7. 
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PART    FIRST. 


REVIEW   OF   THE    WORDS    AND    ACTS 
OF  JESUS   CHRIST. 


REVIEW   OF   THE   WORDS  AND  ACTS 
OF    JESUS    CHRIST. 

We  have  in  our  hands  certain  books  called  '  Gospels/ 
small  in  bulk  but  of  profound  interest  to  the  world. 
Without  for  the  present  asking  any  questions  as  to 
their  authenticity  or  authority,  we  open  and  study 
them  to  ascertain  who  and  Avhat  manner  of  person 
He  was  Avhose  life  they  j9ro/(?ss  to  record ;  and 
especially,  and  for  the  present  exclusively,  according 
to  Himself.  AVhether  we  should  receive  what  He 
says  of  Himself,  and  how  to  account  for  what 
He  says  of  Himself,  are  questions  which  we  hold 
in  reserve.  Meantime  ours  is  a  simple  inquiry, 
in  which  all  the  readers  of  the  Gospels  c'an  accom- 
pany us,  and  on  the  suljstance  of  which  they 
are  as  competent  as  any  writer  to  form  a  correct 
judgment. 

1.  We  first  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
when,  at  the  age  of  twelve.  He  went  uj)  to  Jerusalem 
Avith  Joseph  and  Mary  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover. 
AVe  can  imagine  the  deep  interest  Avith  which  He 
trod  the  courts  of  the  temple  for  the  first  time.  That 
His  thoughts  were  not  merely  such  thoughts  as  might 
be  common  to  young  intelligent  Galileans,  we  know, 
for  He  claimed  an  interest  in  the  place  which  was 
shared  by  no  other.  That  Joseph  and  Mary  should 
have  gone  a  day's  journey  on  their  return  to  Nazareth 
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The  authen- 
ticity of  the 
Gospels  not 
assumed. 


Luke  ii, 
42—52. 


First  visit 
of  Jesus  1  o 
the  Temple. 


JESUS    CHRIST   SELF-REVEALED. 


before  they  discovered  that  Jesus  Avas  not  with  the 
other  youths  of  the  company  with  which  they 
travelled,  occasions  no  surprise  to  those  who  know  the 
customs  of  homeward  travel  of  Jewish  worshippers. 
To  us  the  great  signiticance  of  the  incident  lies  in 
what  followed.  Jesus  was  found  by  Joseph  and  Mary 
where  they  might  have  expected  to  find  Him,  but  did 
not,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  probably  in 
one  of  those  apartments  of  the  temple  which  were 
used  as  schools  of  the  Rabbis,  listening  to  the  doctors 
and  asking  them  questions.  And  ^lary  said  to  Him, 
in  words  of  reproach,  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed, 
'  Son,  why  hast  Thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  Behold, 
Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  Thee  sorrowing.'  The 
defence  of  Jesus  was  in  these  words :  '  How  is  it  that 
My  Father !  ye  souglit  ^Ic  :*  Wist  yc  uot  that  I  must  be  about  My 
Father's  business  ?'  Or,  as  in  the  Revised  Version, 
*  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  ^ly  Father's  house  ? ' 
It  matters  nothing  which  translation  we  adopt.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  answer  remains :  My  Father's  house, 
My  F<ither>s  business.  *  Thy  father,'  Mary  had  said, 
using  the  language  of  their  home.  '  Thy  father  and  I 
have  sought  Thee.'  *  M>j  Father,'  said  Jesus.  I  am 
here  in  My  Father's  house !  Wist  ye  not  that  I 
should  be  found  here  ? 

Thus  early  did  Jesus  use  the  language  which,  at  a 
lat<'r  period,  was  charged  against  Him  as  involving  a 
claim  of  equality  with  God. 

Mfttt.  iii.  15.  2.  The  reply  of  Jesus  to  John  the  Baptist  when  he 
I  said  to  Him,  'I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee  and 

comcst  Thou  to  me,'  deserves  attention.  It  implied 
iiftptismof     that  .lohn  had  reason  for  his  demurrer.     Jesus  did  not 

say, '  Why  should  not  I  be  baptized  as  well  as  others  ? ' 


John  V.  19. 


JESUS   CHRIST   SELF-REVEALED. 


But,  '  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now,  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to 
fuliil  all  righteousness.'  He  thus  avowed  or  acknow- 
ledo'cd  a  fundamental  distinction  between  Himself  and 
others.  The  baptism  of  John  was  a  baptism  of 
repentance,  but  here  was  One  Avhom  John  believed 
to  'need  no  repentance.'  Why  should  He  be 
baptized  ?  Jesus  did  not  question  the  rightness 
of  the  Baptist's  judgment  in  the  matter,  but  asked, 
notwithstanding,  that  He  might  be  baptized.  And 
the  distinction,  of  wdiich  both  John  and  Jesus  were 
conscious,  was  fully  justified  by  the  mysterious  event  |  i^'i'^'e  "i- 22. 
which,  according  to  three  of  the  Gospels,  occurred  on 
the  occasion. 


Matt.  iii. 
IG— 17. 
Mark  i. 
10-11, 


3.  Three  Gospels  tell  us  that  immediately  after  the 
Baptism  Jesus  w^as  tempted  of  the  devil  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  only  point  in  this  story  which  concerns  us 
iit  present  is  the  statement  that  the  Tempter  said, 
^  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these 
stones  be  made  bread : '  'If  Thou  be  the  Son  of 
God,  cast  Thyself  down  from  hence : '  and  that 
Jesus  is  in  no  wise  startled  by  the  suggestion  that 
He  Avas,  or  that  it  Avas  claimed  for  Him  that  He  Avas, 
the  Son  of  God — and  that  He  uttered  no  such  Avord 
iis  '  Far  be  it  from  me  that  I  should  call  myself  the 
Son  of  God.' 

In  the  minds  of  the  Avriters  of  the  Gospels  the 
ivords  of  the  tempter  are  evidently  connected  Avith  the 
Avords  A\diich  Avere  heard  at  the  Baptism.  'A  voice 
•came  from  heaven,'  they  record,  '  saying,  Thou  art  my 
beloved  Son,  in  Avhom  I  am  Avell  pleased.'  And,  as  if 
the  devil  had  heard  the  AVords,  or  kncAv  that  they  had 
been  spoken,  he  says  to  Jesus,  '  If  thou  be  the  Son  of 
'God,   command    that    these   stones    become    loaves.' 

1* 


Matt,  iv, 
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Luke  i\'. 
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•The  Ljiml) 
of  Goil.* 


John  i. 
13-r,l. 


What  may  or  may  not  be  the  meaning  of  the  title, 
'  Son  of  dod,'  remains  to  be  considered  ;  but,  Avhatever 
it  was,  Jesus  did  not  reject  it  in  His  repHes  to  the 
tempter. 


4.  The  story  of  the  '  finding '  of  Jesus  by  His  first 
'  disciples  is  significant  in  its  minutest  details.  John 
the  ])aptist  said,  in  the  hearing  of  tAVO  of  His  disciples, 
'Ik'hold  the  Lamb  of  (lod.'  The  two  folloAved  Him, 
and  al)odc  with  Him  that  day.  Of  the  converse  of 
Jesus  with  them  we  have  no  record.  But  its  impres- 
sion was  deep  and  jiermanent.  One  of  them  said  to 
his  brother  Simon,  '  We  have  found  the  Messias.* 
And  when  Simon  was  brought  to  Jesus, '  Jesus  beheld 
him  and  said,  "Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of  Jona. 
Thou  shall  be  called  Cephas'" — which,  being  Grecian- 
ised,  is  *  Peter.'  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  self- 
revelation,  of  which  it  was  afterwards  remarked  that 
'  He  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should 
testify  of  man.'  \vYy  soon  after,  the  same  wondrous 
A  woudrous   facultv  was  manifested.     Philip,  who  had  heard  the 

faculty  •  ^  .  . 

call,  '  Follow  me,'  found  Nathanael,  and  said  to  him^ 

j '  We  have  found  Him  of  whom  Moses,  in  the  law,  and 

the  prophets  did  write — Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of 

Joseph.'    These  men  of  (lalilee  were  evidentl}' kindred 

souls,  men  who  were   waiting  for  the  consolation  of 

.  Israel.    They  had  often  spoken  one  to  another  of  Him 

'  of  whom  Closes  and  the  prophets  had  written.     But 

it  was  evidently  a  surprise  to  Xathanacl  to  be  told 

that  tliis  great  Coming  One  should  be  found  in  a  son 

of  .lost'ph.  a  man  of  Nazareth.     It  was  a  'terrible  anti- 

I  climax  '  ot"  all  his  ho[)es  and  expectations.     Nazareth 

I  was  only  a  league  distant  from  his   own   Cana,  and 

he  could   not   imagine  this  little  nei<»hbourin«'-  villacre 


Juhn  ii. 


revcalctl. 
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enjoying  so  lofty  a  destiny.  No  prophecy  had  ever 
assigned  to  it  so  important  a  part.  But  Nathanael's 
surprise  was  of  another  kind,  when  Jesus,  on  his 
coming  to  Him,  said,  '  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile  1 '  '  Whence  knowest  Thou  me  1 '  he 
said,  at  once.  Could  any  one  have  told  Jesus  of  him 
or  his  manner  of  life  ?  Not  so.  '  Before  that  Philip 
called  thee,'  said  Jesus,  '  when  thou  wast  under  the 
lio'  tree,  I  saw  thee.'  Nathanael  saw  in  these  words 
the  proof  of  a  supernatural  knowledge  Avhich  Jesus 
had  of  him.  '  Not  only  does  he  recognise  that  he  was 
seen  by  Jesus  in  a  place  where  His  natural  sight  could 
not  reach,  but  he  feels  that  this  stranger's  eye  has 
penetrated  him  to  his  inmost  depths,  and  that  it  is 
only  in  virtue  of  this  penetration  that  He  can  give 
him    the    title    with    which    He    has    just    accosted 


him.'  Then  was  uttered  the  first  great  (recorded) 
confession  of  the  personal  dignity  and  Messianic 
office  of  Jesus  Christ — 'Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son 
of  God ;  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel.'  The  in- 
credulity with  which  he  had  received  the  announce- 
ment that  a  Nazarene  was  the  Messiah,  gave  place 
to  a  faith  which  time  and  further  knowledge  only 
strengthened. 

Jesus  accepted  the  honour,  whatever  it  was,  Avhich 
was  implied  in  the  words  of  Nathanael,  and  said, 
'  Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the  fig  tree, 
believest  thou  ?  Thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than 
these.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Hereafter  ye 
shall  see  heaven  open  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man.'  AVe  need  not 
determine,  so  far  as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned, 
the  exact  meaninsf  of  all  these  words.  But  the 
ascending  and  descending  of  the  angels  iipon  the  Son 
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of  Man  cannot  refer  to  the  ministry  of  angels  to  Christ 
Himself.  It  is  imjx)ssible  not  to  see  in  the  words  a 
reference  to  Jacob's  vision  at  IVthel.  As  the  ladder 
was  the  medium  of  communication  between  heaven 
and  earth,  so  would  Jesus  have  His  disciples  to 
understand  that  He  was  the  ^lediator  between  heaven 
and  earth.  It  is  He  that  has  opened  heaven  for  the 
descent  of  angels  to  minister  to  men,  and  for  the 
descent  likewise  of  all  heavenly  blessings  of  which 
angels  may  be  regarded,  not  only  as  the  ministers,  but 
as  the  symbols. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Nathanael  and  Philip  and 
the  others  understood  the  full  meaning  of  the  words 
of  Jesus,  but  they  /V/^  that  they  involved  claims  and 
powers  of  a  very  extraordinary  character ;  all  the  more 
extraordinary  that  they  were  uttered  by  a  countryman 
who  had  but  recently  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  a 
(lalilean  village.  Nor  do  we  suppose  that  they  under- 
stood fully  and  clearly  all  that  was  implied  in  their 
own  words — in  the  titles  with  Avhich  they  hailed  Him 
as  the  Messiah,  (xodet  discriminates  wisely  Avhen  he 
says:  'The  term  k<<ni  of  God  expresses,  in  the  mouth 
of  Nathanael,  the  feelings,  still  very  vague,  it  is  true, 
but  iiinnediately  resulting  from  Avhat  has  just  passed, 
of  an  exceptional  relation  between  Jesus  and  (Jod. 
Hut  vague  as  this  im])ression  is,  it  is  nevertheless  rich 
and  full,  like  everything  which  is  matter  of  feeling, 
more  even,  perhaps,  than  if  it  were  already  reduced 
to  a  dogmatic  fonnula.  As  Luthardt  obsenes, 
"  Xathanael's  faith  will  never  possess  more  than  it 
embraces  at  this  moment" — the  living  person  of 
Jesus.  It  will  only  be  able  to  ])()ssess  it  more 
distin(;tly.  ""I'he  gold-seeker  puts  his  hand  on  an 
ingot ;  when  he  has  coined  it  he  has  it  better,  but  not 
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and  Kin,c 
Israel. 


more.  The  two  titles  complete  one  another — Son  of  aSdKm^ol 
God  bears  on  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  God  ;  King  of 
Israel  on  his  relation  to  the  chosen  people.  The  second 
title  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  Urst.  The 
personage  who  lives  in  so  intimate  a  relation  to  God, 
can  only  be,  as  is  alleged,  the  King  of  Israel,  the 
Messiah.  This  second  title  corresponds  to  that  of 
Israelite  indeed,  with  which  Jesus  had  saluted 
Nathanael.  The  faithful  subject  has  recognised  and 
salutes  his  Kinof.  Jesus  is  conscious  that  He  has 
just  taken  the  first  step  in  a  new  career — thai  of 
miraculous  signs  —  and  His  answer  breathes  the 
most  elevated  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion.' 

In  this  brief  record  of  the  first  gathering  of  disciples 
to  Jesus,  we  find  the  three  titles  of  Messiah,  Son  of 
God,  and  Son  of  Man. 


5.  The  disciples  had  not  to  wait  long  before  they 
saw  one  of  those  '  greater  things  '  of  which  their  new- 
found Master  had  spoken.  In  Nathanael's  own  village, 
Cana  of  Galilee,  Jesus  turned  Avater  into  wine  at  a 
marriag^e  feast.    And  in  this  '  beo^innino^  of  miracles '    John  u.  n. 
John  says  that  Jesus  '  manifested  forth  His  glory,'  and 
the  faith  of  His  disciples  was  confirmed.   '  The  phrase. 
His  glory,  distinguishes    profoundly   between   Jesus 
and   all   the   divine   messen<?ers    who    had    wrousfht 
similar    wonders   before    Him.      There   was   seen  in  j  Exod.xvi.  7. 
their  miracles  the  glory  of  Jehovah ;  those  of  Jesus  j 
reveal   His   own,  by  testifying,  in   concert   with   the  I 
revelation   contained    in    His    sayings,   to   His   filial 
relation.' 

That  Jesus  should  have  chosen  a  marriage  feast  for 
beginning  to  '  manifest  forth  His  glory '  was  not  the 
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result  c)t"  iiccidcnt ;  nor  can  we  reverently  imagine  it 
possible  that,  in  any  sense,  the  choice  was  incon- 
siderate or  unintentional.  With  the  history  of  the 
church  before  us,  we  see  in  it  a  prophetic  protest 
against  the  ascetic  habits  and  monastic  vows  which 
have  claimed  to  themselves  a  higher  religious  char- 
acter than  can  belong  to  the  relations  and  pursuits 
of  common  life.  We  see  in  the  miracle  more  than  an 
act  of  kindness  to  the  individuals  whose  nuptials  were 
celebrated  in  that  cottage  home  in  Cana.  AVe  see  in  it 
the  rendering  of  transcendent  honour  to  that  state 
which  was  '  instituted  of  God  in  the  time  of  man's 
innocence.'  The  Founder  of  the  kim^dom  of  heaven  on 
earth  did  not  begin  His  work  by  teaching  His  fol- 
lowers to  break  every  tie  of  earthly  kindred,  and  neglect 
every  earthly  duty,  and  flee  into  solitudes,  where  they 
might  live  the  life  avowedly  of  saints,  but  more  truly 
of  worms  or  of  wild  beasts.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
His  kingdom  in  that  humble  household  for  whose 
benetit  He  turned  water  into  wine.  Then  and  there 
did  He  claim  the  family  as  the  tirst  and  special  sphere 
for  the  growth  and  exercise  of  the  Christian  graces 
and  virtues.  He  did  not  abandon  human  connections 
and  intert'st  and  joys  to  the  princedom  of  His  rival — 
the  devil — but  took  possessi(»n  of  them  for  the  glory 
of  (i(»(l.  The  social  life  of  man  was  not  destroyed,  but 
sanctiHed,  by  the  Lord  from  heaven.  And  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  the  mighty  puwii-  of  the  miracle,  He  'mani- 
fested forth  His  glory.' 

r..  At  His  tirst  l^issover  in  .lerusalem  Jesus  asserted 
His  authority  in  a  remarkable  manner.  'He  found 
in  the  Tein|)le  tiiose  that  st)l(l  (^xen  and  sheep  and 
doves,   and    the  changirs  of  money  sitting.'      These 
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Temple-bazaars,  held  ostensibly  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  worshippers,  were  scenes  of  shameful 
abuses.  Josephus  and  the  Rabbis  give  terrible  pic- 
tures of  the  avarice  and  corruption  of  the  infamous 
High-Priest  family,  under  wdiose  patronage  and  for 
whose  profit  they  were  held.  When  Jesus  entered  the 
Temple  there  were  many  Galilean  pilgrims  there  who 
must  have  known  Him.  '  They  would  follow  Him 
and  watch  what  He  did.  Nor  were  they  disappointed. 
He  inaugurated  His  mission  by  fulfilling  the  prediction 
concerninc:  Him  who  was  to  be  Israel's  refiner  and 
purifier.  Scarce  had  He  entered  the  Temple-porch, 
and  trod  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  than  He  drove 
thence  what  profanely  defiled  it.  There  was  not  a 
hand  lifted,  not  a  word  spoken  to  arrest  Him,  as  He 
made  the  scourge  of  small  cords  (even  this  not  with- 
out significance),  and  with  it  drove  out  of  the  Temple 
both  the  sheep  and  the  oxen ;  not  a  word  said,  not 
a  hand  raised,  as  He  poured  into  their  receptacles  the 
changers'  money,  and  overthrew  their  tables.  His 
presence  awed  them,  His  words  awakened  even  their 
consciences.  They  knew  only  too  well  how  true 
His  denunciations  were.  And  behind  Him  was 
gathered  the  wondering  multitude,  that  could  not 
but  sympathise  with  such  bold,  right  royal,  and 
Messianic  vindication  of  Temple  sanctity  from  the 
]iefarious  traffic  of  a  hated,  corrupt,  and  avaricious 
priesthood.' 

On  His  first  visit  to  the  Temple  He  had  said, 
'  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's 
business  ? '  Or,  '  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  My 
Father's  house  ?'  And  on  this,  His  first  public  visit  to 
the  Temple,  He  says,  '  Make  not  My  Father's  house  an 
house  of  merchandise.'    And  throughout  His  ministry, 
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i  as  wc  shall  sec,  He  called  God  His  Father,  in  a  sense 
j  peculiar  U>  Himself. 

7.  The  conversation  with  Nicodcmus,  recorded  in 

the   third    chapter  of  John,   took   place   during  this 

visit   to  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  one  great  self-revelation 

of  Christ.     '  l{abbi,  we  know  that  Thou  art  a  teacher 

come  from  ( Jod  ;   for  no  man  can  do  these  signs  that 

Thou  doest  except  God  be  with  him.'      This  '  man  of 

the  riiarisees '  seems  to  speak  for  others  as  well  as  for 

himself.     He  was  not  alone  in  seein^^  in  the  *  sii^ns  ' 

wrought  by  Jesus  the  evidence  of  a  Divine  ^[ission. 

But  he  was  alone,  though  we  commonly  associate  his 

name  with  a  charge  of  timidit}*,  in  the  courage  which 

led  him  to  Jesus,  even  '  by  night.'     'It  must  have  been 

a  mighty  power  of  conviction,  to  break  down  prejudice 

so  far  as  to  lead  this  old  Sanhedrist  to  acknowledge 

a  Galilean,  untrained    in   the   schools,    as   a  teacher 

come  from  (iod,  and  to  repair  to  Him  for  direction  on, 

perhaps,   the   most   delicate   and   important  point  in 

Jewish  Theology.'     And  that  was,  as  we  infer  from 

;  the   words   in   whicdi    Christ   '  answered '    him,    '  the 

kingdom  of  ( Jod.'    And  Nicodcmus  soon  found  that  the 

i  ideas  commonly  entertained  by  the  sect  to  Avhich  he 

:  belonged,   and   by   the   Jewish   nation   as   well,  were 

;  fundamentally   wrong.      lUit    the    Avonder   which    he 

:  expressed  only  elicited  from  Jesus  an  averment  of  His 

John  iii.  n.    authority  and  capacity  to  speak  as  a  'teacher  come 

from   (iod': — 'Verily,   verily,   we   speak  that  we   do 

know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen  ;   and  ye  receive 

not  our  witness.      If  I  told  you  earthly  things,  and 

iir^viHo.1        y^'   believe  not,   how  shall    ye    believe   if  I    tell  you 

'ilu.^'son' of     heavenly   things.     And    no  man   hath  ascended   into 

Jioi'vcu.'        heaven,  but  He  that  descended  out  of  heaven,  even 
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*  I '  instead 
of '  We.' 


the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven.'  Opinion  differs 
as  to  who  they  were  whom  Jesus  associated  with  Him- 
self when  He  said  '  We!  That  of  Godet  seems  the 
most  natural : — The  We  are  Jesus  Himself  as  the 
principal  personage  ;  then  His  forerunner,  who  had 
been  associated  with  Him  in  the  revelation  at  His 
baptism ;  and  His  disciples,  whom  He  was  already 
preparing  to  become  the  organs  of  this  new  doctorate. 
It  is  natural  to  hold  that  Jesus  was  not  alone  when 
He  spoke  thus,  and  that  one  or  more  of  His  disciples 
were  present  at  the  interview. 

The  '  We '  was  soon  dropped,  however,  and  Jesus  \ 
speaks  for  and  of  Himself,  in  words  which  appear 
mystical  and  even  paradoxical.  He  speaks  of  Himself 
as  ascending  to  heaven,  and  descending  from  heaven, 
and  as  being  in  heaven  at  that  moment  while  there  on 
earth  conversino-  with  Nicodemus.  The  s^eneral  mean- 
ino-  of  His  w^ords  seems  to  be  :  '  No  one  has  ascended  ,  Gk)det. 
to  heaven  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  you  of  it  de  visu, 
except  Him  wdio  has  come  down  from  it  to  live  Avith 
you  as  a  man,  and  who,  even  here  below,  remains  there 
always.' 

Heaven  is  both  a  state  and  a  place.  As  a  state  it 
is  essentially  communion  with  God,  the  spiritual 
vision  of  God,  and  of  all  things  in  God.  As  a  place 
it  is  some  sphere  or  other  of  the  universe  which  is 
resplendent  with  all  the  glory  of  the  manifestation  of 
God.  '  No  man  hath  ascended  to  heaven '  signifies 
'  No  one  hath  attained  to  communion  with  God  and  to 
the  immediate  knowledge  of  divine  things,  nor  can 
reveal  them  to  others.'  '  He  that  descended '  implies 
more  than  a  divine  mission  :  it  includes  the  notion  of 
pre-existence.  The  term  '  Son  of  Man  '  gives  promi- 
nence to  this  Heavenly  Revealer's  abasement  and  love. 
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I  The  words  '  which  is  in   heaven '  imply   that  Jesus 

'  led  two  lives  in  parallel  lines — an  earthly  life  and  a 
heavenly  life.  He  lived  continually  in  His  Father. 
This  was  His  heavenly  life.  And  while  living  thus  in 
the  Father,  He  gave  Himself  unceasingly  to  men  in  a 
life  which  was  truly  human.     Such  was  this  '  Teacher 

I  come  from  Ciod,'  accord i ng  to  Him.self. 

The  verses  which  follow  are  supposed  by  some  to  be, 
not  a  continuation  of  Christ's  teaching  of  Nicodemus, 
but  a  comment  by  the  Evangelist,  the  outburst  of  his 

,  own  thoui^hts  as  he  recalled  a  conversation  of  which 
he  was  probably  an.  ear- witness.  But,  as  Godet  sa3-s, 
*  the  coherence  of  all  the  parts  is  too  close  to  admit 
the  idea  of  a  distinction  between  the  part  belonging 
to  Jesus  and  that  due  to  the  Evancrelist.  Either  the 
whole  is  an  artificial  composition,  or  the  whole  also 
should  be  regarded  as  the  summary  of  a  real  conversa- 
tion. We  say  the  summary,  for  we  certainly  do  not 
possess  the  complete  report.  The  visit  of  Nicodemus 
lasted,  of  course,  longer  than  the  few  minutes  necessary 
to  read  the  account  of  it.  John  has  transmitted  to  us 
in  a  few  salient  utterances  the  quintessence  of  the 
communications  made  by  Jesus  in  the  case  before  us. 
So  much  is  indicated  by  the  vague  transitions  ex- 
pressed by  the  simple  a  iuL  We  behold  a  few  peaks, 
but  not  the  entire  chain.' 

The  word  for  in  verse  sixteen  cannot  indicate  a 
transition  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  the  commen- 
tary of  the  historian,  but  (piite  the  contrary.  Besides, 
the  words  which  follow  are  a  most  natural  sequence 
to  those  which  go  before.  '  If  I  have  told  you  earthly 
things  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I 
tell  you  of  heavenly  things  j"  The  doctrine  of  the 
new  birth,  which  takes  place  on  earth,  and  is  a  matter 
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what? 


'  The  only 
begotten.' 


of  earthly  experience,  was  received  with  wonder  and 
incredulity.  The  greatest  of  '  heavenly  things,'  that  thintl^-^ 
Avhich  is  the  chiefest  of  heavenly  mysteries,  Jesus  now 
revealed  in  saying,  '  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  should  have  everlasting 
life.'  He  had  already  connected  eternal  life  with 
believing  in  Himself,  the  Son  of  Man,  '  lifted  up.'  He 
now  traces  it  to  its  fountain  in  the  infinite  love  of  the 
Father.  He  had  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man,  to 
be  '  lifted  up  '  for  the  life  of  the  world.  He  now  calls 
Himself  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  who  had  come 
to  reveal  and  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  Father's 
love  to  the  world.  The  whole  is  in  keeping,  part  with 
part,  and  with  the  position  assumed  at  other  times  by 
this  '  Teacher  come  from  God.' 


8.  Returning  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  Jesus  must 
needs  go  through  Samaria ;  and  the  traditional  Jacob's 
Avell  will  ever  be  memorable  in  Christian  story,  as  the 
scene  of  a  conversation  in  which  He  revealed  Himself 
with  more  directness  and  explicitness  than  Avas  His 
wont  when  addressino;  crowds  of  wonderinsf  but  un- 
believinof  Jews.  To  the  woman  who  came  thither  to 
draw  water,  Jesus  said,  '  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of 
God,  and  Avho  it  is  that  saith  to  thee.  Give  me  to 
drink ;  thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  Him,  and-  He 
would  have  ^iven  thee  livino-  water.'  In  the  Old 
Testament,  a  perennial  spring  was  designated,  in 
figurative  language,  '  living  water,'  in  contrast  to  water 
accumulated  in  a  cistern.  The  water  in  Jacob's  well 
was  in  this  sense  living  Avater.  And  the  Avoman  seeing, 
or  seeming  to  see,  no  spiritual  meaning  in  the  Avords 
of  Christ,  said,  '  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draAV  Avith, 


John  iv. 
7—25. 
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ship. 
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Version, 


and  the  well  is  deep  ;  from  whence  then  hast  thou  that 
living  water  ? '  Jesus  replied,  '  Whosoever  drinketh  of 
this  water  shall  thirst  again :  but  whosoever  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ; 
but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.'  In 
the  woman's  rejoinder  there  may  have  been  a  'mixture 
of  ill-apprehension  and  rising  faith.'  But  we  are  con- 
cerned, not  with  the  woman,  but  with  Christ.  And 
here  we  find  a  man  who,  to  the  outward  03*0,  was 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  traveller,  wearied  with 
his  journey,  hungr}^  and  thirsty,  waiting  for  the  food 
which  his  fellow-travellers  had  gone  in  (piest  of,  and 
meantime  askim^  for  the  refreshment  of  a  draught  of 
water ; — and  this  man,  this  Jewish  wayfarer,  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  power  to  (jlve  eternal  life.  No 
wonder  that  the  woman  was  startled  and  throAvn  into 
a  state  of  mental  confusion.  But  she  would  have 
understood  the  mystery  if  she  had  known  'who  it 
was '  that  was  speaking  to  her.  And  this  she  soon 
discovered.  His  knowledge  of  her  histor}',  a  know- 
ledge, she  felt,  which  must  have  been  supernatural, 
produced  on  her  mind  an  impression  not  unlike  that 
of  Nathanael  in  similar  circumstances  : '  Sir,  I  perceive 
that  thou  art  a  prophet  ? '  And  He  soon  did  a 
prophet's  work ;  '  Woman,  believe  ^le,  the  hour 
Cometh,  when  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  in 
Jerusalem,  shall  ye  worship  the  Father.  The  hour 
Cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  tlic  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  such 
doth  the  Father  seek  to  be  His  Avorshippers.  God  is 
a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  nuist  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  Well  may  one  exclaim — 
'  What  a  treasure  cast  to  such  a  soul ' !     13ut  is  it  not 
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' I  am  He/ 


Matt.  viii.  I, 
xvi.  20,  etc. 


after  the  manner  of  this  Great  Teacher  ?  '  I  thank 
Thee,  0  Father,  that  Thou  hast  hid  these  thin^fs  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes.'  The  woman  of  Samaria  was  a  '  babe '  only  in 
the  sense  of  being  ignorant,  and  by  this  time  becoming 
teachable.  But  even  she  could  associate  such  teaching', 
and  such  prophecy  of  a  time  when  all  nations  should 
be  alike  before  God,  and  should  be  privileged  to  ofler 
to  God,  without  regard  to  place,  the  only  w^orship  He 
requires  and  accepts,  with  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 
And  Jesus  rewarded  her  growing  faith  and  intelligence 
with  the  explicit  announcement :  '  I  that  speak  unto 
thee  am  He.'  In  doing  so  there  was  no  inconsistency 
with  His  conduct  on  some  other  occasions.  Jesus  had 
no  fear,  as  He  stood  by  Jacob's  well,  of  calling  forth 
in  this  Avoman  a  world  of  dangerous  illusions  like 
those  which  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  attached  to  the 
name  of  Messiah.  'The  difference  of  soils  explains 
the  difference  of  seeds  which  the  hand  of  Jesus  drops 
into  them.' 

The  conversation  Avith  Nicodemus  and  that  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria  discover  to  us  the  Avisdom  A\dtli 
Avhich  Jesus  adapted  His  teaching  to  His  hearers,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  unity  of  the  representations 
which  He  gave  of  Himself  and  of  His  ministry. 
'  With  Nicodemus,  He  started  from  the  idea  which 
filled  every  Pharisee's  heart,  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  deduced  therefrom  the  most  rigorous  practical 
consequences.  He  kncAv  that  He  had  to  deal  Avith  a 
man  accustomed  to  the  discipline  of  the  laAv.  Then 
He  unveiled  to  him  the  most  elevated  truths  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  by  connecting  them  Avith  a 
striking  Old  Testament  type,  and  thus  contrasting 
them  Avith  the  corresponding  features  of  the  Pharisaic 
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programme.  Here,  <^\\  the  contrar}^  with  a  woman 
destitute  of  all  Scriptural  training,  He  takes  His  point 
of  departure  from  the  commonest  thing  imaginable, 
the  water  of  the  well.  He  suddenly  exalts  it  by  a 
bold  antithesis,  to  the  idea  of  that  eternal  life  which 
quenches  for  ever  the  thirst  of  the  human  heart. 
Spiritual  aspiration  thus  awakened  in  her  becomes  the 
internal  prophecy  to  Avhicli  He  attaches  His  new 
revelations,  and  thus  reaches  that  teaching  on  true 
worship  which  corresponds  as  directly  to  the  peculiar 
prepossessions  of  the  woman,  as  the  revelation  of 
heavenly  things  corresponded  to  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  Nicodemus.  Before  the  latter  He  unveils  Himself 
as  the  only-begotten  Son,  but  this  Avhile  avoiding  the 
title  of  "  Christ."  AVith  the  woman  He  boldly  uses 
this  term  ;  but  He  does  not  dream  of  initiating  into 
the  mysteries  of  incarnation  and  redemption  a  soul 
which  is  yet  only  at  the  first  elements  of  religious  life 
and  knowledo'e.  The  resemblance  between  the  two 
narratives  rests  on  the  analogy  which  prevailed 
between  the  two  meetings ;  on  both  sides  a  soul  wholly 
of  the  earth  standing  in  contact  with  a  heavenly  mind, 
which  labours  to  raise  it  to  its  own  level.  This  like- 
ness in  the  situations  sufhciently  explains  the  relations 
between  the  two  dialogues,  the  diversity  of  which  is 
quite  as  remarkable  as  the  resemblance.' 

9.  From  Samaria  Jesus  goes  into  Galilee  and  does 
not  fail,  in  His  own  country,  to  make  known,  directly 
and  indirectly,  who  and  what  He  was.  A  centurion 
sends  the  ciders  of  the  Jews  to  Him  with  an  earnest 
request  that  He  would  come  and  heal  his  servant,  and 
when  Jesus  was  on  His  way,  he  sends  this  further 
message:  'Lord,  trouble  not  Thyself;   for  I  am   not 
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worthy  that  Thou  shouldest  enter  under  my  roof ; 
wherefore  neither  thought  I  myself  worthy  to  come 
mito  Thee :  but  say  in  a  word,  and  my  servant  shall 
be  healed.  For  I  also  am  a  man  set  under  authority, 
having  under  me  soldiers,  and  I  say  unto  one,  Go,  and 
he  goeth ;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh ;  and 
to  my  servant,  Do  this,  and  he  doetli  it.'  '  I  have  ' 
not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel,'  as  in  this  I 
Gentile,  said  Jesus.     '  Although  the  centurion  was  an    The 

■1 .  -,  .  T  1        .  •  ^  •  1  authority  of 

orduiary  man,  and  a  man  m  a  dependent  position,  he  the  cen. 
had  subordinates  through  whom  he  could  act  without  :  ofTe^us! 
always  going  to  the  place.  Could  not  Jesus,  who  stood 
far  above  him  in  the  hierarchy  of  being,  having  the 
powers  of  the  invisible  world  at  His  dis]30sal,  make 
use,  if  He  pleased,  of  a  similar  power  ? '  So  Godet. 
More  briefly  and  pointedly — Even  as  his  soldiers 
obeyed  the  centurion's  word  of  command,  so  would 
disease  obey  Christ's  word  of  command ;  the  powers 
of  nature  were  as  subject  to  the  will  and  word  of 
Christ  as  his  hundred  men  were  to  the  centurion. 
Jesus  accepted  the  homage  thus  rendered  to  Him,  and 
commended  the  faith  which  it  expressed. 

10.  Other  miracles  were  wrouo'ht  at  this  time,  in 
which    there    appeared   more    than   a   Divine   power 
which  might  have  been  delegated.     A  leper  says  to 
Him,  '  If  Thou  wilt  Thou  canst  make  me  clean.'     And  ,'  ^-^tt,  win. 
Jesus  does  not  sa}'-,  'Not  as  I  will,  but  as  God  wills.'    'iwin. 
He  says,  '  I  will,  be  thou  clean.'     Moses  lost  the  o-reat    Numb.  xx. 

.  '^  10-11. 

honour  of  entering  Canaan  at  the  head  of  the  redeemed    ps-  cvi. :«. 
host  of  Israel,  because  he  spake  '  unadvisedly  with  his 
lips,'  when  working  a  miracle  which  God  gave  him  to 
work.     Could  anything  be  more  unadvised  than  for  a 
mere  agent  in  performing  a  miracle  to  say,  '  I  will '  ? 
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20—24. 
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But  tliut  Jesiis  did  not  err  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  leper  was  cleansed.  The  personal  power  which  Ho 
claimed  was  illustrated  by  the  centurion  who  asked 
Hiin  to  heal  his  servant,  by  a  reference  to  his  own 
authority :  '  I  am  a  man  under  authority,  having' 
soldiers  under  me  ;  and  I  say  to  this  man,  (to,  and  ho 
goeth  ;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh  ' — '  speak 
Thou  the  word  only  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.' 

To  a  palsied  man  Jesus  said,  '  Son,  be  of  good  cheer ; 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.'  '  Why  doth  this  man  thus 
speak  blasphemies  ?'  the  people  reasoned  in  their  hearts ; 
'  who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ? '  AVhen  Jesus 
perceived  in  His  spirit  that  they  so  reasoned  within 
themselves.  He  said  to  them,  Why  reason  ye  these 
things  in  your  hearts  ?  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say  to 
the  sick  of  the  pais}-,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  or  to 
say.  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk  ?  But  that 
ye  may  knoAv  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins — He  saith  to  the  sick  man — '  I  sa}^ 
unto  thee,  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed.'  And  the  man 
arose  and  departed  to  his  house. 

No  one  will  dare  to  char^'e  Jesus  with  evadin^'  the 
question  of  the  people,  or  with  sanctioning,  by  His 
silence,  impressions  respecting  Himself  which  He 
knew  to  be  wrong.  It  were  eas}'  to  sa}',  '  Thy  sins  arc 
forgiven  thee  ' ;  for  there  was  no  means  of  detectiuGf  the 
falsehood,  if  falsehood  it  was.  Not  so  easy  to  say, 
'  Arise  and  Avalk  ' ;  for  the  claim  which  it  implied 
could  be  tested  at  once.  Jesus  did  say,  '  Arise  and 
walk,'  and  the  result  showed  that  He  was  not  acting 
without  J)ivinc  authority  when  He  said,  'Thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee.'  The  people  were  right  in  saying,  'Who 
can  forgive  sins  but  Ciod  only?'  l^ut  the  miracle 
proved  that  He,  the  Son  of  ^laii  had  power  on  earth 
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to  forgive  sins,  and  was  guilty  of  no  blasphemy.  The 
people  were  left  to  draw  their  own  inference ;  and  all 
that  we  know  is  that  they  were  amazed,  and  glorified 
God,  and  were  filled  with  fear,  saying,  '  We  have  seen 
strange  things  to-day.'  It  was  not  the  miracle  that 
filled  them  with  fear  as  well  as  amazement.  It  Avas 
the  manner  of  the  man,  and  His  mysterious  assump- 
tions on  performing  it. 


A  myste- 
rious 
assumption. 


Luke  IV. 
16-21. 
Rev.  V, 


Ch.  Ixi. 


This  f!ay 
fulfilled. 


11.  During  this  visit  to  Galilee,  Jesus  'went  to  Naz- 
areth,' where  He  had  been  brought  up,  and  He  entered, 
as  His  custom  was,  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  stood  up  to  read.     '  And  there  was  delivered 
unto  Him  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.     And  He 
opened  the  book,  and  found  the  place  wheie  it  was 
written.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because 
He  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor ; 
He  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives, 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord.     And  He  closed  the  book,  and  He  gave  it 
aofain  to  the  minister,  and  sat  down :  and  the  eyes  of 
all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened  on 
Him.     And  He  began  to  say  unto  them,  This  day  is 
this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.' 

We  have  no  occasion  to  consider,  what  is  of  itself  a 
matter  of  much  interest,  the  manner  of  worship  and 
of  instruction  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  of  this  period. 
This  has  been  done  lately,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  by  Dr.  Edersheim,  who  has  likewise  ex- 
plained fully  the   difterences   between  the   words   of 

.  Messiah  3icl 

Isaiah  in   his  sixty-first   chapter,  and   the  words  as  |  e-L.voi.'i., 

'  i  Ph    'V    &  xi 

translated  by  Christ  into  the  Aramaic,  the  then  ver-  j     '  ' 
nacular  of  Christ  and  the  Galileans,  and  the  words  i 
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finally  reported  by  Luke  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septiia- 
crint.  AVe  have  to  do  with  the  substance  of  the 
incident,  and  its  bearing  on  the  claims  of  Christ. 

'We  take  it  for  granted  that  what  had  so  lately  taken 
place  in  Cana,  at  only  four  miles  distance,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  in  Capernaum,  had  become  known  in 
Nazareth.  It  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expect- 
ancy the  interest  and  curiosity  previously  awakened 
by  the  reports  which  the  Galileans  had  brought  from 
Jerusalem,  and  by  the  general  fame  which  had  spread 
about  Jesus.  They  were  now  to  test  whether  their 
countrymen  Avould  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  do  in 
His  own  city  what  thc}^  had  heard  had  been  done  for 
Capernaum.  To  any  ordinary  man  the  return  to 
Nazareth  in  sjch  circumstances  must  have  been  an 
ordeal.  Not  so  to  the  Christ,  who,  in  utter  self- 
forgetfulness,  had  only  this  one  aim  of  life — to  do  the 
will  of  Him  that  sent  Him.  And  so  His  bearinc:  that 
day  in  the  synagogue  is  itself  evidence  that  while  in, 
He  was  not  of,  that  time.' 

This  was  made  especially  evident  by  the  extraordi- 
nary announcement  — '  This  day  is  this  scripture 
fultilled  in  your  ears.'  The  Nazarenes  Avondered  at 
the  gracious  Avords  that  were  spoken  by  Jesus,  and 
they  wondered  still  more,  and  not  Avitli  pleasure,  at 
the  presumption  of  their  humble  neighbour,  Avhom 
they  had  known  all  His  life  as  'Joseph's  son,'  in 
declaring  that  He  was  the  object  of  Isaiah's  prophecy. 
That  presumption  is  what  concerns  us.  Seven  hundred 
years  before,  the  greatest  prophet  of  the  nation  had 
written,  not  of  himself  but  of  some  one  that  Avas  to 
come  in  another  age,  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  me.  The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  to  the  poor.'     The  Avords  Avere  Avell  knoAvn  to 
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Messiah ! 


all  who  waited  for  consolation  in  Israel.  They  Avere 
one  of  three  passages  in  which  the  ancient  synagogue 
found  mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  connection  with 
the  promised  redemption.  Yery  sacred  they  were — 
words  which  could  find  fulfilment  only  in  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  And  now  Jesus,  the  carpenter,  says,  Jesus  the 
'  Isaiah  spoke  of  Me  ;  the  ag^es  have  Avaited  for  My  the 
coming ;  and  now  I  enter  on  My  mission  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted  and  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives.'  This  He  said  with  all  deliberateness  and 
seriousness,  having  first  closed  the  book  and  given  it 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  synagogue  minister,  from 
whom  He  had  received  it.  Lowty  as  was  His  condition 
in  life,  and  lowl}^  as  His  spirit  had  ever  been.  He 
shrank  not  from  asserting  that  His  coming  had  been 
expected  from  the  days  of  Isaiah,  and  that  He  was 
now  set  apart  and  anointed  to  fulfil  a  divine  purpose 
of  grace  towards  mankind.  In  fact,  He  was  the 
Messiah  !  And  in  making  this  announcement  His 
words  struck  at  the  root  of  the  carnal  expectations 
which  the  Jews  of  His  time  cherished.  Truly,  as 
Dr.  Edersheim  .'a3'S,  it  was  the  most  un- Jewish  dis- 
course for  a  Jewish  Messiah  of  those  days,  with  which 
to  open  His  ministry.  The  result  presented  in  antici- 
pation an  epitome  of  His  earthly  history.  He  came 
unto  His  own  and  His  own  received  Him  not. 

12.  The  time  had  now  come  when  Jesus  must  Q'ather 
around  Him  a  few  followers  to  be  His  personal  and 
constant  attendants,  and  His  witnesses  to  the  Avorld. 
And  this  He  does  after  a  manner  which  reminds  us  of 
the  call  of  Isaiah  to  the  prophetic  office.  AValking  by 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  '  He  saw  two  brothers,  Simon,  called 
Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a  net  into  the 
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sea,  for  tliey  Avcre  fishers.  And  he  saith  unto  them, 
Follow  me.  And  they  straii^htway  left  their  nets  and 
followed  Him.'  On  the  same  occasion  James  and  John 
left  their  father  and  their  boat  and  followed  Jesus. 

Of  the  circumstances  in  which  these  four  young 
fishermen,  who  had  already  recognised  in  Jesus  the 
promised  Messiah,  were  summoned  to  become  His 
personal  attendants,  we  have  a  fuller  account  in  the 
Third  Gospel.  The  two  boats  of  Andrew  and  Simon 
and  of  James  and  John  had  returned  to  the  shore 
after  a  fruitless  all-night  toil.  At  the  request  of  Jesus 
one  of  the  boats  was  put  out  a  little  from  the 
shore,  and  from  the  deck  of  this  boat  Jesus  taught  the 
people  who  stood  on  the  land.  Then  He  said  to 
Simon,  '  Launch  out  into  the  deep  and  let  down  your 
nets  for  a  draught.'  To  expect  a  draught  of  fishes 
after  the  experience  of  the  night  ^vas  to  hope  against 
hope.  But  the  '  word '  of  Jesus  was  reason  enough 
why  the  attempt  should  be  made.  And  the  result 
overwhelmed  Peter  with  wonder.  '  When  Simon 
Peter  saw  it,  he  fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees,  and  said, 
Depart  from  me  ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord.'  The 
sons  of  Zebedee  Avere  equally  amazed.  And  to  Peter, 
prostrate  at  His  knees,  Jesus  said,  '  Fear  not ;  from 
henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men.' 

Both  the  common  and  the  uncommon  in  this  narra- 
tive should  be  noted.  L^p  to  a  certain  point  Jesus 
may  be  regarded  as  doing  only  what  other  teachers 
did.  Ancient  prophets,  such  as  Samuel,  Elijah,  and 
Elisha,  gathered  around  them  circles  of  disciples 
known  to  us  as  schools  of  the  prophets.  The  doctors 
of  the  law  in  Christ's  own  time,  such  as  Hillel, 
Shammai,  and  Gamaliel,  had  their  special  followings. 
And  Jesus,  as  '  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,'  may  be  re- 
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garclecl  as  only  following  a  common  example,  when  He 
called  these  four  Galileans  to  leave  their  tishing  boats 
and  to  wait  on  His  teaching.  But  even  thus  regarded, 
we  are  struck  with  the  form  of  the  call — '  I  will  make 
you  tishers  of  men.'  This  neighbour  of  theirs,  of  no 
hidier  rank  than  their  own,  with  no  better  education 


than   their   own. 


stran^'e   authority. 


and 


assumes   a 

avows  a  strange  power,  of  which  at  the  time  they 
could  have  but  the  dimmest  perception — 'i — / — will 
make  you  fishers  of  men.' 

So  far,  however,  we  might  regard  the  whole  aftair 
as  parallel  to  the  methods  of  other  leaders  of  men. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  words  and  act  of  Peter, 
and  the  reply  of  Jesus :  '  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a 
sinful  man,  0  Lord  ? '  '  Fear  not,  from  henceforth 
thou  shalt  catch  men.'  The  scene  reminds  us  of 
various  passages  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  New,  but  more  especially  of  the  grand  revelation 
of  God  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the 
experiences  of  Job.  When  Isaiah  saw  the  vision  of 
the  Divine  Majesty  in  which  he  heard  the  Seraphim 
saying,  '  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,'  he 
exclaimed,  '  Woe  is  me  1  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I 
am  a  man  of  unclean  lips  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  Kinof,  the  Lord  of  hosts.'  When  Job  had  listened 
to  sublime  descriptions  of  the  Divine  greatness, 
majesty,  and  powxr,  he  said,  '  I  have  heard  of  Thee  by 
the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee. 
Wherefore  I  abhor  myself  in  dust  and  ashes.'  Noav, 
when  Peter  saw  a  mighty  work  which  revealed  to  him, 
he-  beheved,  the  presence  of  God,  he  exclaimed, 
'  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord.' 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the 
vision  of  Isaiah  should  lead  him  to  exclaim,  '  I  am 
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undone,  because  I  am  a  man  of  luiclean  lips/  for  he 
had  heard  the  words,  '  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of 
iiosts.'  But  we  do  not  so  readily  perceive  the  con- 
nection between  the  cause  and  the  ett'ect  in  the  case 
of  Job  and  of  Peter.  In  Job  we  have  the  Divine 
omnipotence  and  majesty  contrasted  with  man's 
impotence  and  littleness.  And  the  ett'ect  on  Job's 
mind  was  not,  as  Ave  should  expect,  merely  reverence 
and  awe,  nor  even  mere  confession  and  abasement  as 
being  '  less  than  nothing '  in  God's  sight,  but  a  distinct 
and  overwhelming  sense  of  his  sinfulness.  His 
exclamation  was  not,  '  What  is  man  that  Thou  art 
mindful  of  him,'  but  *  Behold  I  am  vile.'  AVe  can  only 
explain  it  by  the  fact,  for  fact  it  seems  to  be,  that 
the  strongest  and  most  sensitive  link  that  connects 
man  with  God  is  conscience.  It  is  this  that  vibrates 
soonest  to  the  announcement  of  God's  presence.  It  is 
not  the  intellect,  nor  the  imagination,  nor  even  the 
heart,  that  first  recognises  and  realises  that  '  God  is 
here ' — it  is  the  conscience.  It  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  we  explain  the  feeling  and  cry  of  Peter. 

How  or  why  the  young  fisherman  rushed  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  God,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  very  obvious.  Such  a  draught 
of  fishes,  in  the  circumstances,  was  very  marvellous. 
But  might  it  not  be  a  mere  coincidence,  though  a  very 
strange  one ;  or,  if  a  miracle,  miuht  it  not  be  such 
a  miracle  as  ])ivinely-connnissioned  men  have  often 
wrought  ?  But  Peter  saw  in  it  much  more.  He  felt 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  no  mere  man.  And,  in 
the  spirit  of  Job,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  others,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  Afysterious  One,  and 
said,  '  1  )epart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord.' 
What  concerns  us  most  is  the  response  of  Jesus.     He 
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was  not  startled  by  the  act  and  words  of  Peter. 
When,  years  after  this,  Cornelius  fell  down  at  the  feet 
of  Peter,  and  seemed  to  offer  him  homage,  the  Apostle 
said,  at  once,  'Stand  up,  I  myself  also  am  a  man.' 
When  John  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  a  heavenly 
messenger  to  worship  him,  the  angel  said  to  him,  '  See 
thou  do  it  not :  I  am  a  felloAv-servant  with  thee  and 
with  thy  brethren  that  hold  the  testimony  of  Jesus ; 
worship  God.'  AVas  Jesus  less  sensitive  to  the  Divine 
honour  than  the  apostle  and  the  angel  ?  And  yet  He 
did  not  say,  '  Stand  up,  for  I  myself  also  am  a  man,' 
or,  '  See  thou  do  it  not :  I  am  thy  fellow-servant ; 
worship  God.'  He  stood  upright  before  Peter,  and, 
while  Peter  was  on  his  knees,  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  his  unworthiness.  He  addressed  Avords  of 
comfort  to  the  prostrate,  trembling  man — '  Fear  not ; 
from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men.'  A  '  Fear  not ' 
which  reminds  us  of  the  comfort  that  was  given  to 
Isaiah  when  he  was  similarly  overwhelmed — '  Thine 
iniquity  is  taken  away  and  thy  sin  purged ' ;  and 
Avhich  reminds  us,  too,  of  many  words  of  comfort 
which  Isaiah's  pen  was  after  that  honoured  to  write, 
such  as  '  Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee.'  The 
parallel  between  the  circumstances  in  which  Isaiah 
received  his  prophetic  commission  and  those  in  which 
Peter  received  his  apostolic  commission  is  too  manifest 
to  be  accidental.  And  the  parallel  between  the  action 
of  Jesus  on  the  latter  occasion  and  the  action  ascribed 
to  Him  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  is  equally  manifest. 
The  seer  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos  had  a  vision  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  His  glory,  when  '  His  countenance  was 
as  when  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength.'  And  he 
writes,  'When  I  saw  Him,  I  fell  at  His  feet  as  one  dead. 
And  He  laid  His  right  hand  upon  me  saying,  Fear 
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I  not ;  I  am  the  first  and  tlic  last,  and  tlic  Living  One  ; 
'  and  I  was  dead,  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore, 
I  and  1  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades.'  ^larvel- 
lous  as  were  the  words  which  the  seer  heard,  they 
were  not  more  marvellons  In  siihstance  than  were 
those  which  the  Son  of  Man  addressed  to  Peter  when 
he  said  'Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
(3  Lord ' — '  Fear  not,  for  from  henceforth  thou  shalt 
catch  men.' 
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1  :l  (Jn  His  return  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus  performed  a 
notable  miracle  in  healing  a  man  who  had  had  an  in- 
firmity thirty  and  eight  years.  '  Arise,'  He  said  to 
him,  '  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.'  The  man  did  so. 
But  being  the  Sabbath  day  the  Jews  charged  the  man 
and  his  healer  with  breaking  the  Sabbath  law,  and 
Jesus  defended  Himself  on  grounds  different  from 
those  on  which  He  rested  His  defence  on  other  occa- 
sions. It  was  at  first  only  in  one  sentence :  '  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work.'  [Revised 
version,  *  My  Father  -worketh  even  until  now,  and  I 
work.']  This  defence  only  made  things  worse.  *  For 
this  cause  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him, 
because  He  not  only  brake  the  Sabbath,  but  also 
called  (fod  His  own  Father,  making  Himself  equal 
with  (Jod.' 

Nothing  could  have  been  easier,  if  the  people  mis- 
understood Him  or  drew  an  unwarranted  inference 
from  His  words,  than  for  Jesus  to  correct  the  mistake- 
He  would  have  done  it  with  all  the  eager  -zeal  with 
wliich  Taul  and  Larnabas  rushed  in  among  the 
idolators  of  J^yaconia,  saying,  '  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these 
things  ?  We  also  arc  men  of  like  passions  with  you.' 
But  instead  of  tliis  He  confirmed  the  impression  His 
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iirst  words  had  produced,  and  revealed  Himself  in 
terms  which  disclose  a  mysterious  relation  between 
'the  Father'  and  'the  Son' — a  relation  altogether 
different  from  that  Avhich  subsists  between  the  master 
and  the  servant,  or  between  the  inspiring  God  and  the 
inspired  Prophet.  His  words  should  be  quoted  at 
length,  and  some  of  them  must.  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but 
-what  He  seeth  the  Father  doing ;  for  whatsoever 
thino's  He  doeth,  these  the  Son  also  doeth  in  like 
manner.  For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  sheweth 
Him  all  thing's  that  Himself  doeth  :  and  o'reater  works 
than  these  Avill  He  shew  Him,  that  ye  may  marvel. 
For  as  the  Father  raiseth  the  dead  and  quicken  eth 
them,  even  so  the  Son  also  quickeneth  whom  He  will. 
For  neither  doth  the  Father  judge  any  man,  but  He 
hath  given  all  judgment  unto  the  Son ;  that  all  may 
honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.  He 
that  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father 
which  sent  Him.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He 
that  heareth  My  word  and  believeth  Him  that  sent 
Me,  hath  eternal  life,  and  cometh  not  into  judgment, 
but  hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life.  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when  the 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God :  and  they 
that  hear  shall  live.  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in 
Himself,  even  so  gave  He  to  the  Son  also  to  have  life 
in  Himself :  and  He  gave  Him  authority  to  execute 
judgment  also  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man.  Marvel 
not  at  this :  for  the  hour  cometh,  in  which  all  that  are 
in  the  tombs  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come 
forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection 
of  life  ;  and  they  that  have  done  ill,  unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  judgment.' 
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Wc  hear  those  words  with  amazement.  What 
mortal  man,  the  hi^t^hest  and  most  privileged,  could 
have  uttered  them  ?  Yea,  what  angel  that  stands 
nearest  the  throne  could  have  presumed  to  speak 
thus  of  himself/  It  is  not  needful  that  I  should 
attempt  a  full  exposition  of  the  words  of  Christ.  The 
impression  which  they  produced  on  the  mind  of  His 
hearers,  and  which  they  produce  on  ours,  is  enough. 
The  terms  of  subordination  which  He  uses — '  I  can  do 
nothing  from  myself — 'The  Father  hath  committed 
judgment  unto  the  Son' — 'The  Father  hath  given  to 
the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself,'  are  intelligible  if  we 
accept  it  as  true  that  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  Him 
the  form  of  a  servant  and  came  to  minister.  But, 
understand  them  how  avc  may,  they  must  be  inter- 
preted consistently  with  those  other  terms  which 
assert  unequivocably  the  equality  of  '  the  Son '  with 
*  the  Father  ' :  '  ^ly  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work ' — '  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead  and 
quickeneth  whom  He  Avill,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth 
whom  He  will.'  Even  as  it  respects  those  powers  or 
prerogatives  which  the  Father  is  represented  as  giving 
or  communicating  to  the  Son,  the  maxim  will  hold 
that  whatsoever  is  qiven  must  be  o-iven  accordino*  to 
the  ca2)acit3'  of  the  receiver.  '  It  is  manifest  that  the 
l>eing  who  is  competent  to  such  a  function  as  the 
giving  of  everlasting  life  to  the  multitude  which  no 
man  can  luimbrr.  must  have  original  powers  of  the 
highest  kind.  It  is  the  Father's  will  to  constitute 
Him  the  Fountain  of  Divine  life  to  mankind,  because 
He  i.s,  in  Hlmski.f,  adecpiate  to  such  a  function.'  The 
same  remark  ap])lies  to  the  cornDtiffinr/  of  the  final 
judgment  to  tlie  Son.  '  Such  a  work  as  this  could  no 
more  be  delegated   t(»  an    inferior    intelligence    than 
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could  the  government  of  tlie  universe.  It  requires 
the  highest  attributes  of  the  Deity  for  its  perform- 
ance.' 


14.  For  convenience  sake  we  may  ckister  together 
several  noticeable  assertions  respecting  Himself  which 
we  find  in  the  twelfth  of  Matthew.  Greater  than  the 
prophet  Jonas — greater  than  King  Solomon — are 
claims  which  would  seem  strange  on  the  lips  of  a 
Nazarene  carpenter  if  they  were  not  vastly  trans- 
cended by  other  claims.  Defending  His  conduct  with 
reference  to  the  Sabbath,  He  said,  '  In  this  place  is  one 
greater  than  the  temple.'  Even  if  we  accept  a  differ- 
ent reading  and  say  '  a  greater  thing  than  the  temple,' 
the  meaning  must  be  that  He  was  greater  than  the 
temple.  Now  what  could  He  mean  by  comparing 
Himself  with  the  temple,  and  calling  Himself  the 
greater  of  the  two  ?  Spirit  is  greater  than  matter,  we 
know ;  and  on  this  ground  it  might  be  asserted  that 
every  man  who  entered  the  temple  Avas  greater  than 
the  temple.  But  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself,  not  of  all 
men,  and  defends  His  action  on  the  ground  that  if 
David  was  justified  in  what  he  did  when  'he  entered 
into  the  house  of  God,'  much  more  was  He  in  that  He 
was  greater  than  the  temple.  There  seems  no  natural 
ground  for  any  comparison  between  Jesus  and  the 
temple,  but  we  have  a  key  to  what  otherwise  it  would 
be  difficult  to  understand,  in  words  used  on  another 
occasion:  'Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days  I 
will  raise  it  up.'  These  words  were  not  forgotten  by 
His  enemies,  and  were  alleged  against  Him  when  He 
was  arraigned  before  the  Jewish  Council.  But  He 
spoke,  we  are  told,  not  of  the  material  temple,  the 
restoration  of  which  had  been  begun  by  Herod  forty 
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and  six  years  before,  but  of  the  temple  of  His  body. 
In  the  original   temple  of  the  Jews   there   was   the 

'  Shekinah,  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory,  and 
of  the  special  presence  of  Him  who  is  present  cver}'- 
where.  It  was  thus  a  type  of  that  hody  in  which,  in 
the  fulness  of  the  times,  He  was  manifested,  who  was 

I  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express 
image  of  His  person.  Jesus  was  in  His  own  person 
a  temple  of  God,  a  truer  temple  than  that  on  Avhich 
so  much  Hcrodian  wealth  had  been  expended,  a  truer 

.  temple  even  than  that  of  wdiich  it  is  said  that,  at  its 
dedication,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house  of 

I  God.  The  comparison  indicated  by  the  words  of 
Christ  was,  then,  between  temple  and  temple.  And  on 
this  ground  Jesus  alleged  that  He  was  greater  than 
that  temple  of  which  all  around  Him  were  proud. 
That  His  words  were  not  understood  occasions  no 
wonder,  any  more  than  were  the  words  in  which  He 
spoke  of  'raising  up'  the  temple  of  His  body  in  three 
days.  But  Jesus  did  not  use  them  unadvisedly  ;  they 
were  in  harmony  with  all  else  that  He  said  concerning 
Himself. 
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15.  On  the  same  occasion  Jesus  said,  'The  Son  of 
Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.'  His  Lordship  was 
exercised,  I  believe,  not  in  abrogating  the  Sabbath, 
but  in  authoritatively  declaring  and  exemplifying  its 
true  law.  But  what  we  have  to  do  with  at  present  is 
the  strange,  mysterious  claim  involved  in  any  lordship 

'  over  the  Sabbath  day  by  this  Son  of  Man.  Amid 
thunders  and  other  aui^aist  manifestations  of  the  Divine 

I  presence  wdiich  made  the  people  tremble,  the  law  was 
given.  *  Bemember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 
,     .     The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  Jehovah, 
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thy   God.'      And   throughout 


which    followed. 


prophets  enforced  this  law,  and  denounced  judgments 
on  the  neglect  of  it.  But  now,  to  a  people  who  knew 
the  awful  sanctions  which  guarded  this  law,  a  Galilean, 
one  of  themselves,  stands  up,  and  says,  '  I  am  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath  day.'  The  oft  recurring  question  might 
have  sprung  from  the  lips  of  Pharisee  and  Publican 
alike,  Who  art  thou  ?  And  this  is  the  question  we 
have  to  answer  to-day. 


Who  ai- 
thou  ? 


31—35. 
Luke  viii. 
19—21. 


iffll  brother 
and  sister. 


16.  The  same  question  arises  immediately  when  we 
hear  Him  say,  as  recorded  in  the  same  chapter,  as  He  I  ^.^tt-  xii 
stretched  forth  His  hand  toward  His  disciples —  Mark  hi. 
*  Behold  My  mother  and  My  brothers.  For  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  My  Father  Avhich  is  in  Heaven, 
the  same  is  My  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.'  '  My 
Father,'  not  tlte  Father,  or  your  Father.  On  this  we 
shall  have  more  to  say.  At  present,  mark  the  way  in 
which  he  separates  Himself  from  His  mother  and  His 
brothers,  and  offers  to  those  Avho  do  the  will  of  God 
the  honour  of  being  His  brothers  and  His  sisters. 
Those  who  stood  around  Him  were  His  equals  '  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,'  some  His  superiors.  There  were 
Scribes  there  who  may  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
and  even  the  humblest  of  His  followers  were  in  no 
wise  outwardl}^  inferior  to  Himself.  And  yet  to  be 
His  brother  or  His  sister  they  must  regard  as  an 
honour  and  a  privilege. 


17.  The  significance  of  the  'Sermon  on  the  Mount' 
is  independent  of  all  questions  as  to  the  time  and 
place  of  its  delivery.  AVe  read  it  now  for  the  one 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  realise  what  manner  of 
man  He  was  who  spoke  it,  or  Avhat  He  thought  Him- 
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self  to  be.  We  Avant,  not  to  know  what  He  taught, 
but  to  get  an  impression  of  the  Teacher.  As  to  the 
ethics  of  this  giKiat  Sermon,  unbeHevers  vie  with 
believers  in  extollinf^  them.  '  The  teachiuLC  of  Jesus 
(says  one)  carried  morality  to  the  sublimest  point 
attained  or  attainable  by  humanity.'  '  The  moralit}'  of 
the  Gospel  (says  another)  remains  the  most  beautiful 
code  of  perfect  life  that  any  moralist  has  traced.'  And 
the  Teacher,  they  admit,  rose  to  the  standard  of  His 
own  teaching.  '  Surpassing  in  His  sublime  simplicity 
and  earnestness  the  moral  grandeur  of  Chakya-Mouni, 
and  putting  to  the  blush  the  sometimes  sullied,  though 
generall}^  admirable,  teaching  of  Socrates  and  Plato, 
and  the  whole  round  of  Greek  philosophers,  He  pre- 
sented the  rare  spectacle  of  a  life,  so  far  as  we  can 
estimate  it,  uniformly  noble  and  consistent  with  His 
own  lofty  principles,  so  that  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ  " 
has  become  almost  the  final  word  in  the  preaching  of 
His  religion,  and  must  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  elements  of  its  permanence.' 

Addressing  his  disciples  and  the  multitude,  Jesus 
said,  '  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law 
or  the  proj^hcts :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to 
fultil.'  (The  Kevised  Version  says,  '  Think  not  that  I 
came.')  What  the  words  '  I  am  come,'  and  similar 
words  often  used  by  Jesus  and  about  Jesus,  mean  we 
shall  have  other  opportunities  of  considering.  Why 
should  it  be  needful  for  Jesus  to  say  that  He  had  not 
come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  ?  Who 
could  imagine  a  Jewish  teacher  doing  anything  so 
wicked  ?  There  must  have  been  something  in  the 
character  which  Jesus  assumed,  or  which  he  was 
popularl}'  supposed  to  assume,  Avhich  rendered  it 
proper  or  necessary  for  Him  to  disavow  antagonism  to 
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the  law  and  the  prophets.    It  is  evident  that  He  did  not  ! 
vStand,  that  He  did  not  regard  Himself  as  standing,  in  ; 
the  succession  of  the  prophets,  the  succession  to  which 
Ehjah,  Isaiah,  and  Malachi  belonged.     None  of  these,    ^^^1.  iv.  4 
not  the  latest  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  even  John 
the  Baptist,  had  any  occasion  to  say, '  Think  not  that 
I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets.'     The 
words  could  have  no  meaning  except  in  the  lips  of 
One  who  stood  outside  the  prophetic  order  and  above 
it,  one  who  had    a   place    of    His    own,   a   place  of 
authority,  of  lordship. 

The  announcement  had  been  made  by  John  the 
Baptist  and  by  Jesus  Himself  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  was  at  hand.  And  w^e  may  imagine  the  con- 
fusion of  thought  into  which  many  honest  minds  were 
thrown,  by  the  prospect  of  the  coming  of  the  long- 
predicted  and   hoped   for   King   of    Heaven.     What 


manner  of  person  should  He  be?  What  changes 
should  be  wrought  by  His  coming,  in  their  national 
condition,  in  their  national  customs,  in  their  relations 
to  the  past  ?  Jesus,  in  whom  many  had  already 
recognised  the  King,  now  speaks  as  the  King,  and 
says,  '  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or 
the  prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fuliil.' 
The  full  meaning  of  these  words  time  would  open  and 
reveal. 

What  probably  strikes  the  ordinary  reader  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  authoritative  style  of  the 
Preacher.  His  hearers  were  impressed  with  it  at  the 
time.  '  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old 
time  that  .  .  .  But  I  say  unto  you.'  Some  six  or 
seven  times  did  Jesus  thus  speak.  The  prophets  said 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  but  Jesus  said  '  /  say  unto  you,' 
iind   used   no    other   argument  to  justify   either  the 
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abrogation  or  interpretation  of  ancient  laws,  or  of  what 
His  hearers  beheved  these  laws  to  be — a  st3-lo  this 
which  would  have  been  prcsumptnous,  and  entirely 
unsuitable,  in  the  lips  of  Jewish  prophet  or  of  (ireek 
or  Roman  moralist.  The  emphasis,  it  has  well  been 
said,  lies  throughout  on  the  pronoun  /.  '  The  intense 
self-consciousness  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  Messiah,  and 
as  realising  all  the  dignity  of  His  nature  and  office,  is 
condensed  into  the  pronoun.' 

From  the  first  sentence  to  the  last  we  fe'el  that  there 
is  something;  altonether  unusual  in  the  tone  of  this 
Teacher.  He  does  not  argue  with  us  to  prove  the 
truth  or  rightness  of  what  He  says.  Ho  does  not 
appeal  for  sanction  to  any  that  have  gone  before  Him. 
When  He  does  name  them,  it  almost  seems  as  if  it 
were  to  set  them  aside.  He  does  not  even  appeal  to 
God  for  any  sanction  to  His  teaching.  He  stands 
throughout  on  His  own  authority.  His  words  are 
those  of  a  Pi03'al  Preacher — Royal  in  the  highest 
sense  of  Avhich  the  designation  is  capable.  This  Man 
is  Royal.  We  feel  it.  He  is  a  true  King,  a  King  of 
men,  a  King  of  men's  souls,  a  King  Avhose  authority 
extends  to  the  conscience  and  to  the  innermost  springs 
of  thought  and  action  in  man's  breast.  His  words, 
moreover,  are  manifestly  not  the  result  of  an  etlbrt — 
an  ettbrt  to  be  profound,  to  be  far-reaching,  and  to 
excel  other  men.  They  are  the  spontaneous,  easy, 
utterance  of  His  Royal  intellect  and  will.  If  man 
never  spake  like  this  Man,  it  is  because  never  before 
was  there  a  man  like  this  ^lan. 

It  was  in  the  end  of  the  sermon  that  Jesus  revealed 
Himself  most  fully — and  that  in  words  which  must  be 
read  Avithout  abridgment  :  '  Not  every  one  that  saith 
untoiiu',  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
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Heaven ;  but  he  that  docth  the  will  of  My  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven.  Many  will  say  unto  Me  in  that 
day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  Thy  name  ? 
And  in  Thy  name  have  cast  out  devils  ?  And  in  Thy 
name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  I 
profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you.  Depart  from 
Me,  ye  that  work  iniquity.' 

This  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Jesus  pro- 
claimed Himself  the  hnal  Judge  of  men.  He  did  so, 
we  have  seen,  in  words  spoken  in  Jerusalem,  as  re- 
corded in  John  v. ;  and  towards  the  end  of  His  ministry 
He  said — '  AVhen  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  His 
glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Him,  then  shall  He 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory;  and  before  Him 
shall  be  gathered  all  nations :  and  He  shall  separate 
them  from  one  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his 
sheep  from  the  goats  :  and  He  shall  set  the  sheej)  on 
His  rio^ht  hand  and  the  sfoats  on  the  left.'  And  in 
His  further  prophecy  of  that  great  day  He  represents 
Himself  as  saying,  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me,' 
'  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  not  to  me.' 

Those  who  saw  Jesus  arise  from  His  pillow,  and 
rebuking  the  winds  and  the  sea,  had  not  more  reason 
to  say.  What  manner  of  man  is  this  ?  than  had  those 
who  heard  these  words.  Here  is  a  Nazarene,  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  a  common  Galilean,  coming,  apparently,  of 
a  common  Galilean  stock,  uninstructed  in  the  learning 
of  the  Jewish  schools,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  His 
form  from  that  of  any  other  man,  standing  among 
men  of  His  own  nation,  apparently  His  equals  or  His 
superiors,  declaring,  not  with  frenzy  as  one  Avho  has 
lost  his  reason,  but  with  sublime  calmness  and  self- 
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consciousness,  that  '  in  that  day,'  the  great  day  of  final 
account,  the  destinies  of  His  hearers  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  Him.  What  manner  of  man  is  this  ?  Not 
a  mere  preacher  of  righteousness  ;  not  a  mere  moral 
reformer,  with  intuitions  of  right  and  wrong,  it  might 
be,  more  enlightened  and  intense  than  those  of  any  that 
have  gone  before,  but  a  Mysterious  Being  who  claims  a 
personal  right  to  lay  down  a  laAv  for  mankind,  and  who 
declares  that  at  the  last  He  shall  occupy  the  judgment 
seat  of  the  universe. 

Strong  as  is  the  impression  which  Christ's  words, 
read  without  note  or  comment,  produce,  it  will  become 
stroncfer  if  we  meditate  on  some  of  these  words  one 
by  one.     'Lord,  Lord'     It  w^as  right,  He  taught,  that 
I  men  should  call  Him  Lord — but  it  was  not  enoucfh. 
I  They  must  obey — they  must  do  the  w^ill  of  His  Father. 
'Ill  My  name.'     Men  would  prophecy,  preach,  in  His 
[  name ;  in  His  name  they  would  cast  out  demons ;  in 
i  His  name  they  would  do  wonderful  works.     His  name 
j  would  be  the  authority  of  all  they  did,  and  the  source 
of  all  the  power  by  Avhicli  they  did  it.     Does  He  not 
I  seem  at  least  to  put  Himself  thus  in  the  place  of 
I  God  ?      'These  sayings  of  Mine.'      He   makes   His 
sayings  the  law  of  mankind.   /  Whosoever '  doeth  them 
is  the  wise  man  wdio  builds  on  the  rock ;  whosoever 
doeth  them  not  is  the  foolish  man  who  builds  on  sand. 
It  is  still  the  voice  of  authority.      Xo   lowliness   of 
human  rank  can  prevent  His  own  consciousness  of  it ; 
no  peasant's  garb  can  prevent  others  recognising  and 
feeling  it.     Christ's  '  whosoever '  both  levels  down  and 
levels  up.     It  brings  within  its  sweep  the  proudest 
Pharisee  and  Sadducee  of  the  land — the  Herod  within 
whose  (Jalilec  Jesus  spoke,  and  the  Pilate  who  repre- 
sented the  Roman  Empire  in  the  Castle  of  Antonia  at 
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Jerusalem.  Or,  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
this  '  whosoever '  brought  within  its  sweep  the  poorest 
tiller  of  the  soil,  the  poorest  fisherman  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  the  poorest  leper  that  hung  on  the  skirts 
of  the  crowd  that  was  now  listening  to  the  preacher's 
voice.  In  fact,  the  '  whosoever '  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  comprehended  the  '  all  nations '  of  the  later 
parable  and  prophecy.  It  is  as  comprehensive  to-day 
as  it  was  the  day  it  was  spoken.  There  is  not  a 
crowned  head  in  Europe  which  it  does  not  include ; 
there  is  not  a  homeless  wretch  in  Europe  which  it 
does  not  include.  Who  is  this  Man  of  Nazareth  who 
asserts  a  claim  of  authority  over  mankind,  a  claim  not 
bounded  by  time,  an  authority  that  shall  be  exercised 
when  time  ends  and  eternity  begins  ? 


18.  The  parables  of  Jesus,  recorded  in  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  the  first  Gospel,  are  'all  pitched 
in  the  same  key.'  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  of  which 
Jesus  speaks  in  many  parables,  is  His  Kingdom.  He 
is  the  Son  of  Man  who  sows  the  good  seed  of  God's 
truth,  and  the  field  in  which  He  sows  it  is  the  world. 
The  final  decisions  of  the  Great  Day  are,  as  elsewhere 
declared,  in  His  hands.  '  The  Son  of  Man  shall  send 
forth  His  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  His 
Kincfdom  all  thin^-s  that  offend,  and  them  Avhich  do 
iniquity.'  This  He  will  do  '  in  the  end  of  the  world.' 
The  men  of  the  Nazarene  Synagogue  Avere  astonished 
as  they  listened  to  His  parables,  and  said,  '  Whence 
hath  this  man  this  wisdom  and  these  mighty  works  ? 
Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ? '  Herod's  solution  of 
the  question  was  natural  enough  to  one  Avhose  con- 
science could  not  throw  off  the  memory  of  a  great 
crime  :  '  This  is  John  the  Baptist :  He  is  risen  from 
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the  dead,  and  therefore  mighty  works  do  show  forth 
themselves  in  Him.' 

19.  When  Jesus  sent  forth  the  twelve  on  their 
first  mission,  he  used  words  which  He  had  used  before, 
and  which  He  repeated  afterwards,  which  are  full  of 
signiticance  as  to  what  He  claimed  for  Himself — *  For 
My  sake.'  '  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you 
.  .  .  for  My  saJi'e.'  '  Ye  shall  be  brought  before 
kings  and  governors  for  My  sake.'  '  Ye  shall  be  hated 
for  My  name's  sake.'  *  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  My 
sake  shall  tind  it.'  '  Every  one  that  forsaketh  houses 
.  .  .  for  My  sake.'  '  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life 
for  My  sake  ?'  '  All  these  things  will  they  do  unto 
you  for  My  name's  sake.' 

Connected  with  this  expression  is  Christ's  frequent 
reference  to  His  name,  and  the  place  which  he  assigns 
to  His  name,  not  to  the  uvrd  Jesus,  or  the  u'ord 
Christ,  but  to  Himself.  '  He  that  receiveth  a  child  in 
My  name.'  'Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  My  name.'     '  ^lany  shall  come  in  ^fy  name.' 

Thus  Christ,  and  His  followers  after  Him,  seem  at 
least  to  attach  the  same  importance  and  dignity  to 
His  name  Avhich  the  current  style  of  the  Old 
Testament  does  to  the  name  of  Jehovah.  If  I  refer  to 
the  usage  of  His  followers,  it  is  only  because  His 
words  sanctioned  it,  and  because  they  tind  their  illus- 
tration in  it.  To 'bear  the  name  '  of  Christ,  was  the 
great  honour  of  the  Apostolic  Ministr3\  '  In  His 
name  '  the  miracles  were  wroui^ht.  *  l^elievincf  in  His 
name  '  is  uniformly  represented  as  the  condition  of 
salvation.  '  In  His  name  th(^  nations  shall  hope.'  '  In 
His  name'  Divine  institutions  were  to  be  administered. 
Christian   obedience  was  to   be  rendered  '  all  in   His 
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name.'  It  Wcas  the  very  designation  of  His  primitive 
disciples  that  '  they  called  upon  His  name.'  All  the 
blessing's  of  salvation  Avere  conferred  on  mankind  '  in 

o 

His  name,'  and  '  on  account  of  His  name.'  All  this 
honour  rendered,  all  this  importance  attached,  to  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth — that  is,  to  Himself,  to 
His  power  and  authority  ! 

On  the  same  occasion  of  His  sending  forth  His 
twelve  disciples,  Jesus  said,  '  Whosoever  shall  confess 
Me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  My 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  But  whosoever  shall  deny 
Me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.'  In  these  words  Christ  not  only 
'  speaks  out  of  the  fulness  of  His  consciousness  of  the 
power  w^hich  He  had  with  the  Father,  and  of  the 
harmony  of  the  Father's  will  with  His  own' — claiming 
for  Himself,  as  He  did  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  final  arbitrament  of  human  destiny,  but  He  like- 
wise places  Himself  where  we  might  have  expected 
Him  to  place  God,  or  God's  Law,  or  God's  truth.  He 
does  not  say.  Whoso  shall  confess  God,  or.  Whoso 
shall  confess  God's  law,  but  '  Whoso  shall  confess 
Me.' 

20.  In  His  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  John  the  Baptist, 
'  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come  ? '  Jesus  said  of 
John, '  This  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written,  Behold,  I  send 
My  messenger  before  Thy  face,  which  shall  prepare 
Thy  way  before  Thee.'  And,  '  If  ye  are  willing  to 
receive  it,  this  is  Elijah  that  was  to  come.'  We  turn 
to  see  what  was  '  written '  of  Him  whose  forerunner 
Elijah  was  to  be,  and  we  find  these  words :  '  Behold  I 
send  My  Messenger,  and  He  shall  prepare  the  way 
before    Me ;    and    the    Lord,   whom    ye    seek,   shall 
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'  suddenly  come  to  His  temple,  and  the  Messenger  of 

I  the  covenant  whom  3'e  delight  in,  behold  He  cometh, 

\  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.     But  who  may  abide   the 

\  day  of  His  coming ;  and  who  shall  stand  when  He 

I  a)3peareth  ?     For  He  is  like  a  refiner's  tire  and  like 

fuller's  soap  ;  and  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier 

of  silver,  and  He  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and 

purge  them  as  gold  and  silver  is  purged  ;  and  they 

shall  offer  unto  the  Lord  offerinos  in  righteousness.' 

And   again,   'Behold    I    will   send    you    Elijah    the 

prophet  before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord 

come.' 

In  identifying  John  the  Ba23tist  with  Elijah,  Jesus 
identified  Himself  with  the  Lord  who  was  suddenly  to 
come  to  His  temple,  whose  coming  was  to  be  the  great 
and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  and  of  whom  it  was 
asked,  •'  Who  may  abide  the  day  of  His  coming ;  and 
who  shall  stand  when  He  appeareth  ? '  The  fore- 
runner's words  throw  lioht  on  the  words  of  Malachi — 
'  Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have 
Abraham  to  our  father :  for  I  say  unto  you,  (xod  is 
able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham.  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root 
of  the  trees;  therefore  every  tree  that  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.' 
And  to  the  same  effect  are  the  Avords  of  Simeon — 
*  Behold  this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  risin<>-  ajjain 
of  many  ni  Israel ' — corresponding  with  the  prediction 
that  the  ^lessiah  should  be  as  a  rock  on  which 
believer's  find  refuge,  but  whereon  the  rebellious  are 
broken.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  day  of 
Luke  ii.  10.  the  Lord's  coming  as  a  day  of  joy  '  to  all  people,'  and 
so  it  was.  But  it  was  'a  great  and  terrible  day' 
ikeuis(>.     It    was    the    day  of  a   great    crisis    to  the 
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nation  of  Israel,  a  crisis  which  issued  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  disjDcrsion  of  the  nation 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Whatever  was  said  by  the  prophet  respecting  '  the 
Lord/  whose  way  Elijah  was  to  prepare,  must,  then, 
be  regarded  as  appro23riated  by  Christ  to  Himself, 
when  He  spoke  of  John  the  Baptist  as  the  Elijah  of 
prophecy  and  as  His  own  forerunner.  The  same  may 
bo  said  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  respecting  the  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness  ;  but  as  this  prophecy  is  not 
quoted  by  Christ  Himself,  though  by  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, I  only  refer  to  it  in  passing. 


21.  Not  long  after  Jesus  had  spoken  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Matthew  writes :  'At  that  season  Jesus  answered 
and  said,  I  thank  Thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  earth,  that  Thou  didst  hide  these  things  from  the 
Avise  and  understanding,  and  didst  reveal  them  unto 
babes  :  yea,  Father,  for  so  it  Avas  well-pleasing  in  Thy 
sio^ht.  All  thino^s  have  been  delivered  unto  Me  of 
My  Father :  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the 
Father ;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal 
Him.' 

Either  these  words  assert  a  deep  mysterious  truth 
respecting  the  relation  of  God  and  Christ,  or  they  are 
inconceivabl}^  presumptuous,  if  not  inconceivably 
meaningless.  In  the  prophet  it  is  written — '  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his 
wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his 
might,  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches,  but  let 
him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this  that  he  understandeth, 
and  hnoiveth  Me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise 
lovingkindness,  judgment,  and  righteousness,  in  the 
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earth :  for  in  tlicsc  things  I  deH,i,^ht,  saith  the  Lord.' 
\  And  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  there  have  been 
those  who  knav:  God,  and  worshipped  and  served  Him. 
I  But  Jesus  says,  '  No  one  knoweth  the  Son  but  the 
Father ;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father  save  the 
Son.'  The  knowledge  of  the  Son  by  the  Father  only, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  by  the  Son  only, 
which  Jesus  asserts,  can  be  nothing  short  of  an 
absolute  knowledij'e  of  the  Divine  nature  as  it  is  in 
'  Father '  and  '  Son.'  The  Son  claims  not  only  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  God,  higher,  fuller,  and  more  intimate 
than  that  ever  possessed  by  prophet  before  Him,  but 
to  have  a  knowled^-e  of  Him  which  is  altoQ:ether 
peculiar  to  Himself,  and  which  is  shared  by  no  other. 
In  view  of  His  words,  we  have  to  say  not  only  '  who 
can  find  out  God  unto  perfection,'  but  likewise  '  who 
can  find  out  Christ  unto  perfection  ? '  AVe  are  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  the  infinite  m3^stery  of  the  Divine  nature, 
but  the  words  of  Christ  indicate  an  equal  and  similar 
mystery  in  His  own  nature.  '  No  one  knoweth  the 
Son  but  the  Father.'  '  Here  then  is  a  reciprocal 
relationship  of  equality :  the  Son  alone  has  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  Father :  the  Son  is  Himself  such 
that  the  Father  alone  understands  Him.' 

*If  Jesus  was  a  mere  human  prophet,'  says  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  '  this  is  surely  very  singular  and  unaccount- 
able language.  The  Father  and  the  Son  are  here 
represented  as  having,  reciprocally,  a  full  and  inunedi- 
atc  knowledge  of  each  other,  of  which  no  one  else  is 
possessed.  The  mode  of  expression  leads  us  to  con- 
ceive of  the  knowledge  which  the  Father  has  of  the 
Son,  as  being  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  with  that 
which  tln'  Son  has  of  the  Father ;  no  full  and  iunnedi- 
atc  knowledge  of  either  being  possessed  by  any  other 
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beinc^.  This  surely  is  the  most  natural  import  of  the 
words,  and  is  supported  by  such  parallel  passages  as 
John  i.  18  [the  apostle's  words] :  "No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time  ;  the  only-begotten  Son  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him " ;  and 
John  vi.  46  [Christ's  own  words]  :  "  Not  that  any  one 
hath  seen  the  Father,  save  He  who  is  of  God,  He  hath 
seen  Him."  ' 

Jesus  seldom  called  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  but 
accepted  the  title  when  given  by  others.  But  in  the 
instance  now  before  us  he  calls  Himself  more  signifi- 
cantly, '  The  Son,'  simply  and  absolutely ;  while  He 
speaks  of  '  The  Father '  in  the  same  absolute  manner. 
He  was,  or  said  He  was,  lite  Son  of  Tlte  Father — 
terms  never  used  of  any  other  because  they  could  not 
be  in  truth. 

It  is  well  to  note  the  words,  '  All  things  are  delivered 
unto  Me  of  My  Father.'  Interpreted  by  other  pass- 
ages we  may  paraphrase  '  All  things  '  by  '  All  power,' 
'  All  judgment,'  the  dispersing  of  '  pardon,'  the  giving 
of  life,  and  in  fact  all  else  that  pertains  to  the  accom- 
p)lishment  of  redemption,  according  to  the  Apostle 
Paul's  statement,  that  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in 
Him  should  all  fulness  dwell.  This  deliverin2f  and 
giving  seem  to  imply  subordination  on  the  part  of 
him  wdio  receives.  But  when  we  hear  one  in  human 
form  say,  '  All  things  are  delivered  unto  Me  of  God,' 
we  are  constrained  to  exclaim,  as  often  before,  What 
manner  of  man  is  this  !  And  when  w^e  hear  Him  with 
the  same  breath  assert  that  He  alone  knows  the  Father, 
and  that  the  Father  alone  knows  Him,  the  Son,  we 
must  interpret  His  words  as  excluding  the  idea  of  an 
essential  personal  inferiority.  '  Is  it  conceivable,'  says 
Dr.   J.   Pye   Smith,  'that  a  wise   and  good   teacher, 
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conscious  of  no  dignity  above  that  which  was  strictly 
and  merel}'  human,  or  arising  only  from  his  office  and 
delcgat«^'d  powers,  would  select,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying what  might  have  been  expressed  in  plain  Avords, 
language  which  unquestionably  describes  Himself  and 
the  Eternal  Being  b}^  equivalent  and  convertible 
terms.' 

Godet's  words  may  be  added :  '  That  exclusive 
knowled^re  which  the  Father  and  the  Son  have  of  one 
another  is  evidently  not  the  cause  of  their  paternal 
and  filial  relation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  effect  of 
it.  Jesus  is  not  the  Sun  because  He  alone  perfectly 
knows  the  Father,  and  is  fully  known  only  by  Him  : 
but  He  knows  Him  and  is  known  by  Him  in  this  way 
only  because  He  is  the  Sun.  In  like  manner,  God  is 
not  the  Father,  because  He  alone  knows  the  Son,  and 
is  known  only  b}-  Him ;  but  this  double  knowledge  is 
the  effect  of  the  paternal  relation  which  He  sustains  to 
the  Son.' 

22.  The  words  which  follow  those  we  have  just 
considered,  in  the  first  Gospel,  are  these  :  '  Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.  Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
Me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  3'our  souls :  for  My  yoke  is  easy  and  My 
burden  is  light.'  These  Avords  are  not  so  startling'  as 
those  which  precede  them.  ]]ut  if  we  reflect  on  them 
they  arc  very  startling.  It  is  not  that  He  claims  to 
bo  a  teacher — '  learn  of  Me ' — or  even  that  He  claims 
to  be  a  I'uler — '  Take  My  yoke  upon  you  ' — but  that 
He  promises  to  give,  and  thus  asserts  the  power  of 
(/i>'i ii(f,  rest  to  all  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden. 
Had  He  said  only,  '  Learn  of  me  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
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to  your  souls,'  it  is  only  what  anyone  might  say  who  I 
is  conscious  of  having  a  message  of  peace  from  God  to  i 
men.  But  He  says,  '  I  will  give  you  rest.'  The  Gospels  ,  Matt.  vHi 
tell  us  how  that  on  one  occasion  He  rebuked  the  winds 
and  the  sea,  saying,  '  Peace,  be  still,'  and  there  was  a 
great  calm.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  boldness 
which  said  to  the  raging  sea,  '  Peace,  be  still,'  or  in  the 
power  which  gave  effect  to  the  words — as  if,  one  sa3^s, 
'  the  storm  seemed  to  turn  back  in  surprise  to  listen, 
and  the  waves  fell  down  as  if  God  had  touched  them 
with  His  hand  in  passing  by ' — nothing  more  wonderful 
than  in  the  assumption  implied  in  the  words,  '  I  will 
give  you  rest.'  The  weary  and  heavy  laden  are  to  be 
found  everywhere,  in  every  clime,  and  in  every  age. 
Jesus  knew  it.  He  saw  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world 
in  all  its  depth  and  breath.  He  saw  the  heart  of  it 
and  the  root  of  it.  He  saw  it  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference.  The  world  as  seen  by  Him  was  a 
world  of  sinners  and  of  sufferers.  And  yet  He  Avas 
bold  to  say — '  Come,  all  ye,  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.'  If  ever  there  was  occasion  for  saying,  '  He 
is  beside  Himself,'  it  is  now — unless,  indeed.  He  can 
make  good  His  claim  to  power  over  the  spirits  of  men 
as  over  their  bodies. 

23.  Durinof  this  portion  of  His  Galilean  ministry,  I  Great 

^  ^,  ^  ,  ,  •         1  1  •    1  miracle  at 

Jesus    AvrouGfht    a    memorable     mn\acle    whicli    was   Bethsaida. 

followed  with  important  consequences.    Having  crossed 

the  lake  to  its  eastern  shore,  a  great  multitude  followed 

Him,  '  because  they  saw  the  miracles  which  He  did  on   john  vi.  2. 

them  that  were  diseased.'     He  had  sought  retirement,  j 

but  He  denied  Himself,  and  when  He  saw  the  people  ; 

who  had  flocked   to  Him,  'He   received   them,  and   Luke ix.  11 

spake  unto  them  of  the  K  ingdom  of  God,  and  healed  ! 
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them  that  had  need  of  healing.'  'When  the  day 
began  to  wear  away/  the  multitude  were  without  food, 
and  without  the  means  of  procuring  it.  And  Jesus, 
by  a  strange  power,  such  as  the  GaKleans  had  never 
witnessed,  so  muUipHed  live  barley  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes,  that  not  only  Avere  five  thousand  men  fed, 
but  the  frai^anents  of  the  feast  filled  twelve  baskets. 
No  wonder  that  the  people  thus  miraculously  fed, 
said,  '  This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet  that  should  come 
into  the  world.'  Jesus  saw  their  excitement,  and  per- 
ceiving among  them  a  disposition  to  force  Him  to 
become  their  King,  He  withdrew  Himself  into  a 
mountain  solitude.  And  His  return  to  the  other  side 
was  signalised,  not  only  by  a  great  miracle,  but  by 
words  of  far-reachinii'  significance. 

A  boat  in  which  He  had  sent  His  disciples  away 
was  '  In  the  midst  of  the  sea  tossed  with  the  waves, 
for  the  Avind  was  contrary.'  In  the  fourth  w^atch  of 
the  ni^'ht  He  went  to  them,  walkino-  on  the  sea.  The 
disciples  were  afi'righted,  and  cried  out  with  fear.  But 
Jesus  said  to  them,  '  Be  of  good  cheer  ;  it  is  I ;  be  not 
afraid.'  '  It  is  I ' — that  was  enoudi.  It  sfave  Peter 
courage  to  go  down  out  of  the  boat,  to  walk  on  the 
water,  to  go  to  Jesus.  '  It  is  I " — wliu  i  The  Nazarene  ? 
The  carpenter's  son  i  He  walk  on  the  waves  of  the 
sea  !  Impossible  !  Those  who  were  in  that  boat  saw 
in  Him,  could  not  fail  to  see  in  Him,  a  great  deal 
more.  They  may  or  may  not  have  remembered  that  it 
was  said  of  old,  that  God  alone  s^^i'^'^^^^cth  out  the 
heavens  and  treadeth  on  the  waves  of  the  sea.  But 
the  wonder  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  His  inter- 
pretation of  it — it  is  I — was  itself  sufficient  to  move 
Matt.xiv.3:}  tlicm  to  worsliip  Him,  and  to  say,  '  Of  a  truth  Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God.' 
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24.  We  noAv  come  to  a  great  crisis  in  the  public  life  j  ^ustTtudy 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  turning  of  the  tide  of  popular  ^^  carefully. 
enthusiasm.  The  occasion  of  it  was  the  utter  and 
fundamental  difference  between  His  idea  of  the 
Messiahship  and  the  popular  idea — between  the 
spiritual  and  universal  purposes  of  His  mission  and 
the  carnal  and  national  expectations  of  the  Jewish 
people.  His  own  teaching,  public  and  private,  and 
that  of  His  forerunner, were  very  explicit;  and  those  who 
had  ears  to  hear  should  have  been  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
'Think  not,'  said  John  the  Baptist,  in  words  wdiich 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  national  pride  and  of  the 
national  hope — '  Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves, 
we  have  Abraham  to  our  Father :  for  God  is  able  of 
these    stones    to    raise    up    children    to    Abraham.' 


Matt.  iii. 
9—10. 


Whenever,  or  wheresoever,  Jesus  spoke  of  '  the 
kingdom,'  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

But  all  did  not  avail;  and  the  conversation  and 
discourse  recorded  in  the  sixth  of  John  so  far  dis- 
illusionised the  Galileans,  that  many  who  had  hitherto 
followed  Him  as  avowed  disciples  went  back  and 
Avalked  no  more  with  Him. 

To  ascertain  what  Jesus  taught  respecting  Himself 
at  this  time,  we  need  not  determine  the  exact  circum- 
stances in  which  His  words  were  spoken.  Some  of 
them  may  have  been  spoken  when  those  from  across 
the  lake  first  met  Jesus ;  some  on  the  Avay  to  and 
when  entering  the  synagogue  ;  and  some,  as  stated,  in 
the  synagogue  itself.  But,  according  to  Edersheim,  it 
Avould  have  been  consistent  with  Jewish  practice  that 
the  greater  part  should  have  taken  place  in  the 
synagogue  itself — the  Jewish  questions  and  objections 
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representing  either  an  irregular  running  commentary 
on  His  words,  or  expressions  during  Ijreaks  in,  or  at 
the  conchision  of.  His  teaching.  It  is  the  substance 
that  concerns  us,  and  there  we  find  the  true  Christ 
in  contrast  with  the  popular  Christ. 

Jesus  charged  the  Galileans  with  seeking  Him  not 
because  they  saw  the  signs,  but  because  they  ate  the 
loaves.  Instead  of  seeing,  as  Lange  says,  '  in  the 
bread  the  sign,'  they  had  '  in  the  sign  beheld  only  the 
bread.'  They  saw  in  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves 
and  tishes  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  works  of  the 
same  nature — the  inauguration  of  a  new  era.  But 
He,  the  Son  of  Man,  offered  to  them  food  of  a  very 
different  kind — meat  that  should  endure  unto  ever- 
lasting life.  Taking  up  His  word  '  labour '  or  '  work,' 
they  ask,  What  must  we  do  that  we  may  work  the 
works  of  God  ?  and  Jesus  answered,  This  is  the  work 
of  God,  that  ye  believe  in  Him  Avhom  He  hath  sent. 
In  saying  this  He  took  no  new  ground.  He  had  often 
represented  Himself  as  the  object  of  faith — the  faith 
that  pleases  God  and  saves  man. 

This  was  now  the  turning  point.  If  they  would 
believe  in  Him,  He  must  show  Himself  a  true 
successor  of  Moses — as  they  had  hoped  when  they  saw 
His  miracle  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake — and  must 
give  them  a  sign  that  He  Avas  able  to  do  for  them  what 
Moses  had  done  for  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  Their 
hearts  were  still  grovelling  on  the  earth.  He  had 
offered  a  higher  gift,  better  '  meat,'  than  He  had 
bestowed  on  them  the  day  before.  And  '  they  immedi- 
ately raised  their  claims  to  the  level  of  the  fresh 
promises  made  them,  only  materialist  n<j  fhclr  mean- 
ing.' Their  desire  when  they  tried  to  make  Him  a 
was  that  the  imposing  prodigies  which  were  to 
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inauQfurate  the  reiqii  of  the  Messiah  should  at  leno^th 
be  manifested.  And  now  it  only  remained  that  He 
should  take  the  role  of  a  second  Kedeemer  of  Israel, 
and  feed  His  followers,  as  He  seemed  well  able  to 
do,  even  as  the  first  Redeemer  had  done.  Jesus 
told   them   that   it   was   not    Moses,   but    God,   that 


had  given  manna  to  Israel. 


And  He  who  gave  the 


manna  of  old  was  now  Gfivini?  them  bread  from 
Heaven;  not  perishable,  like  the  manna,  but  enduring 
unto  everlasting  life.  '  Evermore  give  us  this  bread,' 
they  said ;  either  still  utterly  misunderstanding  Him, 
or  unwilling  to  see  a  spiritual  meaning  in  His 
words.  If  mistaken,  they  were  soon  undeceived.  '  I 
am  the  Bread  of  Life,'  He  said.  'He  that  cometh 
to  Me  shall  never  hunger,  and  He  that  believeth 
in  Me  shall  never  thirst.'  Moreover,  He  said.  He 
had  'come  down  from  Heaven/  and  repeated  what 
He  said  to  the  Judfeans  in  Jerusalem  as  to  His  raising 
up  the  dead  at  the  last  day. 

These  Avere  extraordinary  things  to  be  said  of  Himself 
by  this  Nazarene  in  the  ears  of  His  Galilean  neighbours. 
And  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  '  murmur  concerning  Him,  because  He  said  I 
.am  the  bread  of  Kfe,  which  came  down  from  Heaven.' 
And  they  said,  '  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Joseph, 
whose  father  and  mother  we  know  ?  How  doth  He 
now  say,  I  came  down  from  Heaven  ? '  In  re- affirming 
that  He  had  come  down  from  Heaven,  Jesus  said  that 
He  alone  had  seen  the  Father,  and  confounded  His 
hearers  still  farther  by  saying,  '  The  bread  which  I 
.shall  give  is  My  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the  world,'  and 
.still  farther  by  saying,  '  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  not  life  in 
yourselves.     He  that  eateth  My  flesh  and   drinketh 
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My  blood  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.' 

AVhat  could  He  mean  ?  At  the  least  these  tv;a 
things — (1)  that  He  should  die,  and  (2)  that  through 
His  death  believers  in  Him  should  have  everlasting 
life.  Both  these  things  were  utterly  alien  from 
the  popular  conception  of  the  Messiah  and  His 
work. 

Not  lon<x  after  this,  Jesus  '  be^'an  to  show  unto  His 
disciples  ' — evident!}'  made  a  point  of  impressing  upon 
them — that  He  must  suffer  many  things  of  the  rulers 
of  Israel,  and  be  put  to  death  by  them,  and  rise  again 
the  third  day.  But  His  language  in  the  S3TLiagogue  of 
Capernaum  was,  so  far  as  our  record  goes,  peculiar  to 
that  occasion.  '  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  ]\Ian,  3-0  have  no  life  in  you.'  His- 
death  was  to  be  sacriticial — so  we  understand  Him. 
And  the  life,  not  of  the  men  of  Judc-ea  only,  but  '  of 
the  world,'  was  to  come  through  the  spiritual  partak- 
ing of,  that  is  through  faith  in,  His  sacrifice.  And  in 
this  was  fulfilled  the  ancient  oracle  quoted  by  an 
apostle :  '  E3'e  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  thing's  Avhich 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.'  But 
this  great  boon,  with  reference  to  which  another 
apostle  exclaimed,  '  Herein  is  love,'  must  be  expressed 
obscurel3' — revealed,  but  as  '  in  a  mirror  darkl3^ ' — in 
the  Synagogue  of  Capernaum.  And  we  ma3'  sa3^  that 
it  was  the  latest  truth  concerning  their  Master  that 
His  most  intimate  disciples  understood.  Some  of 
them  had  heard  John  the  Baptist  say,  '  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  awa}''  the  sin  of  the  world.' 
And  if  they  had  understood  properl3^  they  would  have 
known  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Priest  as  well  as. 
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a  King,  that  He  was  to  die  as  well  as  to  reign,  and 
that  it  was  through  '  bearing  the  iniquities '  of  man 
He  was  to  '  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong.'  But  all 
this  was  hidden  from  them,  to  use  the  lanq-uao-e  of 
Scripture.  Their  eyes  were  '  holden '  that  they  should 
not  now  see  what,  with  later  illumination,  was  the  joy 
of  their  hearts,  and  the  burden  of  their  ministry  to  the 
world. 

When  Jesus  declared  not  only  that  He  was  the 
Bread  of  Life  which  had  come  down  from  heaven,  but 
that  the  Bread  was  His  flesh  of  which  man  must  eat 
if  they  would  have  life,  the  last  hopes  of  the  men  of 
Capernaum  were  gone.  There  was  no  longer  any  dis- 
position to  take  Him  by  force  to  make  Him  a  king. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Moses, 
and  deliver  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Koman 
Pharaoh.  His  disciples  were  sifted,  as  He  designed 
they  should  be.  And  to  the  few  who  remained.  He 
put  the  question,  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  '  This  ques- 
tion,' says  Godet,  '  far  from  exhibiting  a  plaintive  tone, 
breathes  only  masculine  energy.  Forsaken  by  the 
greater  number  of  His  former  disciples,  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  expected  that  Jesus  would  have 
sought  the  more  earnestly  to  retain  these  twelve,  the 
last  support  of  His  work.  On  the  contrary,  He  sets 
the  door  wide  open.  But  as  He  certainly  did  not 
desire  to  urge  their  departure,  and  intended  only  to 
give  them  permission.  He  could  not  employ  the 
expression  Will  you  not,  which  would  have  been  a 
positive  invitation  to  depart.  Hence,  He  contented 
Himself  with  saying.  Yon  surely  ivlll  not?  If,  how- 
ever, you  Avill,  you  may  depart.' 

The  reply  of  Peter  clearly  indicates  that  he  too  felt 
the  Avords  of  Christ  to  be  'hard  sayings.'     But  the 
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attractive  power  was  stronger  than  the  repulsive. 
shntnptD  j\^ncl  whatcvcr  might  be  the  meaning,  not  now  under- 
stood, of  Christ's  '  sayings,'  and  whatcvcr  dark  mystery 
they  dimly  foreshadowed,  '  the  Twelve  '  could  not  for- 
sake Him  ;  they  felt  themselves  '  shut  up '  to  the 
following  of  Him.  If  they  did  not  understand  all, 
they  understood  enough  to  justify  their  faith  in  Him, 
and  to  constrain  them  to  follow  whithersoever  He 
might  lead.  '  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go '  ?  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  have  believed 
and  know  that  '  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God.'  They 
could  not  go  back  to  their  old  past ;  if  He  failed  them, 
all  hope  of  eternal  life  was  gone.  But  they  had 
believed,  and  were  still  assured,  notwithstanding  all 
difficulties,  that  He  was  the  Holy  One  of  God. 

This  form  of  expression,  now  preferred  by  critics  of 
the  ancient  text  and  adopted  by  the  Revisers,  is  found 
only  in  this  passage  of  the  Gospels,  except  as  used  by 
an  unclean  spirit  in  this  same  synagogue  at  Capernaum, 
'  I  know  Thee  who  Thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God.' 
But  Peter  himself  used  it  when  addressincf  the  Jews 
after  Pentecost — *Ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the 
Just.'  It  was  now  in  Capernaum  a  most  fitting  con- 
fession of  faith.  Jesus  had  said  of  Himself,  '  Him 
hath  God  the  Father  sealed.'  That  seal  was  visible  to 
all  who  had  eyes  to  see,  nowhere  more  plainly  than  in 
Capernaum,  in  His  mighty  works,  most  properly  called 
signs.  In  calling  Jesus  '  the  Holy  One  of  God,'  Peter 
avowed  his  faith  in  Him  as  Divinely  sent,  and  visibly 
sealed  to  give  life  unto  the  world.  His  mind,  full  of 
Old  Testament  thought  and  language,  may  have  been 
unconsciously  influenced  by  the  oracle  in  Isaiah, 
'  Behold  ^ly  servant  whom  I  uphold ;  ^line  elect,  in 
whom  ^ly  soul  delightcth.'     That  servant  was  'the 
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Holy  One  of  God/  the  object  of  a  faitli  which  survived 
the  hard  sayings  which  sent  away  from  Jesus'  following 
many  who  would  fain  have  made  Him  their  King,  if 
only  He  would. 

25.  Not  long  after  the  great  crisis  in  Capernaum, 
Jesus  sought  retirement  in  a  remote  part  of  Galilee, 
near  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  But  '  He  could 
not  be  hid,'  and  there  occurred  the  instructive  incident 
of  the  application  of  a  Syrophenician  woman  on  behalf 
of  her  daughter.  And  not  long  after  we  find  Him 
with  his  Disciples  in  the  Coasts  of  Cnesarea-Philippi. 
The  order  of  the  intervening  events  may  be  traced 
without  difficulty — the  journey  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  and  through  Decapolis  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  feeding 
of  seven  thousand  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  and  the 
conflict  with  Pharisees  who  demanded  a  sign. 

The  region  of  Ciesarea-Philippi  was  chiefly  a  Gentile 
district.  From  an  immense  cavern  at  the  foot  of 
Hermon  there  issued  a  river,  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  This  cave  was  an  ancient  heathen  sanctuary 
of  the  god  Pan,  and  gave  its  earliest  name  of  Pancas 
to  the  town.  '  Jesus'  presence  there,  out  of  Judaea,  in 
a  district  covered  with  tokens  of  heathen  worship,  His 
standing  before  the  cave.  His  gazing  upon  those  build- 
ings, those  niches,  those  inscriptions,  now  in  ruins  and 
defaced,  but  then  telling,  in  their  freshness,  of  idolatries 
still  in  living  power,  carries  Jesus  further  away  from 
Judaism,  and  brings  Him  into  nearer  outward  contact 
with  Gentile  Avorship  than  any  other  position  in  which 

we  see  Him  in  the  Gospel  narrative It  is 

impossible  to  refrain  from  cherishing  the  idea  that 
Jesus  had  purposely  chosen,  as  in  harmony  with  this 
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epoch  of  His  life,  and  the  purpose  He  was  about  to 
execute,  the  unique,  sechided,  romantic  district  of 
Ctesarea-PhiHppi.' 

Somewhere  in  this  region,  alone,  praying,  and  His 
disciples  Avith  Him,  He  asked  them,  *  Whom  do  men 
say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am?'  '  It  was  certainly  not 
for  personal  reasons,  but  to  call  attention  to  the 
impression  made  even  on  the  popular  mind,  to  correct 
its  defects,  and  to  raise  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  to 
far  higher  thoughts,  that  He  asked  them  about  the 
opinions  of  men  respecting  Himself.'  '  Some  say  that 
Thou  art  John  the  Baptist ;  some  Elias  ;  and  others 
Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.'  The  people  repre- 
sented in  these  answers,  agreed  in  that  they  regarded 
Him  not  as  an  ordinary  man  or  teacher,  but  as  having 
a  mission  from  Heaven ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
did  not  regard  Him  as  the  Messiah.  There  were  times 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  miracle  wrought  at  Beth- 
saida,  they,  the  populace,  were  inclined  to  hail  Him  as 
the  Christ ;  but  they  were  disappointed  in  not  finding 
in  Him  the  attributes  which  they  regarded  as  Christly. 
At  the  same  time  they  rendered  Him  no  small  honour 
in  regarding  Him  as  '  one  of  the  Prophets.'  But  He 
was  not  content  with  this  honoiu*.  '  Whom  do  ye  say 
that  I  am.'  Their  spokesman  answered  without 
hesitation — '  The  Christ,'  as  in  Mark  ;  *  The  Christ  of 
God,'  as  in  Luke ;  *  The  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  livinGf 
God,'  as  in  Matthew.  Mark  and  Luke  have  condensed 
the  answer  into  the  one  word,  '  The  Christ ' — the  true 
idea  of  '  The  Christ,'  though  not  the  popular,  involving 
in  it  the  further  idea  of  '  The  Son  of  the  Living 
God.' 

At  the  very  beginning  of  His  ministry,  Xathanael, 
as  we  have  seen,  confessed  his  faith  in  almost  similar 
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terms — '  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God ;  Thou  art 
the  Kmg  of  Israel.'  But  faith  needs  cnhghtenment, 
and  growth,  and  confirmation.  The  faith  Avhich  first 
gathered  disciples  around  Jesus,  when  Andrew  said 
to  his  brother  Simon,  '  We  have  found  the  ^lessias,' 
was  sorely  tried  by  the  unbelief  of  the  rulers  of  the 
nation,  and  by  their  own  disappointed  expectations. 
It  was  nourished  at  the  same  time  by  the  signs 
Avhich  Jesus  w^rought,  by  the  words  of  eternal  life 
which  He  spoke,  and  by  the  character  '  without 
blemish  or  without  spot,'  of  which  they  were  daily 
witnesses.  It  triumphed  in  Capernaum  when  the 
faith  of  many  unspiritual  disciples  failed :  and  now  at 
Csesarea-Philippi,  after  further  trial,  and  after  further 
opposition  to  their  Master,  it  found  triumphant 
expression  by  the  lips  of  Peter.  The  confession  of 
Peter,  and  the  homage  which  it  implied,  were  not  only 
accepted  by  Jesus,  but  led  to  the  response,  '  Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  My  Father  which  is  in 
heaven;  and  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My  church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will 
give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Under- 
standing by  the  rock  (the  Petra)  on  Avhich  Christ  said 
He  would  build  His  church,  the  confession  which 
Peter  (Petros)  had  made,  we  do  not  see  in  His  words 
any  supremacy  awarded  to  Peter.  But  we  see  in  them 
these  following  things :  (1)  Christ  accepts  no  lower 
place  among  men  than  that  of  The  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  Living  God.  (2)  The  faith  and  knowledge  that 
He  is  such  comes  from  a  Divine  inspiration,  even  as 
He  had  said  before.  No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the 
Father  and  he  to  whom  the  Father  shall  reveal  Him. 
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(8)  Tlic  building,  safe-guarding,  and  government  of 
the  kingdom  of  (lod  on  the  earth  were  claimed  by 
Jesus  as  His  work  and  prerogative — '  I  will  build  ^ly 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it.'  '  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  These  claims  were  maintained  by  this  lowly 
Man  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  which  became  daily 
more  bitter  and  deadly. 

Jesus  charged  His  disciples  at  this  time  that  they 
should  tell  no  man  that  He  was  the  Christ — 'a  pro- 
hibition,' as  Keim  says,  *  based  both  on  the  prudence 
that  sprang  from  His  certainty,  and  on  a  repugnance 
to  popular  tumult  prompted  by  carnal  motives.* 
'  Galilee/  Kenan  says,  '  was  an  immense  furnace 
wherein  the  most  diverse  elements  were  seething.'  In 
these  circumstancss  an  indiscriminate  proclamation  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  might  lead  to  tumult,  and 
would  certainly  not  promote  a  true  faith  in  Him. 

26.  '  From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to  show  unto 
His  disciples  how  that  He  must  go  to  Jerusalem,  and 
suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again  tlie  third 
day.'  The  disciples  had,  through  the  lips  of  Peter, 
avowed  the  unhesitating  conviction  at  which  they  had 
now  arrived,  that  Jesus  was  indeed  '  The  Christ  of 
God,'  And  it  was  fitting  that  they  should  now  under- 
stand what  awaited  Him,  '  The  Christ '  though  He 
was.  How  unprepared  they  were  for  it  appears  from 
the  way  in  which  they  received  the  announcement. 
'  13c  it  far  from  Thee,  Lord  :  this  shall  not  be  unto 
Thee,'  Peter  said.  The  severity  of  the  response  of 
Jesus  shows  how  far  His  thou<>hts  were  from  those  of 
His  followers  :    *  Ciet  thee  behind  Me,  Satan  ;    thou  art 
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an  offence  unto  Mo ;  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things 
that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  men.' 

A  second  time  and  a  third  time  He  told  them  of 
His  coming  death,  and  it  is  said  that  '  they  understood 
not  this  saying ;  it  was  hid  from  them  that  they  per- 
ceived it  not ;  and  they  feared  to  ask  Him  of  that 
saying.'  All  which  seems  strange  to  us.  But  that  the 
Christ  should  die  was  a  thought  so  contrary  to  all 
their  conceptions  of  His  mission,  that  they  could  not 
accept  His  words  in  their  obvious  literal  meaning. 
And  they  were  so  awed  by  His  words,  and  the  solemnity 
with  which  He  charged  them  to  let  His  words  sink 
into  their  ears,  that  they  dared  not  ask  Him  what  He 
meant. 

As  to  His  coming  death,  Jesus  not  only  foretold  it, 
but  made  this  extraordinary  statement  respecting  it : 
'  I  lay  down  My  life  for  the  sheep.  '  .  .  .  Therefore 
doth  My  Father  love  Me,  because  I  lay  down  My  life, 
that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketli  it  from 
Me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself.  I  have  power  to  lay 
it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This 
commandment  have  I  received  of  My  Father.'  These 
words  are  either  an  expression  of  insane  presumption, 
or  the  revelation  of  conscious  Divinity.  ''  Life  is  the 
mysterious  thing,  the  giving  and  restoring  of  which  the 
Creator  keeps  in  His  own  hands.  No  skill  or  power  of 
man  ever  made  a  new  living  thing.  No  skill  or  pOAver 
of  man  ever  rekindled  the  mystic  light  of  life  when 
once  gone  out.  The  power  lies  with  man  to  lay  clown 
or  take  away  his  own  life,  but  once  laid  down,  what 
man  is  he  that  can  take  it  up  again  ?  Yet  Jesus 
speaks  as  one  who  has  the  recovery  of  His  own  life  as 
much  at  His  command  as  the  relinquishment  of  it, 
speaks  of  laying  it  down  in  order  to  take  it  again.    He 
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would  have  it  to  be  known,  that  whatever  He  might 
permit  the  men  to  do  who  had  ah-eady  resolved  to 
take  His  life,  His  death  would  not  be  their  doing,  but 
His  own ;  a  death  undergone  spontaneously  on  His 
part,  of  His  own  fr^e  and  unconstrained  choice.  Most 
willingly,  through  sheer  love  and  pity,  out  (jf  the 
infinite  fulness  of  His  Divine  compassion,  was  He  to 
lay  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  that  thus  they  might 
have  life, — and  have  it  more  abundantly  than  they 
otherwise  could  have — His  death  their  life — His  life 
from  the  dead  drawing  their  life  up  along  with  it,  and 
linking  their  eternity  with  His  own.' 

We  may,  or  we  may  not,  accept  Christ's  estimate  of 
Himself  and  of  His  power.  At  present  our  concern  is 
to  show  what  that  estimate  was.  And  the  passage 
just  quoted  does  not  exaggerate  the  meaning  of  His 
words — words  the  like  of  which  no  bcin^i:  in  human 
form  ever  used  before  or  since. 

27.  Before  finally  leaving  Capernaum,  a  question 
!  arose,  the  answer  to  which  may  be  called  enigmatical, 
its  significance  lying  below  the  surface.  The  collectors 
of  the  temple  dues  went  to  Peter  and  asked  him.  Doth 
not  your  master  pay  the  two-drachm  piece,  or  half- 
shekel,  which  every  male  Israelite  was  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  temple  service.  Peter  at  once 
answered.  Yes — either  reixardini!f  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  his  Master  would  thus  obey  the  law,  or 
because  his  Master  had  already  done  it.  On  entering 
the  house  Jesus  anticipated  him,  saying,  '  What 
thinkest  thou,  Simon  ?  The  kings  of  the  earth,  from 
whom  do  they  receive  toll  or  tribute  ^.  From  their  sons, 
or  from  strangers  ? '  And  when  he  said,  '  From 
strangers,'  Jesus  said  to  him,  '  Therefore  the  sons  are 
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28.  In  enforcing  the  duty  of  humility  on  ambitious 
disciples  who  asked,  '  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the 
kino'dom  of  heaven  ? '  Jesus  used  these  characteristic 
words,  '  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  My  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  save 
that  which  is  lost.'  And,  in  the  same  chapter,  He 
says,  '  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  A 
promise,  or  an  assertion,  which  Ave  shall  find  again  in 
the  end  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  James  Morison,  '  would  be  eviscerated  of 
all  heart  and  substance  if  He  were  not  really  omni- 
present and  Divine.' 


29.  On  His  last  iournev  to  Jerusalem  one  came  and  Matt.  six. 
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free.'  Jesus  leaves  Peter  to  make  the  particular 
application,  wdiich  is  obvious  enough,  and  of  deep 
doctrinal  significance.  Jesus  was  a  King's  Son — He 
was  the  Son  of  the  King  of  Heaven ;  He  was  the  Son 
of  God.  Peter  had  himself  but  recently  declared  it. 
And  hence,  since  the  didrachms,  or  temple  dues,  Avere 
an  offering,  or  contribution,  or  assessment,  'jKtid  to 
God,  the  Son  of  God  should  not  be  held  liable  to 
contribute.  Our  Saviour  thus  claims  to  be  the  Prince- 
Royal  of  the  Universe.  The  temple  Avas  His  Father's 
house  on  earth.  It  could  not  be  that  His  Father 
Avould  Avish  Him  to  be  assessed.  Such  is  the  Saviour's 
reasoning.  It  might  be  understood  but  imperfectly  at 
the  time.  But  it  could  not  fail  to  be  remembered  and 
to  produce  fruit. 
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do  that  I  may  have  eternal  hfe  ? '  And  Jesus  said  to 
Him,  '  Why  callest  thou  Me  good  ?  There  is  none 
good  but  One ;  that  is  God.'  The  Revised  Version  of 
Matthew  reads,  '  Why  askest  thou  ^le  concerning  that 
Avhich  is  good  ?  One  there  is  who  is  good :  but  if  thou 
wouldest  enter  into  hfe  keep  the  commandments.' 
But  in  the  parallel  passages  of  Mark  and  Luke,  the 
Revised  Version  retains  the  Avords  '  Why  callest  thou 
Me  good  i     None  is  good  save  one,  even  God.' 

Keim  interprets  the  words  by  saying,  '  Jesus  lacks 
the  perfect  goodness  of  the  Divine  nature,  for  He  has 
to  struggle  against  the  desires  and  fears  of  the  flesh, 
and  on  that  account  He  repudiates  the  title  Good! 
Mr.  Max  Muller  Avrites  :  '  Christ  Himself  objected  to 
any  approach  of  exaggerated  language  on  the  part  of 
His  friends  and  disciples.  He  knew  both  the  small 
value  of  superlative  language  and  the  dangers  to 
which  it  might  lead.  What  would  seem  to  us  less 
liable  to  the  charc^e  of  exag^q-eration  than  to  call  Christ 
Good  Mader.  Yet  we  read  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
(x.  18),  that  when  a  rich  man  came  and  kneeled  to 
Him,  and  asked  Him,  "  Good  Master,  what  shall  I  do 
that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ?  "  Jesus  said  to  him, 
"  Why  callest  thou  Me  good  ?  There  is  none  good  but 
One,  that  is  God."  Try  to  realize  to  yourself  one  who 
could  say  that,  who  could  turn  away  reproachfully 
and  sorrowfully  from  praise  that  seems  to  us  so  simple 
and  moderate  as  Good  Master.  What  would  He  have 
said  to  the  out-pourings  of  high-sounding,  yet  often 
unmeaning,  praise  that  \-  sung  in  our  churches  ? '  Can 
the  Professor  be  ignorant  that  Jesus  Christ  did  accept 
homage  from  His  disciples  in  far  more  'superlative 
language '  than  '  Good  Master,'  and  that  He  never 
once  indicated  that  the 


homage  or 
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exaggerated.  In  studying  any  ordinary  historical 
question  Mr.  M.  Midler  would  have  searched  out  and 
compared  one  thing  with  another,  and  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  the  carelessness  or  superficiality  of 
running  away  with  an  isolated  expression,  and  invest- 
ing it,  as  in  this  instance,  with  a  meaning  which  would 
make  the  speaker  deny  himself.  As  to  the  question, 
What  Jesus  would  say  to  the  outpourings  of  praise  in 
our  churches  ?  We  may  ask.  What  does  He  say  to  the 
outpourings  of  praise  in  the  Heavenly  world,  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Apocalypse  ?  And  if  the  representa- 
tions of  this  book  be  not  accepted,  what  did  Jesus  sa}' 
to  the  outpourings  of  praise  on  a  memorable  occasion 
in  Jerusalem  ?  '  If  these  should  hold  their  peace  the 
very  stones  would  cry  out.' 

In  interpreting  Christ's  answer  to  the  young 
inquirer  after  the  way  of  Eternal  Life,  there  are  two 
facts  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  (1.)  Jesus  did 
not  always  den}^  the  propriety  of  calling  man  good,  or 
claim  that  it  should  be  exclusively  appropriated  to 
God.  Even  in  the  great  Day  of  Judgment  He  will 
say  to  many,  '  Good  and  faithful  servant.'  He  used 
the  word  familiarly,  as  others  were  wont  to  do  ;  *  A 
good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart 
bringeth  forth  good  things.'  (2.)  Jesus  did  call  Him- 
self Good,  and  that  in  a  form  of  mysterious  signifi- 
cance. '  I  am  the  good  shepherd.  The  good  shepherd 
giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.'  'I  am  the  good 
shepherd,  and  know  My  sheep  and  am  known  of 
mine;  as  the  Father  knoweth  Me,  even  so  know  I 
the  Father.  And  I  lay  down  My  life  for  the  sheep.' 
One  can  scarcely  imagine  that  Christ  used  these 
words,  or  that  His  hearers  heard  them,  without  a 
mental  reference  to  a  Psalm  which  was  as  familiar  to 
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them  as  it  is  to  us — the  twenty- third — 'The  Lord  is 
my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.'  These  other  Scrip- 
tures were  familiar  both  to  Christ  and  to  His  hearers : 
'He  (the  Lord  God)  shall  feed  His  flock  like  a 
shepherd.  He  shall  iG^ather  the  lambs  with  His  arm, 
and  carry  them  in  His  bosom.'  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  I,  even  I,  will  both  search  My  sheep  and  seek 
them  out.  As  a  shepherd  seeketh  out  his  flock  in  the 
day  that  he  is  among  his  sheep  that  are  scattered,  so 
will  I  seek  out  ^ly  sheep  and  will  deliver  them  out 
of  all  places  where  they  have  been  scattered  in  the 
cloudy  and  dark  day,  &c.'  '  I  w^ill  set  up  one  shepherd 
over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them,  even  My  servant 
iJavid,  and  he  shall  be  their  shepherd.  And  I  the 
Lord  will  be  their  God,  and  My  servant  David  a  prince 
among  them ;  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it.' 

In  full  view  of  these  Scriptures  Jesus  says  boldly, 
and  without  reserve,  '  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,'  as  if 
He  combined  in  Himself  the  realisation  both  of  the 
words  which  described  Jehovah  as  the  shepherd  of 
Israel,  and  of  those  which  promised  the  coming  of  a 
Shepherd  who,  being  a  King,  bore  prophetically  the 
name  of  Israel's  o'reat  Kin<?,  the  Anointed  David.  AVe 
thus  reach  the  conclusion,  not  only  that  Jesus  did  not 
repudiate  the  title  Good,  but  that  He  appropriated  it 
in  a  form  ^^•hich  involved  claims  which  cannot  be 
called  less  than  Divine.  In  saying  to  the  young  man, 
'  Why  callest  thou  Ale  good  ?  One  only  is  good,  even 
God,'  He  aimed  at  correcting  the  imperfect  notion 
which  he  had  both  of  Christ  and  of  goodness.  The 
young  man  thought  of  Christ  only  as  a  teacher,  and 
used  the  terms  good  and  gooii  thing  without  any  due 
sense  of  what  they  really  meant.  Christ  checked  him 
in  his  almost  meanimrless  use  of  a  word  which  was 
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full  of  meaning,  and  reminds  him  that  perfect  or 
absolute  goodness  belongs  to  God  only.  Whether  it 
belonged  to  Christ  Himself,  He  neither  averred  nor 
denied  at  this  time. 

30.  As  another  illustration  of  how  Jesus  Christ 
appropriated  to  Himself  Old  Testament  metaphorical 
designations  of  God,  reference  may  be  made  to  His 
answer  to  those  who  asked  why  His  disciples  did  not 
fast  like  those  of  John  the  Baptist.  '  Can  the  sons  of 
the  bridechamber  fast  while  the  bridegroom  is  with 
them  ?  As  long  as  they  have  the  bridegroom  Avith 
them  they  cannot  fast.  But  the  days  Avill  come,  when 
the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from  them,  and 
then  they  will  fast  in  those  days.'  His  forerunner 
had  already  designated  Him  as  the  Bridegroom  :  '  Ye 
yourselves  bear  me  witness  that  I  said,  I  am  not  the 
Christ,  but  that  I  am  sent  before  Him.  He  that  hath 
the  bride  is  the  bridegroom :  but  the  friend  of  the 
bridegroom,  which  standeth  and  heareth  him,  rejoiceth 
greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom's  voice  :  this,  ni}- 
joy,  therefore,  is  fulfilled.  He  must  increase  but  I 
must  decrease.' 

To  understand  this,  to  us,  extraordinary  figure  of 
speech,  we  must  go  back  to  the  Old  Testament,  where 
we  read  :  '  Thy  Maker  is  thine  husband  ;  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  is  His  name  ' ; — '  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  saith  the  Lord,  that  thou  shalt  call  Me  Ishi  (my 
husband.)  .  .  .  And  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  Me 
for  ever ;  yea,  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  ^le  in  righteous- 
ness, and  in  judgment.'  In  the  Old  Testament 
idolatry  is  treated  as  adultery,  the  worship  of  an  idol 
being  infidelity  to  the  Divine  Husband  of  the  Nation. 
This  figure,  '  an  elastic  one,  employed  in  various  forms,' 
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is  transferred  to  the  New  Testament  and  the  relation 
of  Christ  to  His  Church.  The  Seer  in  Patmos  heard 
the  voice  of  a  i^a-cat  multitude,  saying,  '  Let  us  rejoice 
and  be  exceedingly  glad,  and  let  us  give  the  glory 
unto  Him  ;  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and 
His  wife  hath  made  herself  ready.'  And  again, 
'  Write,  Blessed  are  they  which  are  bidden  to  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.' 

The  point  which  concerns  us  is  this :  That  Jesus 
Christ,  in  describing  Himself  as  the  Bridegroom  of  the 
Church,  appropriated  to  Himself,  even  as  in  calling 
Himself  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  prerogative  and  a 
function  ascribed  to  God  in  the  Old  Testament. 
What  Jehovah  was  to  the  Hebrew  Church,  Jesus 
represents  Himself  as  being  to  the  Christian,  the 
Universal  Church.  A  higher  claim  could  not  be 
imagined. 

31.  At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  there  were  eager 
discussions  about  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth — who  He 
was  or  might  be,  and  whether  He  was  the  very  Christ 
or  not.  And,  in  the  midst  of  these  discussions,  Jesus 
said,  '  Yet  a  little  while  am  I  with  you,  and  then  I  go 
unto  Him  that  sent  Me.  Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  shall 
not  find  Me;  and  where  I  am,  thither  ye  cannot  come.' 
On  the  last,  the  great  day  of  the  feast.  He  stood  and 
cried,  saying/ If  any  man  thirst  let  him  come  unto  Me 
and  drink.  He  that  belicveth  on  Me,  as  the  Scripture 
hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living- 
water.'  The  Old  Testament  had  said,  '  Ho,  every  one 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that 
hath  no  money.'  And  on  the  seven  days  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  water  was  carried  by  the  priests  in  a 
golden  pitcher  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam  to  the  temple 
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Edersheim. 


and  poured  through  a  silver  funnel  down  to  the  base 
of  the  altar,  immediately  upon  which  the  'Great 
Hallel '  (Ps.  cxiii.  to  cxviii.)  was  sung.  On  the  seventh 
day,  the  priests  made  the  circuit  of  the  altar,  not  only 
once,  but  seven  times ;  hence  the  seventh  or  last  day 
of  the  feast  was  called  the  day  of  the  Great  Hosannah. 
The  'pouring  of  the  water'  was  the  central  part  of  the 
service,  and  during  the  silence  with  which  it  was 
witnessed, '  There  rose  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  through- 
out the  temple,  the  voice  of  Jesus.  He  interrupted 
not  the  services,  for  they  had  for  the  moment  ceased ; 
He  interpreted,  and  He  fulfilled  them.'  It  was  as 
when  He  said  in  Nazareth,  '  This  day  is  this  Scripture 
fulfilled  in  your  ears.' 

The  believer  in  Him  should  not  only  be  blessed 
himself,  but  should  be  a  fountain  of  blessing  to  others- 
The  believer  refreshed  by  water  from  the  Rock,  Christ, 
appears  transformed  into  a  rock  Himself,  from  out  of 
which,  as  in  the  desert,  water  shall  flow  to  bless 
others.  Such  seems  to  be  the  meanim^^  of  Christ's 
figurative  language.  '  He  had  in  chapter  ii.  (of  John's 
Gospel)  represented  Himself  as  the  true  temple ;  in 
chapter  iii.,  as  the  true  brazen  serpent ;  in  chapter  vi., 
as  the  bread  of  Heaven ;  in  chapter  vii.,  as  the  true 
rock ;  in  chapter  viii.,  He  will  be  the  true  light-giving 
cloud ;  and  so  on  till  chapter  xix.,  when  He  Avill  at 
length  realise  the  type  of  the  Paschal  Lamb.  It  was 
thus  that  Jesus,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  made 
use  of  each  festival  to  show  the  old  covenant  realised 
His   person,   so   entirely  did  He  know  and  feel 
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Himself  to  he  the  essence  of  all  the  Theocratic  types' 
No  wonder  that  the  officers  who  had  been  sent  to 
apprehend  Him  should  report,  in  apology  for  not 
fulfilling  their  task,  '  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.' 
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32.  On  tlio  morning  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
we  hear  Jesus  saying,  '  I  am  the  Light  of  the  World  : 
He  that  followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but 
shall  have  the  XvAit  of  life.'  It  was  a  Galilean  but 
recently  emerged  from  a  carpenter's  shop  at  Nazareth, 
of  whom  His  neighbours  said  that  He  had  never 
learned  letters,  that  thus  called  Himself  '  the  Light  of 
the  World.'  And  all  the  ages  that  have  passed  since 
I  He  spoke  the  words,  have  confirmed  and  justified  the 
claim. 

I  Many  other  things  Jesus  said  on  this  occasion 
I  which  fill  us  with  wonder.  '  Yc  are  from  beneath ;  I 
am  from  above:  ye  are  of  this  world ;  I  am  not  of  this 
world.  I  said,  therefore,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins  :  for 
if  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your 
sins.'  '  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then 
shall  ye  know  that  I  am  He,  and  that  I  do  nothing  of 
Myself ;  but  as  the  Father  hath  taught  Me,  I  speak 
these  thiuGfs.  And  He  that  sent  Me  is  with  Me :  the 
Father  hath  not  left  Me  alone ;  for  I  do  always  those 
things  that  please  Him.'  ^Your  father,  Abraham, 
rejoiced  to  see  My  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.' 
The  climax  of  His  claims,  and  of  His  offences  to  His 
enemies,  w\as  reached  when  He  said,  '  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am.'  Or,  more  literally,  '  Before  Abraham  was 
born,  I  am.'  Critics  may  discuss  what  the  ver}^  words  of 
Jesus  in  the  then  vernacular  of  the  Jewish  people  were. 
But,  whatever  they  were,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Apostle  John  understood  them  and  represented  them 
truthfully  in  the  Greek  which  he  has  bequeathed  to 
us.  And  the  people  who  heard  them  may  be  accepted 
as  true  judges  of  their  meaning,  especially  as  their 
interpretation  of  them  was  not  challenged  by  Jesus, 
and  is  not  challenged  by  the  Evangelist.     We,  as  we 
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read  the  words,  revert  naturally  to  the  memorable 
scene  at  the  burning  bush,  when  God  said  to  Moses, 
'  I  am  that  I  arn.'  And  the  people  in  the  temple  seem 
to  have  done  the  same,  for  they  took  up  stones  to  cast 
at  Him  as  a  blasphemer,  and  He  escaped  their  violence 
only  by  hiding  Himself. 

33.  The  words,  '  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,'  have 
already  passed  under  review,  and  the  words  in  which 
Jesus  said  He  had  power  to  lay  down  His  life,  and 
j)ower  to  take  it  again.  And  at  this  point  in  our 
23rogress  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  them  more 
fully — '  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd :  the  Good  Shepherd 
giveth  His  life  for  the  sheep.  ...  I  am  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  know  My  sheep,  and  am  known  of 
Mine.  As  the  Father  knoweth  Me,  even  so  know  I 
the  Father :  and  I  lay  down  My  life  for  the  sheep. 
And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold : 
them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  My  voice ; 
and  there  shall  be  one  flock,  and  •  one  Shepherd. 
Thereforth  doth  My  Father  love  Me,  because  I  lay 
down  My  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  Xo  man 
taketh  it  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself.  I  have 
power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again. 
This  commandment  have  I  received  of  My  Father.' 

The  language  of  Jesus  on  this  and  other  occasions, 
implying  at  once  subordination  to  the  Father  and 
equality  with  Him,  is  that  of  one  who  consciously 
occupied  the  position  foreshadowed  by  the  prophet — 
^  Awake,  0  sword,  against  IVIy  Shepherd,  and  against 
tlte  man  that  is  My  felloiv,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.' 
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brance  of  the  piuification  of  the  temple  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabioiis  after  its  profanation  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Where  Jcsns  abode  durinc;'  this  period  we  cannot  say 
with   certainty.      But   it   could    not    have    been    in 
Jerusalem,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.     There 
Avas   now   no   peace   or   safety  for   Him   there.     The 
hostility  of  the  Pharisees  would  have  accelerated  the 
crisis  and  brought  on  the  iinal  catastrophe.     But  this 
winter  feast  found  Him  once  more  in  the  midst  of  His 
enemies.      Walking    in    Solomon's    Porch,    the    last 
remains  of  the  old   temple,  He  was  surrounded   by 
them,  and  they  demanded  of  Him,  'How  long  dost 
Thou  make  us  to  doubt  ?     If  Thou   be  the  Christ, 
tell  us  plainly.'     He  had  noAV  an  opportunit}^  as  He 
had  at  other  times,  of  undeceiving  the  people,  if  He 
had    unconsciously   misled    them    before.     But    His 
answer  only  confirmed  and  deepened  the  impression 
He  had  produced  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.    '  Never 
had  the  position  of  Jesus,  with  respect  to  the  Jews, 
been  at  such  a  state  of  tension.     When  demanded  to 
say  plainly  whether  He  was  the  Christ,  He  could  not 
answer,  I  am ;  for  the  meaning  which  they  attached  to 
the  word  Christ  had,  so  to  speak,  nothing  in  common 
with  that  in  which  He  used  it.     Still  less  could  He 
reply,   I   am   not ;    for,   indeed.   He   was   the    Christ 
promised  by  God,  and,  in  that  sense.  He  whom  they 
expected.     His  answer  is  marvellous  for  its  wisdom. 
He  appeals,  as  in  chapter  viii.  25,  to  those  preceding 
testimonies  by  which  He  had  applied  to  Himself  all 
the  Messianic  symbols  of  the  old  covenant,  and  had 
in  some  sort  so  spelt  out  His  title  of  Christ,  that  if 
they  deaired  to  believe  they  had  only  to  pronounce  it 
themselves.' 

But  far  bevond  this.     Jesus  re-asserted  the  highest 
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claims  in  these  extraordinary  words — '  My  slieep  hear 
My  voice  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  Me ;  and  I 
give  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  one  pluck  them  out  of  My 
hands.  My  Father  Avho  gave  them  Me  is  greater  than 
all ;  and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  My 
Father's  hand.  I  and  My  Father  are  one.'  Neither 
prophet  nor  angel  durst  speak  thus  of  Himself.  Be  it 
that,  in  some  circumstances,  '  I  and  My  Father  are 
one '  might  mean  no  more  than  unity  of  will  and 
purpose.  But  even  then  a  "inevG  servant  of  God,  the 
most  devout  and  godly — and  all  the  more  if  con- 
sciously very  devout  and  godly — would  not  express 
the  sentiment  in  a  form  which  seemed  to  exalt  Him  to 
a  level  with  God.  The  utmost  He  could  reverently 
say  would  be — '  I  am  one  with  the  Father — what  He 
wills  I  will.'  But  not  onty  does  Jesus  say,  '  I  and  My 
Father  are  one ' :  but  He  says  this  after  saying,  '  / 
give  unto  My  sheep  eternal  life,'  and  after  saying  of 
Himself  what  He  said  of  the  Father,  that  no  one  was 
able  to  pluck  His  sheep  out  of  His  hand.  The  people 
understood  Him  now,  as  they  had  done  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  to  say  that  of  Himself  which  implied 
that  He,  being  a  man,  made  Himself  God. 

The  defence  of  Jesus  has  sometimes  been  interpreted 
to  mean  that  He  claimed  the  title  of  God,  only  in  a 
sense  in  which  that  title  had  been  given  in  an  ancient 
Psalm  to  the  judges  of  the  people.  But  His  hearers 
in  Solomon's  Porch  did  not  so  understand  Him,  for 
they  persevered  in  their  purpose  against  Him,  and 
sought  still  to  take  Him  that  they  might  stone  Him 
as  a  blasphemer. 

The  argument  of  Jesus  was  this: — In  the  eighty- 
second  Psalm  these  words  are  found — '  I  said,  ye  are 
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gods,  and  all  of  you  sons  of  the  Most  High/  The 
persons  thus  addressed  were  judges,  Avho  were  charged 
with  judging  luijustly,  and  who  Avere  told  that,  exalted 
as  they  were,  '  they  should  die  like  men.'  Jesus  says 
of  these  judges  that  '  the  word  of  God  came  to  them.' 
To  them  on  earth  a  Divine  function  was  q-ivcn.  But 
He  was  not  as  one  of  them — a  man  on  earth  to  whom 
a  Divine  function  Avas  given.  He  Avas  not  of  the 
earth,  but  the  Father,  Avith  A\diom  He  Avas,  had  sanc- 
tified, consecrated,  Him  to  the  service  in  Avhich  He 
Avas  noAv  eno-ao^ed,  and  sent  Him  into  the  Avorld  to 
perform  it.  Jesus  thus  distinguished  Himself  unmis- 
takeably  from  all  others  to  Avhom  God  had  given  a 
Divine  Avork  to  do  on  earth.  He  had  come  forth  from 
God  to  do  the  Avork  He  Avas  doino\     And  if  to  a  certain 

o 

class  of  merely  human  representatives  of  God  the 
Scripture  might  say  Avithoiit  blasphemy,  '  Ye  are  gods,' 
Avas  He,  Avho  occupied  a  far  higher  position,  guilty  of 
blasphemy  because  He  said,  '  I  am  the  Son  of  God  '  ? 
And  as  if  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  suppose 
that  He  Avas  takini*-  lower  ^-round  than  He  had  taken 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  He  added — '  If  I  do  not 
the  Avorks  of  My  Father,  believe  Me  not.  But  if  I  do, 
though  ye  believe  not  Me,  believe  the  Avorks :  that  ye 
may  knoAv  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  Me,  and 
I  in  Him.'  Therefore,  as  the  result  of  it  all,  their 
first  impression  confirmed,  they  sought  again  to  take 
Him. 

35.  "From  His  retreat  beyond  Jordan,  Avhither  He 
had  gone  to  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  His  enemies, 
Jesus  was  recalled  by  the  sickness  and  death  of  Lazarus 
at  Bethany.  It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  discuss  the 
many  theories  which  Bationalism  has  invented  to  get 
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rid  of  this  miracle  of  miracles,  the  restoring  of  Lazarus 
to  life.  These  theories  are  mutually  contradictory  and 
destructive.  One  Rationalist  ansAvers  another,  till  no 
hypothesis  is  left  which  is  entitled  to  be  called  rational, 
but  that  which  accepts  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  simply  and  truly  historical.  Godet 
concludes  his  study  of  the  question  thus :  '  Spinoza, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Bayle,  declared  to  his 
friends  that  if  he  could  have  persuaded  himself  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  he  would  destroy  his  whole  system, 
and  embrace,  without  reserve,  the  common  faith  of 
Christians.  And  this  is  just  what  explains  the  fact  of 
its  being  at  present  as  violently  attacked  as  that  of  our 
Lord  Himself.  But  let  the  reader  take  up  St.  John's 
narrative,  and  read  it  again  without  any  previousl}^ 
formed  opinion,  and  the  conviction  to  which  the 
Pantheistic  philosopher  was  unable  to  attain,  v/ill 
spontaneously  and  irresistibly  arise  within  him,  and 
he  Avill,  on  the  testimony  of  this  account,  every  par- 
ticular of  which  bears  the  stamp  of  truth,  simply 
accept  the  fact  with  all  its  consequences,  rather  than 
let  himself  be  carried  hither  and  thither  by  a  criti- 
cism, each  new  attempt  of  which  gives  the  lie  to  that 
which  precedes  it.' 

The  presumption  of  Rationalism,  aye,  and  its  folly, 
cannot  bo  better  illustrated  than  by  these  words  of 
Dr.  Abbot :  '  Having  before  me  the  doctrine  of  the 
synoptic  gospels,  I  am  forbidden  by  mere  considera- 
tions of  style  and  literary  criticism,  from  believing 
that  Jesus  used  the  exact  words,  I  am  the  True  Yine, 
I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,  I  am  the  Light  of  the 
World,  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life;  but  I 
accept  these  sayings  as  Divinely  inspired,  and  as 
being  far  deeper  and  fuller  expressions  of  the  spiritual 
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nature  of  Jesus  than  any  of  the  inferences  which  I 
could  draw  for  myself  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels.'  If 
Jesus  did  not  use  the  words  ascribed  to  Him,  the 
history  which  says  He  did  is  an  untrue  history ;  and 
yet  the  sayings,  invented  by  some  one  who  had  pene- 
trated into  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ,  are  inspired 
sayings !  And  this  modern  critic  considers  himself 
justified,  by  considerations  of  style  and  literary  criti- 
cism, in  saying  that  Christ  never  uttered  them,  not- 
withstanding' the   solemn   and   sacred   record   which 

o 

says  he  did  ! 

The  narrative  of  the  raisin<]f  of  Lazarus  from  the 
dead  is  truly  its  own  witness.  *  Jesus  saith  unto 
Martha,  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.  ^lartha  saith 
unto  Him,  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  at  the  last 
day.  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life :  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  thou2;h  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die.  Believest  thou  this  ? 
She  saith  unto  Him,  Yea,  Lord :  I  believe  that  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  that  should  come  into 
the  world.' 

Jesus  had  already  declared  that  He  would  raise  up 
believers  at  the  last  day.  He  had  likewise  declared 
that  the  Son  possesses  the  same  life-giving  power  that 
is  possessed  by  the  Father :  '  As  the  Father  raisoth  up 
the  dead,  and  quickcneth  them  [causeth  them  to  live] ; 
even  so  the  Son  quickcneth  [causeth  to  live]  whom 
He  Avill.'  He  now  condenses  these  sayings,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  one  memorable  saying,  '  I  am  the 
I  Resurrection  and  the  Life.'  He  had  before  now 
'  substituted  Himself  for  abstract  notions,  as  when  He 
said,  '  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life.'  He  now  substitutes 
Himself  for  the  power  that  raises  the  dead.     And, 
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saying,  'I  mn  the  Resurrection/  He  would  have 
Martha  to  understand  that  His  resurrection  power 
was  not  such  as  could  be  exercised  only  at  the  last 
day,  but  such  as  might  be  exercised  when  He  chose. 
And  this  great  claim  He  made  good,  wdien,  standing 
by  the  grave  of  one  who  had  been  dead  four  days,  He 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Lazarus,  come  forth.' 

The  words,  '  Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me 
shall  never  die,'  disclose  a  privilege  which  cannot  be 
made  palpable  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  ever 
demanding  a  sign.  But  it  is  a  great  and  real  privi- 
leo^e  notwithstandinof.  The  believer  in  Christ  is  not 
exempted  from  physical  death.  But  the  physical  is 
not  the  whole  of  death,  nor  the  worst  of  death.  To 
die  in  the  full  certainty  of  the  future  life  that  is 
secured  for  the  believer  by  Christ,  is  to  pass  out  of  a 
lower  life  into  a  higher.  Such  we  understand  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Jesus  to  Martha.  And 
no  one  was  entitled  to  use  them  unless  He  was 
what  Martha  called  Him,  '  The  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.' 


Death,  not 
death. 


John  xi.  54. 


36.  The  enemies  of  Christ  were  only  exasperated 
by  the  great  miracle  wrought  by  Christ  at  Bethany, 
so  that  He  could  '  walk  no  more  openly  among  the 
Jews.'     Withdrawini:^  f^i'  away  to  the  obscure  bounds    see' 

'  Luke  ix  51 

of  Pert"ea  and  Galilee,  to  a  city  of  which  the  site  is 
doubtful,  he  continued  with  His  disciples,  teaching, 
and  delivering  some  of  His  most  beautiful  and 
important  parables,  until  the  time  drew  near,  some 
three  months  after,  when  He  turned  His  face  once 
towards     Jerusalem.      Six     days    before    the 


more 


Luke  xviii. 
John  xii.  1. 


Passover    He   arrived    at    Bethany,   where   He    w\as 
welcomed  by  the  family  which  was  specially  honoured 


At  Bethany. 
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A  Royal 
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Godot  on 
Luke  xix. 
37—40. 


with  His  '  love,'  and  where  Mary  anointed  His  feet 
with  ointment  that  was  *  very  costl3\' 

On  the  tirst  clay  of  that  memorable  week,  on  the 
last  day  of  which  He  lay  in  His  grave.  He  entered 
Jerusalem  after  a  fashion  that  was  unusual  to  Him, 
but  which  was  in  harmony  with  the  mingled  lowliness 
and  majesty  of  His  life.  The  Evangelists  saw  in  it 
the  fultilment  of  ancient  prophecy — '  Rejoice  greatly, 
0  daughter  of  Zion;  shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem; 
behold  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee  ;  He  is  just,  and 
having  salvation;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  even 
upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.'  And  the  manner  in 
which  Christ  accepted  the  acclaim  of  the  multitude 
justifies  the  Evangelist's  judgment.  On  the  previous 
evening  many  pilgrims  had  gone  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bethany  to  see,  not  only  Jesus,  but  also  Lazarus, 
whom  He  had  raised  from  the  dead.  The  words  in 
which  He  instructed  His  disciples  where  to  find,  and 
how  to  obtain,  the  ass  on  which  He  proposed  to  ride, 
imply  at  once  His  sovereignty  and  His  humility — 
'  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him.'  '  From  the  moment 
that  He  seats  Himself  on  the  colt,  He  becomes  the 
visible  centre  of  the  assembla^'e,  and  the  scene  takes  a 
character  more  and  more  extraordinar}-.  It  is  as  if  a 
breathing  from  above  had  all  at  once  taken  possession 
of  this  multitude.  The  sight  of  the  city  and  temple 
which  opens  up  at  the  moment  contributes  to  this 
burst  of  joy  and  hope.  .  .  .  All  those  hearts 
recall  at  this  mcjment  the  miracles  which  have 
distinguished  the  career  of  this  extraordinary  man; 
they  are  aware  that  at  the  point  to  Avhicli  things  have 
come  His  entry  into  Jerusalem  cannot  fiiil  to  issue  in 
a  decisive  revohition,  although  they  form  an  utterly 
false  idea  of  that  catastrophe.'     The  procession  meets 
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Hosanna  ! 


at  every  step  with  new  crowds  amying  from  the  city; 
and  these  successive  meetings  call  forth  ever  and 
again  new  bursts  of  joy:  'Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David  !  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  !  Hosanna  in  the  highest.'  The  very  chil- 
dren in  the  temple  take  up  the  refrain  and  cry, 
'  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.'  The  chief  priests  and 
Scribes,  believing,  or  feigning  to  believe,  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  Him  to  accept  these  honours,  said  to 
Him,  '  Hearest  Thou  what  these  say  ? '  Was  it  not 
enough  that  He  should  be  accounted  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  ?  How  could  He  dare  publicly  to  accept 
Messianic  homao-e  ?  But  He  did.  Messianic  homao'e 
was  His  right — and  the  children  were  right.  '  Have 
ye  never  read.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings Thou  hast  perfected  praise  ? '  Of  the  multitude 
He  had  said,  '  If  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the 
stones  would  immediately  cry  out.' 


37.  In  the  hour  of  His  triumph,  the  heart  of  Jesus 
was  moved  Avith  compassion  towards  a  city  which, 
within  a  few  days,  under  the  influence  of  wicked 
rulers,  would  cry.  Crucify  Him,  Crucify  Him.  '  When 
He  was  come  near,  He  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over 
it,  saying,  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least 
in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace  !  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.  For 
the  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies 
shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  in 
on  every  side,  and  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and 
thy  children  within  thee ;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in 
thee  one  stone  upon  another ;  because  thou  knewest 
not  the  time  of  thy  visitation.'  Two  days  later  He 
spoke   of  that   time   of  merciful   visitation  in  these 
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Ye  would 
not. 
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Testament 

echoed. 


II.  Chron. 

xxxvi. 

15—16. 


Strange  words — '  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that 
killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent 
unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !  Behold, 
your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.  For  I  say 
unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  see  Me  henceforth,  till  ye 
shall  say,  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.' 

What  words  are  these  ! — '  How  often  Avould  I  have 
gathered  you  under  My  wings.'  /;  /  would  have 
gathered  you — under  My  icings  ! — as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  brood  under  her  wings.  Is  this  the  voice  of  a  man? 
He,  a  man,  gathering  the  people  of  Jerusalem  together 
under  His  protection,  and  saving  them  from  that 
fierce  bird  of  prey  which  was  even  now  hovering  over 
the  city  to  destroy  and  devour  1  Are  not  the  words 
rather  the  echo  and  concentration  of  the  words  of 
Jehovah,  uttered  by  prophets  in  His  name,  through 
many  generations  ?  '  I  spake  unto  you,'  God  says,  by 
His  prophet  Jeremiah,  '  rising  up  early  and  speaking, 
but  ye  heard  not ;  and  I  called  you,  but  ye  answered 
not;  therefore  will  I  do  unto  this  house,  which  is 
called  by  My  name,  wherein  ye  trust,  and  unto  the 
place  which  I  gave  to  you  and  to  your  fathers,  as  I 
have  done  to  Shiloh.  And  I  will  cast  you  out  of  My 
sight,  as  I  have  cast  out  all  your  brethren,  even  the 
whole  seed  of  Ephraim.'  Five  times  do  we  find  the 
familiar  and  affecting  figure — '  rising  up  early'  to  send 
instruction  and  warning — in  this  book.  And  in  the 
very  last  page  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  before  the 
spoiler  came  from  Babylon,  and  to  explain  His  coming, 
we  find  written  :  *  The  Lord  God  of  their  iiithers  sent 
to    them    His    messengers,   rising    up    betimes    and 
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II.  Chron. 


Isa.  xlviii. 
18. 


Deut.  V.  29. 
xxxii.  29. 


sending ;  because  He  had  compassion  on  His  people, 
and  on  His  dwelling-place ;  but  they  mocked  the 
messengers  of  God,  and  despised  His  words,  and 
misused  His  prophets,  until  the  wrath  of  the  Lord 
rose  against  His  j)eople,  till  there  was  no  remedy. 
Therefore  He  brought  upon  them  the  king  of  the  ^?^;- 
Chaldees.'  Long  before  this  sad  ending  of  prophetic 
warning,  the  Lord  said,  by  His  prophet  Isaiah,  '0 
that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  My  commandments  ; 
then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river,  and  thy  righteous- 
ness as  the  waves  of  the  sea.'  This  is  the  spirit  in 
which  God  dealt  with  His  chosen  people  from  the 
days  of  Moses  onwards.  He  had  said,  by  Moses,  '0 
that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  them,  that  they 
would  fear  Me  and  keep  all  My  commandments 
always,  that  it  might  be  well  with  them,  and  with 
their  children  for  ever.'  And  when  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  hastening  to  its  doom,  God  is  represented 
as  saying,  '  0  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ? ' 
'  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  How  shall  I 
deliver  thee,  Israel  ?  How  shall  I  make  thee  as 
Admah  ?  How  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ? '  '0 
Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God ;  for  thou  hast 
fallen  by  thine  iniquity.' 

Have  we  not  in  these  words  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
Christ's  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  ?  Or,  putting  it 
otherwise,  do  we  .not  find  in  Christ's  lamentations  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  prophetic  lamentations  of  long 
ages  that  went  before  ?  And  does  not  His  '  How 
often '  refer  to  ministries  by  His  Spirit  throughout 
these  ages,  rather  than,  or  at  least  in  addition  to,  His 
personal  ministry  ?  The  very  figure  which  He  uses  is 
one  which  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  various 
forms  of  application,  to   describe   the   watchful   and 
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loving  care  of  God  over  His  people.  *  Hide  me  under 
the  shadow  of  Thy  wings.'  'How  excellent  is  Thy 
lovinij'-kindness,  0  God  !  Therefore  the  children  of 
men  put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings.' 
'He  shall  cover  thee  with  His  feathers,  and  under 
His  wind's  thou  shalt  trust.' 

In  the  light  of  these  Scriptures  the  words  of  Christ 
are  intelligible.  They  are  not,  what  they  would  be  if 
they  were  the  words  of  a  mere  man  or  of  a  mere 
prophet,  insane  or  blasphemous.  They  are  the  utter- 
ance of  a  Divine  compassion  which  had  striven  for 
the  good  of  Israel  from  generation  to  generation. 
With  His  usual  calm  but  unobtruded  consciousness  of 
what  He  really  was,  He  could  say,  without  presump- 
tion or  exaggeration,  '  How  often  Avould  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together  [under  My  wings],  even 
as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings,  but 
ye  would  not.' 

38.  On  the  day  after  His  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  Jesus  repeated  an  act  by  which  He  had 
in  the  beginning  of  His  ministr}^  claimed  authority 
over  the  Temple.  '  If  (says  Edersheim)  when  begin- 
ning to  do  the  business  of  His  Father,  and  for  the  first 
time  publicly  presenting  Himself  with  Messianic  claim, 
it  was  fitting  that  He  should  take  such  authority, 
and  first  cleanse  the  Temple  of  the  nefarious  intruders 
who,  under  the  guise  of  being  God's  chief  priests, 
made  His  house  one  of  traffic,  much  more  was  this 
appropriate  now,  at  the  close  of  His  work,  when,  as 
King,  He  had  entered  His  city,  and  publicly  claimed 
authority.  At  the  first  it  had  been  for  teaching  and 
warning,  now  it  was  in  symbolic  judgment ;  what,  and 
as,  He  then  began,    that    and  so   He  now   finished. 
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John  ii. 
13—17. 


Accordingly,  as  we  compare  the  words,  and  even  some 
of  the  acts,  of  the  first  cleansing  with  those  accom- 
panying and  explaining  the  second,  we  find  the  latter, 
we  shall  not  say  much  more  severe,  but  bearing  a 
different  character — that  of  a  judicial  sentence.'  The 
Temple  cleansed  by  His  authority  of  the  unholy, 
thievish  traffic  which  a  corrupt  priesthood  carried  on, 
Jesus  taught  the  people  who  gathered  around  Him, 
astonished  at  His  doctrine,  saying  unto  them,  '  Is  it 
not  written.  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  the  nations  ?  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den 
of  robbers.'  The  Temple  authorities  were  silenced  for 
the  time,  and  did  not,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  seek 
to  raise  the  populace  against  Him.  But  with  bitter 
hatred  in  their  hearts,  they  only  sought  the  more 
eagerly  how  they  might  destroy  Him. 


39.  On  the  next  day,  the  third  of  that  memorable 
week,  the  chief  priests  and  elders  asked  Him,  '  By 
what  authority  doest  Thou  these  things  ?  And  who 
gave  Thee  this  authority  ? '  A  very  proper  question 
this — AVas  His  commission  Divine  or  human  ? — if 
asked  in  a  proper  spirit  and  w^ith  a  right  intent.  But 
those  who  asked  it  T^ere  already  plotting  against  His 
life.  '  The  Sanhedrim  made  sure  that  Jesus  Avould 
claim  a  Divine  commission,  and  hoped  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  declaration  to  bring  Him  to  its  bar,  and  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  question.  On  the  one  hand, 
Jesus  avoids  this  snare ;  on  the  other.  He  avoids 
declining  the  universally  recognised  competency  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  He  replies  in  such  a  way  as  to  force 
His  adversaries  themselves  to  declare  their  incom- 
petence. The  question  which  He  lays  before  them  is 
not  a  skilful  mananivre ;  it  is  dictated  by  the  very 
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Luke  XX.  9. 
Matt.  xxi. 
45-16. 


nature  of  the  situation.  Was  it  not  through  the 
instrunientahty  of  John  the  Baptist  that  Jesus  had 
been  divinely  accredited  to  the  people  ?  The  acknow- 
ledgment, therefore,  of  Jesus'  authority  de^^ended  on 
the  acknowledgment  of  John's.'  The  question  which 
Jesus  asked  them  respecting  the  authority  of  John's 
baptism  disconcerted  the  chief  priests  and  elders. 
'  They,  the  wise,  the  skilled,  who  affect  to  judge  of 
anything  in  the  Theocracy — they  shamefully  decline 
a  judgment  in  face  of  an  event  of  such  capital 
importance  as  Avas  the  appearing  of  John  !  There  is 
a  blending  of  indignation  and  contempt  in  the  neitlier 
do  I  of  Jesus.' 

But  the  answer  which  Jesus  will  not  give  to  the 
chief  priests.  He  gives  immediately  after  to  the  jyeople, 
not  in  a  categorical  form,  but  in  parables,  which  even 
the  priests  could  not  affect  to  misunderstand,  and 
which  were  designed  to  impress  both  priests  and 
people  with  the  sin  and  danger  they  should  incur  by 
rejecting  Him. 


40.  And  now,  after  these  parables,  and  after  various 

attempts  by  Sadducees  and  others  to  entangle  Him 

Thechrist—   in  His  talk,  He  propounds  to  the  Pharisees  a  question 

whose  Son  ?,.,  ,  ,  ,.     ■,  t  . 

which  struck  at  the  root  or  the  popular  misconception 
respecting  the  promised  Messiah  :  '  What  think  ye  of 
the  Christ  ?  Whose  Son  is  He  T  The  popular 
answer  Avas  given  at  once — quite  true  so  far  as  it 
went — '  The  Son  of  David.'  '  Jesus  saith  to  them, 
How  then  doth  David  in  the  spirit  call  Him  Lord, 
saying,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  ^My 
right  hand  till  I  make  Thine  enemies  Thy  footstool. 
If  David  then  call  Him  Lord,  how  is  He  his  son?'  To 
this  question  there  was  no  answer  forthcoming.     No 
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one,  we  are  told,  was  able  to  answer  Him  a  word, 
neither  durst  any  man  from  that  day  forth  ask  Him 
any  more  questions. 

The  question  which  the  chief  priests  could  not 
answer  has  a  direct  bearino'  on  the  aim  of  this  work. 
The  object  which  Jesus  had  in  asking  it  was  not  to 
give  His  enemies  difficulty  for  difficult}^  or  entangle- 
ment for  entanglement.  '  He  had  just  announced  His 
death  and  pointed  out  the  authors  of  it  in  the  parable 
of  the  husbandmen.  Now  He  Avas  not  ignorant  what 
the  charge  would  be  which  they  Avould  use  against 
Him.  He  would  be  condemned  as  a  blasphemer,  and 
that  for  having  called  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  And 
as  He  was  not  isrnorant  that  before  such  a  tribunal  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Him  to  plead  His  cause  in 
peace,  He  demonstrates  beforehand,  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  people,  and  by  the  Old  Testament,  the 
divinity  of  the  Messiah,  thus  sweeping  away,  from  the 
Old  Testament  standpoint  itself,  the  accusation  of 
blasphemy  which  was  to  form  the  pretext  for  His 
condemnation.' 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  establish,  against 
rationalistic  critics,  the  Messianic  character  of  the 
Hundred  and  tenth  Psalm,  or  that  I  should  expose  the 
attempts  of  some  to  find  in  the  question  of  Christ 
some  other  than  the  natural  meaning.  The  interpre- 
tation commonly  put  upon  it  is  confirmed :  (1)  By 
the  expressions  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Apocalj'pse, 
-'  I  am  the  root  and  the  offspring  of  David,'  expressions 
which  correspond  to  those  of  Lord  and  Son  of  David. 
(2)  By  Paul's  twofold  declaration,  '  made  of  the  seed 
of  David  according  to  the  flesh,'  and  '  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  with  power,'  and  (3)  by  the  silence  of 
Jesus   at  the   time   of  his   condemnation — of  which 
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more  by  and  by.  The  question,  '  How  doth  David  in 
the  spirit  call  Him  Lord  ? '  put  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  p)Cople  to  the  conscience  of  His  judges, 
answered  beforehand  the  accusation  of  blasphemy 
raised  against  Him.  Such  was  the  practical  end 
I  which  Jesus  had  in  A'iew,  when  with  this  question  He 
closed  this  decisive  passage  of  arms.  The  Jews  ex- 
pected only  a  human  Messiah.  Jesus  would  have 
them  to  understand  that  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the 
prophets  was  to  be  more  than  human ;  and  He 
claimed  to  be,  not  such  a  Messiah  as  the  Jews  then 
expected,  but  such  a  Messiah  as  the  prophets  foretold, 
at  once  David's  Son  and  David's  Lord. 


TheMessiah 
must  l>e 
David's 
Iiorcl. 


The  nio-ht 
of  betraval. 


The  LorcVs 
Supper. 


41.  We  noAv  come  to  the  events  of  that  night,  so 
critical  in  the  history  of  Christ  and  of  the  world,  in 
which  He  Avas  betrayed  by  one  of  His  own  followers. 
He  knows  His  position.  The  dark  future  is  concealed 
from  Him  by  no  veil.  And,  except  the  mysterious 
agony  of  Gethsemane,  He  possesses  His  soul  with  a 
calm  which  may  well  be  called  the  calm  of  God.  One 
would  almost  suppose  while  the  Cross  was,  not  loom- 
ing obscurely  before  Him,  as  through  a  mist,  but  seen 
clearly  in  all  its  shame  and  pain,  that  He  had  no 
thought  of  Himself,  and  was  concerned  only  to  comfort 
and  counsel  His  disciples.  To  get  a  due  impression 
of  what  He  was,  both  in  His  human  lowliness  and  in 
His  IJivinc  dignity,  one  must  read  the  Avhole  story 
as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  and  especially  by 
the  Apostle  John.  I  cannot  transcribe  it  all  in  this 
place. 

It  was  on  this  memorable  night  that  Jesus  instituted 
the  ordinance  which  we  know  as  *  The  Lord's  Supper,' 
and  which  has  been  observed  from  that  time  until 
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now  '  in  remembrance  of  Him.'  In  this  institution 
Jesus  is  self-revealed  witli  a  fulness  and  distinctness 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  misunderstand.  '  This 
do  (He  said)  in  remembrance  of  Me.'  He  thus  erects 
a  monument  to  Himself.  This  did  not  Moses  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  Passover.  He  and  his  name  had  no 
place  in  it.  To  all  generations  it  was  to  be  simply 
'  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover,  who  passed  over 
the  houses  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  when  He 
smote  the  EgyjDtians.'  But  Jesus  places  himself  in 
the  forefront  of  the  Christian  Passover.  Its  one 
purpose  was  to  be  to  commemorate  Him.  And  in  this 
He  asserted  a  position  for  Himself  which  no  other 
servant  of  God,  either  before  or  after,  has  ever 
claimed. 

Nor  is  that  less  remarkable  or  significant  which  He 
ordained  to  be  done  in  remembrance  of  Him.  Takinof 
bread  He  said,  '  This  is  My  body  which  is  given  for 
you :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.'  Taking  the 
cup,  He  said,  '  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  My 
blood,  even  that  which  is  poured  out  for  you.'  Or 
more  fully  as  given  by  Matthew,  '  Drink  ye  all  of  it : 
for  this  is  My  blood  of  the  covenant  which  is  shed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.' 

Jesus  thus  deliberately  chose  to  have  Himself  com- 
memorated through  all  time  by  symbols  of  His  death. 
There  were  many  scenes  in  His  life  in  which  He  was 
all  glorious,  as  when,  with  the  crowd  around  Him,  He 
spake  as  never  man  spake ;  as  when  He  took  little 
children  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them  ;  as  when  the 
multitude  left  His  presence  restored  to  health  and 
soundness ;  as  when  He  stood  by  the  grave  and  called 
forth  the  dead ;  as  when  He  received  an  embassy  from 
heaven   and   was   transficfured   when   He  communed 
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with  Moses  and  Elias ;  or  as  when  He  gave  command 
to  the  winds  and  the  waves  and  they  obeyed  Him. 
The  death  on  the  cross,  with  a  known  malefactor  on 
either  side  of  Him,  was  the  only  event  in  His  history 
that  was  not  all  glorious,  but  all  shameful,  as  men 
judged.  And  yet  the  monument  Jesus  Christ  erected 
to  His  own  memory  was  a  symbolic  representation  of 
that  death.  Surely  that  death  was  something  other 
than  it  seemed.  He  had  said  before, '  The  Son  of  Man 
is  come  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  and 
to  give  His  life,  a  ransom  for  many.'  *  I  lay  down  My 
life  for  the  sheep.'  '  Therefore  doth  My  Father  love 
Me,  because  I  lay  down  My  life,  that  I  might  take  it 
ai^ain.'  Xow  Jesus  was  consistent  with  Himself  when 
He  ordained  that  the  '  siofns '  of  His  death  should  be 
the  '  sicrns '  of  Himself.  He  had  come  to  die.  His 
death,  compassed  by  wicked  hands  as  it  was,  was  the 
very  end,  according  to  Himself,  for  which  He  had 
come  down  from  heaven.  And  being,  in  His  purpose 
and  rcGfard,  the  chiefest  and  most  glorious  event  of 
His  earthly  history.  He  chose  to  be  remembered  for 
ever,  not  as  the  Mighty  Worker,  but  as  the  D3'ing 
Lamb. 

Accepting  the  Lord's  Supper  as  an  index  to  the 
mind  of  Christ,  we  conclude  that  Christ  Himself  is  the 
very  heart  and  centre  of  Christianity.  *Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  Me.'  Eliminate  Him  from  Chris- 
tianit}^  and,  whatever  may  remain  of  moral  wisdom 
and  of  moral  influence,  the  remnant  is  not  the  Faith 
which  He  gave  to  the  world.  We  conclude,  likewise, 
that  His  death,  as  He  designed  it,  and  as  He  taught 
His  disciples  to  regard  it,  was  no  mere  martydom,  like 
that  of  His  followers  Stephen  and  Paul,  but  the 
ground    on    which   '  remission   of    sins '   was    to    be 
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preached  among  all  nations.  This,  we  repeat,  is 
Christianity  according  to  Christ,  and  as  embodied  by 
Him  in  the  institution  which  He  ordained  m  remem- 
brance of  Himself. 

42.  In  the  discourses  of  that  night  of  the  betrayal 
we  find  Christ  very  clearly  self-revealed.  Let  the 
reader  ponder  them  by  himself.  A  few  references 
must  suffice  for  my  purpose. 

Two  days  before  Jesus  had  said,  '  One  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren.'  He 
now  says  to  them,  '  Ye  call  Me  Lord  and  Master ; 
and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am.  If  I  then,  your  Lord 
and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet;  ye  also  ought 
to  wash  one  another's  feet.'  Jesus  was  not  capable 
of  any  mock  humility,  or  of  the  affectation  of  a 
virtue  that  was  not  real.  And  His  condescension  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  distance  between  His  conscious 
greatness  and  His  disciples'  meanness. 

When  Judas  went  out  from  the  Paschal  chamber 
to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  the  High  Priests,  Jesus 
said,  'Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God 
is  glorified  in  Him ;  and  straightway  He  shall 
glorify  Him.'  On  an  earlier  day  of  that  week  He 
had  said,  'The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man 
should  be  glorified.'  And  on  this  night,  before  going 
out  to  His  well-known  resort  in  Gethsemane,  we  find 
Him  praying,  '  Father,  the  hour  is  come ;  glorify  Thy 
Son,  that  Thy  Son  also  may  glorify  Thee.'  '  I  have 
glorified  Thee  on  the  earth :  I  have  finished  the  work 
which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do.  And  now,  0  Father, 
glorify  Thou  Me  with  Thine  own  self  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  w^ith  Thee  before  the  world  was.'  '  Father, 
I  Avill  that  they  also,  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me,  be 
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with  ^Ic  where  I  am  ;  that  they  may  behold  My  glory, 
which  Thou  hast  given  Me  :  for  Thou  lovedst  Me 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  In  these  words 
Jesus  plainly  asserts  His  pre-existence  with  the  Father 
in  a  state  of  glory  before  He  appeared  in  this  world. 
No  critical  ingenuity  can  invent  any  other  natural  or 
tolerable  interpretation  of  His  words.  And  on  no  other 
ground  but  that  which  is  implied  in  the  assertion  of 
a  glorious  pre-existence  could  Jesus,  without  some- 
thing like  blasphemous  presumption,  pray,  '  Glorify 
Thou  Me.'  A  man,  mere  man,  calling  u]3on  God  to 
glorify  him,  even  as  he  had  glorified  God !  This  is 
not  after  the  manner  of  the  Bible  servants  of  the  Most 
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I  do  not  overlook  the  words,  '  The  glory  which  Thou 
hast  given  Me  I  have  given  unto  them,  that  they  may 
be  one,  even  as  we  are  one :  I  in  them  and  Thou  in 
Me,  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one ;  that  the 
world  may  know  that  Thou  didst  send  Me,  and  lovedst 
Privilege  of  them  as  Thou  lovedst  Me.'  However  glorious  the  privi- 
lege of  believers  in  Christ  thus  prayed  for  and  secured, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  obliterate  the  distinction 
between  Him  and  them,  as  is  shown  in  the  very  next 
words — '  I  ivlll  that  they  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me 
may  be  with  Me,  that  they  may  behold  M^  glory  ';  and 
in  the  last  words  of  this  true  '  Lord's  Prayer  ' — '  0 
righteous  Father,  the  world  know  Thee  not,  but  I 
know  Thee  ;  and  these  know  that  Thou  didst  send  Me ; 
and  I  made  known  unto  them  Thy  name,  and  will 
make  it  known  ;  that  the  love  wherewith  Thou  lovedst 
Me  may  be  in  them  and  T  in  them.' 


vv.  25-20. 
(Rev.  Ver.) 


John  xiv. 
1—3. 
(Rev.  Ver.) 


4'].  These  following  words  speak  for  themselves,  and 
need  no  comment :  '  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in 
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Me.     In  My  Father's  house  arc  many  mansions  ;  if  it  '  ^^'^^^ '° 
were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you ;  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.       And  if  I   go   and  prepare   a   place 
for  you,    I    come   again   and   will   receive   you   unto 
Myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also.'     This 
was   said    calmly    by    one    who    knew    that    before 
twenty-four  hours  should  pass,  He  should  be  found  in 
apparent  helplessness  on  what   was   fitly  called   the 
Accursed  Tree.     Further,  '  Have  I  been  so  long  time    vv.  9-10. 
with  you,  and  dost  thou  not  know  Me,  Philip  ?     He 
that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father  ;  how  sayest 
thou,  Show  us  the  Father  ?     Believest  thou  not  that  I 
am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me  ? '     '  Whatso-    v.  13. 
ever  ye  shall  ask  in  My  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the 
Father  may  be  gloritied  in  the  Son.     If  ye  shall  ask 
anything   in   my  name,    I  will   do  it.'     '  Yet  a  little    v.  19. 
Avhile,  and  the  world  beholdeth  Me  no  more ;  but  ye 
behold  Me  :  because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.' 


44?.  There  is  nothinof  more  remarkable  in  the  words 
spoken  in  the  Paschal  Chamber,  and  nothing  more 
23resumptuous,  one  might  say  insane,  if  Jesus  was 
only  what  He  seemed,  than  in  the  way  in  which  He 
spoke  of  His  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
'  The  Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  My  name.  He  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I  said 
unto  you.'  '  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I 
will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  He  shall 
bear  witness  of  Me  :  and  ye  shall  also  bear  witness, 
because  ye  have  been  with  Me  from  the  beginning.' 
'  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away;  for  if  I  go  not 
away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you :  but  if  I 
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go  I  Avill  send  Him  unto  you He  sladl 

glorify  Me:  for  He  shall  take  of  Mine,  and  shall 
declare  it  unto  you.  All  things  whatsoever 
that  the  Father  hath  are  ^line ;  therefore  said  I 
that  He  taketh  of  Mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto 
you.' 

Had  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  heard  these  words 
they  would  have  exclaimed,  Blasphemy!  Blaspheni}'! 
He  maketh  Himself  equal  with  God!  Away  with 
Him  !  away  with  Him  !  Calling  Himself  the  Son  of 
God  did  not  so  obviously  imply  parity  Avith  God,  as 
when  He  said  that  He,  departing  from  this  earthly 
scene,  would  send  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  enlighten 
and  regenerate  men  ;  and  that  the  Hoty  Spirit  of  God 
would  glorify  Him.  Either  Jesus  was  conscious  of  a 
Divinity  which  entitled  Him  to  speak  thus,  or  was 
oblivious — and  if  oblivious,  blasphemously  oblivious — 
of  that  Scripture  Avhich  He  had  Himself  declared 
'  could  not  be  broken,'  that  Scripture  in  which  He 
found  it  Avritten,  '  I  am  Jehovah :  that  is  My  name : 
and  My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another.' 

45.  The  dependence,  then  and  evermore,  of  believers 
on  Him  for  spiritual  life  and  all  its  practical  fruitful- 
ness,  Avas  declared  at  the  same  time,  in  lant»ua2:e  all 
the  more  imj^i'cssive,  because  founded  on  a  well-known 
law  of  nature — '  I  am  the  True  A^ine,  and  ^ly  Father 
is  the  husbandman.  Every  branch  in  Me  that  beareth 
not  fruit.  He  taketh  it  aAvay  :  and  every  branch  that 
beareth  fruit.  He  cleanseth  it,  that  it  may  bear  more 
fruit.  .  .  .  Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  }-ou.  As  the 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in 
the  Vine,  so  neither  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  Ale.  I 
am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the  branches :  He  that  abideth  in 
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Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth  much  fruit,  for 
apart  from  Me  ye  can  do  nothing.' 

The  figure,  simple  and  obvious  as  it  is,  which  Christ 
thus  uses,  reveals  in  Christ  a  power  which  has  never 
been  claimed  by  any  other.  The  disciple  is  in  Christ 
as  the  branch  is  in  the  vine.  In  interpreting  the 
analogy  we  must  keep  in  view  an  obvious  essential 
difference  betAveen  the  moral  and  the  material.  The 
believer  is  in  Christ,  not  by  a  physical  incorporation, 
or  in  any  sense  that  would  destroy  his  personality,  but  \  Joim 
by  faith.  It  is  faith  that  makes  him  one  with  Christ, 
that  unites  him  to  Christ,  as  nature  unites  the  branch 
to  the  vine.  And  by  faith  he  draws  from  Christ  his 
life  and  fruitfulness,  as  by  its  physical  union  the 
branch  draws  its  life  and  fruitfulness  from  the  stem  of 
the  vine. 

How  is  this  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  superiority  of 
His  teaching  ?  Is  it  because  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
transcends  so  vastly  every  other  practical  sermon  that 
has  ever  been  preached  by  prophet  or  philosopher 
since  the  world  be^ran  ?  It  cannot  be.  For  althouo-h 
Jesus  Christ  was  personally  a  greater  teacher  than 
Isaiah  among  the  prophets,  and  Paul  among  the 
Apostles,  yet  prophets  and  Apostles  taught  not  their 
own  wisdom,  but  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  four  Gospels  cannot  be  so  separated  from 
the  prophetical  and  apostolical  Avritings,  that  they  are 
to  be  accepted  as  the  exclusive  fountain  of  life  and 
holiness.  And  when  Jesus  said,  'Severed  from  Me 
ye  can  do  nothing,'  He  must  have  meant  something 
else. 

Shall  we  find  the  speciality  of  His  meaning  in  the 
peculiar,  the  unapproachable  excellence  of  His  own 
character  ?     Is  it  in  His  example  that  we  shall  find 
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the  one  only  fountain  of  practical  good  ?  Will  the 
study  and  contemplation  of  his  character  enable  us  to 
bring  forth  spiritual  fruit  ?  What  the  purposes  of  our 
own  will  cannot  do,  Avhat  the  wisest  rules  of  life 
cannot  do,  what  the  precepts  and  words  of  Christ 
Himself  cannot  do — is  it  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  example  of  Incarnate  purit}^  and  goodness  ?  Will 
that  example  save  us  from  the  power  of  sin  ?  Will  it 
implant  in  us  holy  principles  ?  And  will  it  foster 
these  principles  into  ripe  and  godly  fruit  ? 

Christ  did  not  exhibit  His  example  any  more  than 
his  precepts,  as  the  fountain  of  holiness.  He  described 
Himself  as  essential  to  the  life  and  fruitfulness  of 
His  disciples,  even  as  the  vine,  with  its  roots  and 
stem,  is  to  the  life  and  fruitfulness  of  its  branches. 
The  branch  separated  from  the  vine,  the  disciple 
separated  from  C'hrist,  can  produce  no  fruit.  They  can 
only  wither  and  die.  So  He  taught.  And  if  we  onl}^ 
accept  Him  and  His  work  on  earth  as  they  are  set 
forth  in  Gospels  and  Epistles,  we  shall  not  lind  it 
difficult  to  explain  His  words.  What  we  have  to  do 
at  present  is  only  to  remark  on  the  marvel  of  the 
prerogative  which  Christ  asserts  in  this  parable  of  the 
vine  and  branches — a  prerogative  Avhich  He  asserted 
consistently  '  in  diverse  manners.'  It  shuts  us  up  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  may  search  the  horizon  of 
history  all  round  ;  and  however  much  we  may  find 
in  it  that  is  glorious  and  beautiful  and  instructive, 
there  is  only  One  person  in  the  whole  ran^e  of  our 
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4().  We  go  with  Jesus  from   the  Paschal  Chamber 
to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,   and   are   first  of  all 
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struck  with  the  contrast.  In  the  one,  speaking  as  on 
a  level  with  the  Throne  itself,  He  says,  '  Father,  I  will 
that  they  also  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  be  with  Me 
where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  My  glory.'  In  the 
other  He  says  to  His  followers,  '  My  soul  is  exceed- 
ing sorrowful,  even  unto  death,'  and  to  His  Father, 
*  0  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  Me.'  The  contrast  between  His  former  self  and 
His  present  self,  is  not  more  striking  than  between  His 
present  self  and  the  experiences  of  later  martyrs. 
Stephen's  soul  was  not  '  sorrowful '  or  '  troubled '  when 
his  murderers  'gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth.' 
Paul,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  mart3T's  death, 
declared  himself  ready  to  be  offered,  and  triumphed  in 
the  assured  hope  of  the  crown  of  righteousness.  How 
shall  we  explain  the  darkness  that  fell  on  the  soul  of 
Jesus  in  Gethsemane  ?  '  Other  men  have  endured  as 
much  physical  suffering,  have  passed  through  as 
ignominious  and  as  torturing  deaths,  Avithout  the 
slightest  ruffling  of  spirit,  with  the  calmest  and  most 
heroic  fortitude,  mingling  even  ecstatic  songs  of  praise 
with  the  sounds  of  the  crackling  fagots  by  which  their 
bodies  were  consumed.  Are  we  to  degrade  Christ 
beneath  the  common  martyr  level,  or  believe  that  a 
burden  that  others  bore  so  easily  prostrated  Him  in 
the  garden,  forced  from  Him  those  prayers,  and 
wrapped  Him  in  that  bloody  sweat  ? ' 

Far  from  it.  Jesus  was  still  consciously  '  The  Son 
of  God.'  Helpless,  and  not  helpless.  To  Peter,  who 
drew  his  sword  to  rescue  him,  He  said,  '  Thinkest  thou 
that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  My  Father,  and  He  shall 
presently  give  Mo  more  than  twelve  legions  of 
angels  ? '  The  strange  power  which  had  during  His 
ministry  scattered  health  around  Him  was  still  His, 
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for  touching  the  wounded  ear  of  the  servant  of  the 
high  priest,  He  healed  him.  His  own  words  uncover 
the  mystery:  'The  cup  which  ^ly  Father  hath  given 
Me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ? '  Had  He  not  said  to  His 
disciples,  '  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  give  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many  '  ?  In  instituting  the  Lord's  Supper 
on  that  very  night,  had  He  not  said,  '  This  is  My  blood 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins  ? '  We  have  here  the  key  to  the  agony 
of  Gethsemane  and  of  the  Cross.  We  may  not  lift  the 
veil,  or  attempt  to  lift  the  veil,  from  the  sufferings  of 
the  soul  of  Him  who  had  encourag^ed  men  to  re^^ard 
Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  wdio  seems  never  to  have 
had  a  moment's  consciousness  of  sin.  But  we  can  say 
with  Dr.  Hanna,  '  We  feel  ourselves  shut  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  agony  of  the  Garden  was  inward, 
unique,  mysterious,  impossible  to  fathom;  the  same 
in  source,  the  same  in  ingredients,  the  same  in  design, 
the  same  in  effect,  with  our  Lord's  spiritual  sufferings 
on  the  Cross  ;  an  integral  and  constituent  part  of  the 
endurance  to  which,  as  our  spiritual  head  and  re- 
presentative. He  submitted,  and  which  sprang  from 
our  iniquities  being  laid  upon  Him,  in  a  way  and 
manner  that  is  not  open  to  us  to  comprehend.' 

We  know  not  how  otherwise  to  interpret  the  story 
of  Gethsemane.  And,  thus  regarded,  we  see  the 
claims  so  boldly  asserted  throughout  His  life,  not 
belied,  but  verified,  by  His  sufferings  in  the  Garden. 
We  shall  iind  these  claims  solemnly  repeated  and  un- 
waveringly maintained,  to  the  last. 
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verified. 


Before 
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47.  Jesus,  led  away  from  Gethsemane  by  the  Roman 
soldiers,  is  Ijrought  first  before  Annas,  who  was  re- 
garded by  the  people  as  dc  jure  high  priest,  while  his 
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son-in-law  Caiaplias  was  high  priest  de  facto.  AVhen 
the  Sanhedrim  assembled  Caiaphas  presided.  The 
first  chars^es  allec>'ed  aq-ainst  Jesus  were  vaofue  and 
general,  and  false  witnesses  were  cited  to  prove  them. 
But  the  witnesses  and  their  charges  broke  down. 
The  high  priest  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  that 
Jesus  maintained  a  dignified  silence,  and  left  his 
accusers  to  confute  themselves.  A  charge,  however, 
must  be  found — one  sufficient  to  justify  His  condemna- 
tion, and  one  likely  to  secure  the  approval,  if  not  the 
applause,  of  the  multitude.  Hence  the  procedure  of  the 
high  priest,  who,  using  the  accustomed  Jewish  formula 
for  administering  an  oath,  said,  '  I  adjure  Thee  by  the 
livinof  God  that  Thou  tell  us  whether  Thou  be  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  V  Matthew  and  Mark  condense 
or  abridge  into  one  what,  according  to  Luke,  were 
two  questions — first,  '  Art  Thou  the  Christ  ? '  And, 
secondly,  in  consequence  of  the  answer,  'Art  Thou 
then  the  Son  of  God  ? ' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  claim  that  He  was 
the  Messiah  did  not  involve  the  claim  that  He  was 
the  Son  of  God.  The  latter  was  not  identical  with, 
but  additional  to,  the  former — that  is,  the  Jews  of  the 
period,  as  already  stated,  did  not  understand  that  the 
Christ  whom  they  expected  and  longed  for  was  to  be 
more  than  human.  And,  however  presumptuous  it 
might  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  Nazarene  to  call 
Himself  '  The  Christ,'  it  would  not  have  been  blas- 
phemous. But  it  was  well  known  that  Jesus  had 
often  spoken  of  Himself  in  terms  which  greatly  trans- 
cended the  conceptions  of  the  people  respecting  '  The 
Christ.'  The  high  priest,  therefore,  asked  not  only 
'  Art  Thou  the  Christ  ? '  but  also  '  Art  Thou  the  Son 
of  God  ? ' 
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Jesus,  put  on  His  oath  by  the  high  priest,  answered 
both  questions  in  the  affirmative.  He  vxis  the  Christ ; 
and  He  ivas  the  Son  of  God.  And  He  added  these 
solemn  words,  '  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  poAver,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.'  The  meaning  of  the  high  priest's 
question  and  of  Christ's  answers  was  unmistakable. 
The  Sonship  which  He  claimed  was  not  such  a 
sonship  as  the  Jews  around  Him  claimed  when  they 
said,  '  We  have  one  Father,  even  God,'  but  a  special 
and  peculiar  Sonship  which  no  mere  man  could  claim. 
And  the  high  priest  so  understood  it.  He  rent  His 
clothes,  saying,  '  He  hath  spoken  blaspheni}- ;  what 
further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ?  Behold,  now  ye 
have  heard  His  blasphemy.  What  think  3'e  ? '  The 
entire  Sanhedrim  accepted  the  high  priest's  con- 
struction of  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  pronounced  Him 
worthy  of  death  as  a  blasphemer.  Jesus  heard  the 
sentence  in  silence,  and  thus  consented  to  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  His  words,  though  not,  of  course, 
to  the  charge  of  blasphemy  founded  on  that  interpre- 
tation. 
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48.  When  Jesus  is  taken  to  Pilate  for  His  sanction  to 
the  sentence  of  death,  the  Jews  support  their  demand 
by  saying  simply,  *  If  He  w^ere  not  a  malefactor,  we 
would  not  have  delivered  Him  up  unto  Thee.'  And 
when  the  Roman  governor  required  a  specific  charge, 
the  charo'e  made  was  that  He  had  assumed  the  func- 
tions  and  authority  of  '  a  king.'  The  governor  in- 
quired into  this  charge,  and  Christ  confessed  Himself 
a  king,  but  explained  that  His  kingship  was  spiritual 
and  not  such  as  should  interfere  with  the  authority  of 
C<i}sar.     At  last,  after  persistent  attempts  to  induce 
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Pilate  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  the  Jews  were  com- 
pelled to  avow  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  them- 
selves adjudged  Him  to  be  worthy  of  death — '  AVe 
have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  He  ought  to  die,  because 
He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God.'  '  To  have  to 
avow  this  was,  doubtless,  to  them  the  very  deepest 
vexation  and  humiliation.  For  in  a  moment  it 
changes  the  complexion  and  meaning  of  the  whole 
business.  It  is  at  once,  on  their  part,  a  confession 
that  Jesus  is  innocent  of  the  crimes  they  had  laid  to 
His  charge,  and,  therefore,  that  all  their  charges  were 
false,  and  all  Pilate's  findings  right ;  and  that  the 
issues  hitherto  raised  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving the  governor.  It  was  also  to  avow  that, 
though  they  had  failed  in  that  most  wicked  design, 
there  was  yet  more  behind — even  the  heinous  offence 
that  He  had  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  Thus 
Pilate  is  given  to  understand  what  all  their  excite- 
ment, and  cabal,  and  concourse,  and  heat,  are  about, 
that  the}^  should  prevail  on  him  to  execute  by  cruci- 
fixion One  whom  they  had  condemned  for  so  great  a 
blasphemy.' 

Jesus  had  explained  His  Kingship  to  Pilate,  because 
it  was  misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  But  He 
would  say  nothing  to  explain,  or  to  explain  away  if 
that  was  necessary,  the  Divine  Sonship  which  He 
claimed.    Here  there  was  no  misunderstanding'.    Caia- 

o 

phas,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  a  clearly  understood 
meaning  in  the  question,  '  Art  Thou  the  Son  of  God  ? ' 
And  Jesus  answered  it  in  the  sense  intended  by  the 
high  priest.  The  heathen  Pilate  could  not  fully  under- 
stand the  force  of  the  new  charge  now  urged  against 
Jesus.  But  he  saw  that  it  had  reference  to  a  super- 
human claim  or  origin,  and  asked,  '  Whence  art  Thou  ? ' 
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The  form  of  the  question  may  indicate  some  timidity, 
some  shrinking  from  the  plain,  direct,  '  Art  Thou  the 
Son  of  God  ? '  But  it  can  mean  nothing  less  than, 
'  Art  Thou  of  earth  or  of  heaven,  of  human  or  of 
Divine  origin  ? '  Jesus  had,  however,  already  suffi- 
ciently indicated  His  heavenly  origin  in  answering  the 
question,  '  Art  Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ? '  And 
further  answer  would  have  served  no  purpose.  But  if 
Jesus  was  not  conscious  of  the  truth  of  the  claim  of  a 
special  Divine  Sonship,  honesty  and  piety — as  we  have 
insisted,  and  must  continue  to  insist — would  have  dic- 
tated an  immediate  disclaimer  and  explanation.  But 
He  is  silent.  '  And  in  His  silence,'  to  use  the  words 
of  Meyer,  '  it  is  precisely  the  self-assurance  and  great- 
ness of  the  Son  of  God  which  are  implied.'  The  very 
silence  of  Jesus  in  this  most  solemn  hour  was  in  itself 
an  answer  to  the  question,  '  Whence  art  Thou  ? '  For, 
as  Dr.  Hanna  says,  supposing  Jesus  had'heen  a  mere 
\  man,  had  come  into  this  world,  even  as  w^e  all  come, 
I  would  He,  had  He  been  sincere  and  upright,  have 
hesitated  to  say  whence  He  came  ?  AVould  He  have 
allowed  Pilate  to  remain  in  doubt  ?  AVould  He  have 
suffered  him,  as  his  question  evidently  implied,  to 
cherish  the  impression  that  He  was  something  more 
than  human. 

49.  Before  we  go  to  Calvary  the  *  Ecce  Homo  '  of 
Pilate  invites  us  to  '  Behold  '  and  study  Jesus  as  He 
appears  through  the  scenes  of  His  trial.  What  manner 
of  man  is  He  ?  What  impression  does  the  whole 
transaction  leave  on  our  minds  ?  Shall  we  say  with 
the  Jews,  '  Away  with  Him,'  or  with  the  centurion, 
'  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God'  ?  Three  alterna- 
tive conclusions  are  to  be  kept  before  us  as  we  proceed 
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— (a)  Imposture,  (/j)  purely  human  innocence,  or  (c) 
the  consciousness  of  a  Being  and  a  position  altogether 
unique. 

There  were  two  main  charo-es  alleo^ed  aofainst  Him — 
the  one  that  He  made  Himself  a  king,  the  other  that 
He  called  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  The  first  He 
answered  before  Pilate  by  explaining  the  Kingship 
which  He  claimed.  To  the  second  He  gave  no  answer 
before  Pilate,  His  assertion  of  His  claim  to  be  called 
the  Son  of  God  before  the  Sanhedrim  having  only 
provoked  the  charge  of  blasphemy. 

In  observing  His  demeanour  throughout,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  certain  qualities  which 
the  world  would  not  spontaneously  call  manly,  but 
which  are  manly  in  the  best  sense,  if  not  in  a  super- 
human degree.  He  is  calm,  patient,  meek,  self- 
possessed,  and  dignified,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  story.  The  wrong  done  to  Him  is  what  we 
should  call  intolerable,  but  not  a  word  escapes  from 
Him  which  suggests  any  stirrings  of  anger  or  resent- 
ment in  His  soul.  His  meekness  does  not  degenerate 
into  meanness  or  abjectness  ;  there  is  no  sign  of  His 
being  cowed  into  submission  by  the  mighty  powers 
which  He  finds  arrayed  against  Him.  He  is  conscious 
of  the  flagrancy  of  the  injustice  which  is  being  done 
to  Him  as  a  man  and  as  a  Hebrew,  and  utters  His 
sense  of  it  in  words  which  must  have  found  an  echo 
in  the  consciences  of  His  enemies :  '  Are  ye  come  out 
as  ao'ainst  a  robber,  with  swords  and  staves  to  seize 

o 

me  ? '  AVhcn  illegally  questioned  about  His  disciples 
and  His  teaching,  He  said,  *  I  spake  openly  to  the 
world;  I  ever  taught  in  the  Synagogue,  and  in  the 
Temple,  whither  the  Jews  always  resort :  and  in  secret 
Lave  I  said  nothing.     Why  askest  thou  Me  ?     Ask 
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them  wliicli  heard  Me  what  I  have  said  unto  them : 
behold  they  know  what  I  said.'  AVhen  Pilate  asked 
Him,  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  He  had  the 
courage  to  demand  of  His  judge  an  explanation  of  the 
question.  And  when  Pilate  reminded  Him  of  his 
power,  which  he  deemed  absolute,  to  crucify  Him  or 
to  release  Him,  Jesus  assumed  the  high  tone  of  a 
Teacher,  and  told  the  proud  Roman  that  his  power 
was  not  his  own  but  given  Him  of  God,  and  told 
him  this  in  w^ords  which  clearl}^  implied  that,  if  he 
exercised  his  power  in  condemning  one  in  whom  he 
found  no  fault,  he  would  be  committing  a  crime  only 
less  criminal  than  that  of  those  who  had  placed  Him 
at  his  bar.  Throughout,  the  meekness  of  Jesus  is  the 
meekness  of  conscious  strencith. 

There  were  times  when  Jesus  held  His  peace.  But 
it  was  never  without  reason — reason  which  even  we 
can  trace.  He  was  not  silent  when  the  high  priest 
asked  '  Art  Thou  the  Son  of  God  ? '  but  he  was  when 
the  high  priest  asked, '  Answerest  Thou  nothing '  to 
the  vat>-ue  charofcs  of  false  Avitnesses  ?  Silent  to  the 
high  priest,  he  replied  to  the  high  priest's  servant, 
because,  as  one  has  said,  '  the  Man  had  committed  the 
outraf*:e  w^ith  an  errinof  conscience  and  in  his  zeal  for 
a  consecrated  office.'  When  Jesus  was  silent,  speech 
would  have  been  useless,  it  would  neither  have  con- 
vinced His  enemies  nor  saved  Himself.  And  yet  we 
wonder  at  His  silence.  AVe  can  imai^ine  the  scathinof 
indignation  Avith  which  He  might  have  exposed  the 
hypocritical  charges  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  baseness  of 
Herod,  and  even  the  vacillation  of  Pilate.  And  no 
ordinary  man — we  might  say,  no  merely  human  man — 
could  have  resisted  the  opportunity  of  exposing  all 
these  parties  before  the  nation.     The  silence  of  Jesus. 
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was  the  fruit,  not  merely  of  consummate  wisdom,  but 
of  what  we  might  be  allowed  to  call  a  supernatural 
self-possession.  Well  might  Pilate  marvel.  Such 
calm  silence  on  the  part  of  a  man  whose  innocence 
was  beyond  question,  but  whose  life  was  sought  with 
fanatical  eagerness,  Avas  unknown  in  the  experience  of 
Roman  governors.  '  This  silence,'  as  Tholuck  has  well 
said,  '  is  a  testimony  for  Jesus,  for  it  testifies  to  the 
repose  of  His  soul ;  then  to  His  sublimity;  and  finally 
to  His  consciousness  of  the  righteousness  of  His 
cause.' 

As  to  real  dignity,  we  find  it,  not  in  the  high  priest, 
nor  in  the  Roman  procurator,  but  in  the  apparently 
helpless  Nazarene  at  their  bar.  All  but  Himself  seem 
in  haste,  tossed  to  and  fro  by  sundry  passions — the 
accusers  recklessly  eager  to  obtain  a  conviction  and 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  ;  the  judge  at  once  strong 
and  feeble — strong  in  his  Roman  authority,  and  feeble 
through  his  fears  of  a  possible  reckoning  with  himself 
by  others  at  the  bar  of  a  higher  Roman  authority  than 
his  own.  Both  Jewish  elder  and  Roman  judge  act  in  a 
Avay  that  excites  mingled  indignation,  compassion,  and 
contempt.  In  Jesus  alone,  the  object  as  He  is  of  the- 
malice  of  Jew  and  the  scorn  of  Roman,  do  we  see 
dignity,  a  dignity  Avhich  constrains  a  higher  feeling 
than  mere  admiration.  His  whole  bearing  is  full  of 
'  signs,'  not  merely  that  He  was  an  innocent  man,  but 
that  He  was  conscious  that  He  had  nothing  to 
retract  of  all  that  He  had  taught  His  disciples  to 
regard  Him. 

50.  We  have  not  proceeded  far  on  the  way  to 
Calvary  when  we  find  evidence  of  what  we  may  call 
the  identity  of  Jesus.     In  the  hour  of  His  triumph  He 
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had  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  said,  '  If  thou  hadst 
kno^vn,  even  then,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace  !  But  now  they  are 
hid  from  thine  eyes.'  The  hour  of  'the  power  of 
darkness '  has  come,  and,  already  cruelly  scourged  and 
wearing  a  crown  of  thorns.  He  is  on  His  way  to  the 
Cross ;  and,  seeing  a  great  company  of  women  whose 
hearts  were  moved  by  His  wrongs.  He  turned  to  them 
and  said,  '  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  Me, 
but  weep  for  yourselves,  and  for  your  children.  For, 
behold,  the  days  are  coming,  in  the  which  they  shall 
say,  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that  never 
bare,  and  the  paps  which  never  gave  suck.  Then 
shall  they  begin  to  say  to  the  mountains,  Fall  on  us ; 
and  to  the  hills.  Cover  us.  For  if  they  do  these 
things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ? ' 
We  hear  in  these  words  the  very  tones  of  Him  avIio 
had  said,  '  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  chil- 
dren together,  even  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood 
under  her  wings,  but  3^e  would  not.'  It  is  the  Son  of 
^lan  and  the  Son  of  God  that  speaks. 
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51.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  story  of  Calvary. 
But  there  are  points  in  it  which  throw  light  on  the 
claims  which  all  the  Jewish  world  knew  that  Jesus 
asserted  for  Himself  When  passers-by  reviled  Him 
and  said,  'Thou  that  destroyest  the  Temple  and 
buildest  it  in  three  days.  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God 
save  Thyself,'  they  were  witnesses  that  He  had  said, 
'  Destroy  this  Temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
up  again.'  When  the  chief  priests,  mocking  Him,  with 
the  elders,  said — '  He  saved  others ;  Himself  He  can- 
not save.  If  He  be  the  King  of  Israel,  let  Him  now 
come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  Him. 
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He  trusted  in  God  ;  let  Him  now  deliver  Him,  if  He 
will  have  Him ;  for  He  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God ' — 
they  summed  up  what  they  would  call  His  pretensions, 
He  professed  to  be,  and  was  by  many  believed  to  be, 
the  King  of  Israel.  He  professed  to  be,  and  was  by 
many  believed  to  be,  the  Son  of  God.  This  was  uni- 
versally known.  '  He  saved  others,'  the  chief  priests 
said.  They  could  not  deny  it.  He  had  gone  about 
doing  good,  not  by  such  means  as  were  Avithin  the 
reach  of  all,  but  by  works  of  which  a  Sanhedrist  had 
said,  '  No  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  Thou  doest, 
except  God  be  with  him.'  This  His  enemies  knew 
full  well.  The  wonder  was  that,  knowing  He  had 
saved  others,  thc}^  should  doubt  whether  He  could 
save  Himself.  When  they  said,  '  If  He  be  the  King  of 
Israel,  let  Him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,'  we 
can  well  imaofine  that  it  was  with  some  misQ^ivingf  lest 
He  should  come  down  and  confound  them,  for  they 
knew  He  had  done  greater  wonders  than  this.  As  to 
believing  in  Him,  if  He  should  come  down — no,  they 
would  not.  Their  unbelief  was  of  the  heart,  not 
throuQfh  want  of  evidence.  He  afterwards  rose  from 
the  dead,  a  greater  miracle — if  one  miracle  may  be 
compared  with  another — than  coming  down  from  the 
cross,  and  they  believed  not. 

But  in  this  dark  hour  His  words,  '  The  last  shall  be 
first,'  were  fulfilled.  The  two  malefactors  who  were 
crucified  with  Him  were  robbers,  belonging  probably 
to  the  band  of  which  Barabbas  was  the  leader,  who 
had  made  insurrection,  and  who  had  committed  mur- 
der in  the  insurrection.  Most  of  the  insurrections  of 
the  period  arose  out  of  the  deep  sentiment  of  the 
nation,  that  it  was  a  double  dishonour  to  be  ruled  by 
a  foreign   and   a  heathen  power.     Out  of  this  class 
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there  sprang  the  bands  of  men  known  in  Jewish  his- 
tory as  '  zealots/  afterwards  as  '  assassins,'  wdio  based 
their  profession  on  a  fanatical  hatred  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  but  often  exercised  their  terrible  profession 
a<?ainst  all  who  fell  into  their  hands.  To  these  men, 
as  to  all  others,  not  excepting  lepers  in  their  isolation, 
the  character  and  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  were 
well  known.  They  may  have  often  mingled  with  the 
crowd  that  had  listened  to  His  words  and  received  the 
benefits  of  His  loving  power.  The  robber  on  the  cross 
beside  Jesus  may  have  seen  many  pretenders  to  high 
religion,  may  have  seen  even  pretenders  to  the  king- 
ship of  Israel.  But  he  had  never  witnessed  such  a 
spirit  as  that  of  Jesus.  It  was  all  new  to  him ;  as 
the  heaven  above  the  earth,  so  was  it  above  all  that 
he  had  ever  known  or  seen.  The  known  professions 
of  Jesus  were  confirmed  by  the  sublime  patience  and 
Divine  lovinorness  of  His  demeanour  on  the  cross. 
This  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  begot  in  the  heart  of  the 
robber  the  conviction  that  Jesus  w^as  indeed  the  Great 
King  whose  coming  prophets  had  foretold.  '  We 
thouo-ht  it  had  been  He  who  should  have  redeemed 
Israel,'  the  disciples  said,  Avhen  their  Master  was  laid 
in  the  grave.  But  the  penitent  robber  had  no  doubt 
of  it  even  when  their  Master  was  dying — '  Lord,  re- 
member me  when  Thou  comest  in  Th}^  kingdom.' 
It  does  not  concern  us  to  determine  what  He  really 
knew  of  that  kingdom,  and  what  idea  he  had  of  Christ's 
cominof  in  it.  But  we  need  not  imafnne  that  because 
he  was  a  robber  he  was  an  ignorant  man.  And  it  is 
certain  that  all  that  he  knew  now  became  truth  to  his 
soul.  His  past  life  was  stripped  of  all  the  pretences 
under  which  its  true  character  was  hidden,  and  his 
fellow-suft'erer  was  confessed,  even  in  the  insults  of  His 
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enemies,  to  have  power  to  '  save.'     And  to  that  fellow- 
sufferer  he  turned  with  confidence. 

His  confidence  Avas  not  misplaced.  Jesus  had  said 
to  the  high  priest,  '  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of 
man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven.'  Now,  dying  an  ignominious 
death,  He  speaks  after  the  same  manner.  But  it  is 
very  strange — very  strange  to  hear  one  who  is  taunted 
as  unable  to  save  Himself  from  the  Cross,  saying  to  a 
Man  dying  beside  Him,  '  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with 
Me  in  Paradise ' — thus  claiming  power  to  carry  the 
spirit  of  the  penitent  with  Him  into  the  abode  of 
]3eace  and  rest. 

The  cry  of  Jesus,  '  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  Me  ? '  must  be  explained  as  we  have 
explained  the  trouble  of  His  soul  in  Gethsemane.  It 
must  have  been  the  same  in  source  and  character, 
altogether  unconnected  with  bodily  endurance  or  with 
the  pains  of  dissolution,  or  with  what  Ave  understand 
as  the  natural  fear  of  death.  AVe  must  look  elsewhere 
for  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  darkness  which  fell  on 
His  spirit,  and  we  find  it  in  such  scriptures  as  these : 
'  He  was  wounded  for  our  transoTcssions ;  He  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities.'  He  made  '  His  soul  an  offering  for 
sin.'  '  He  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to 
bring  us  to  God ' — scriptures  which  only  paraphrase 
His  own  language  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  '  This  is  My 
blood  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many, 
for  the  remission  of  sins.'  His  cry  on  the  cross  is 
further  evidence  that  Jesus  was  far  other  than  a  mere 
martyr  to  truth  and  righteousness. 


52.  We   may   not   pass   by  the   confession   of  the  !  The 
centurion,    although   it   bears  only  indirectly  on  our  i  confession. 
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argument.     According  to  Luke :  '  When  he  saw  what 
was  done,  he  glorified  God,  saying,  Certainly  this  was 
a   righteous   man.'     Accordinj^  to  Mark :  '  When  the 
centurion,  which  stood  over  acrainst  Him,  saw  that  He 
so  cried  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  he  said.  Truly  this 
was  the  Son  of  God.'     Accordinof  to  Matthew  :  '  When 
the  centurion  and  they  that  were  with  him  watching 
Jesus,  saw  the  earthquake,  and  those  things  that  were 
done,  they  feared  greatly,  saying.  Truly  this  was  the 
Son  of  God.'     The  variety  of  statement  illustrates  the 
independence  of  the  three  historians,  and  gives,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  greater  security  as  to  their  sub- 
stantial accuracy.     Combining  their   statements,  the 
impression  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  centurion, 
and  of  those  that  were  with  him,  was  partly  of  Avhat 
they  saw  in  Jesus  as  they  *  watched '  Him  and  heard 
His  words,  and  partly  of  the  unnatural  occurrences  of 
the  day.     The   saying,  '  This  was  a  righteous  man,* 
involved  in  it  more  than  that  He  was  a  good  or  an 
innocent  man,  for  Jesus  had  given  Himself  out  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  and  if  He  was  a  righteous  man,  He 
was  the  Son  of  God.     The   likelihood  is  that   both 
expressions  were  used — the  centurion  and  his  atten- 
dants not  being  so  sparing  of  their  Avords  as  to  utter 
only  one  brief  sentence.     And  their  imagining  Jesus 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  need  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
superstition  of  their  heathen  minds.     They  knew  that 
He   had   been  condemned   to   die,  because   He   said 
He  was  the  Son  of  God.     They  had  heard  the  chief 
priests  and  others  mocking  Him,  and  saying,  '  If  He 
be   the  Son  of   God,  let  Him   come   down  from  the 
cross.'     And  they  heard  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  on  the 
cross,  twice  calling  God  His  Father.     No  wonder  that 
what  they  saw  and  heard  produced  in  their  minds  the 
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undoubting  conviction  that  this  strange,  mysterious 
man  was  all  that  He  had  alleged  Himself  to  be.  They 
had,  probably,  seen  many  crosses,  and  presided  over 
the  execution  of  many  a  sentence.  But  never  before 
had  they  witnessed  such  scenes  as  they  witnessed  that 
day.  And  never  before  had  they  witnessed  such  a  spirit 
on  the  part  of  a  sufferer,  or  heard  such  words,  as  they 
saw  and  heard  that  day.  If  they  had  ever  had  in 
charge  the  crucifixion  of  'righteous  men' — the  victims 
of  tyranny — they  felt  that  the  '  righteous  man  '  now 
dying  was  of  an  order  altogether  different  from  the 
noblest  of  the  martyrs  of  liberty.  '  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do' ;  '  Father,  into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit,'  were  words  which 
breathed  thoughts  and  hopes  and  a  heart,  which 
separated  the  cross  of  Jesus  from  all  the  crosses  at 
which  these  Koman  soldiers  had  ever  exercised  their 
cruel  ministry. 

53.  That  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  must  be  assumed, 
so  far  as  our  present  argument  is  concerned.  If 
He  really  was  what  He  professed  to  be,  the  wonder 
would  have  been  if  He  had  not  risen.  And  we  know 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  regarded  His  resurrection  as 
the  determining  and  crowning  evidence,  that  He  was 
that  for  which  He  was  condemned  for  saying  that  He 
was.  But  we  have  to  do  now  only  with  the  Risen 
Christ  as  He  appears  in  the  narratives  of  the  Four 
Gospels. 

When  Mary  Magdalene  recognised  the  voice  of  her 
risen  Lord,  He  said  to  her,  '  Touch  Me  not ;  for  I  am 
not  yet  ascended  to  My  Father :  but  go  to  My 
brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  My  Father 
and  your  Father ;  and  to  my  God  and  your  God.'     All 
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this  is  in  the  old  style  on  which  we  have  already  re- 
marked. He  calls  His  disciples  '  brethren,'  and  He 
identities  Himself  with  them  as  when  He  says,  '  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me.'  But  He  never  says, 
'  Our  Father ' — it  is  always  *  My  Father '  and  '  your 
Father.'  He  gave  them  the  honour  of  sonship,  but 
His  sonship  was  not  to  be  confounded  with  theirs. 

In  communing  with  the  two  disciples  on  the  way 
to  Emmaus,  and  finding  them  wonderingiy  incredu- 
lous or  doubtful  as  to  the  rumour  which  they  had 
heard  of  His  being  seen  alive,  Jesus  said  to  them,  '  0 
foolish  men,  and  slow  of  heart,  to  believe  in  all  that 
the  prophets  have  spoken.  Behoved  it  not  the  Christ 
to  suffer  these  things  and  to  enter  into  His  glory  ? ' 
And  beginning  from  Moses  and  from  all  the  prophets, 
He  interpreted  to  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the 
things  concerning  Himself.  He  had  forewarned  them, 
with  much  emphasis,  of  the  cross  and  the  shame  and 
the  rising  again.  And  all  had  come  to  pass  as  He  had 
foretold,  and  it  was  all  in  fulfilment  of  ancient  and 
uniform  prophecy.  That  He  was  the  Messiah  pro- 
mised to  the  fathers  was  His  claim  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  it  was  His  claim  still. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  day  of  His 
rising,  He  repeats  this  claim  on  His  very  first 
appearing  to  His  disciples  collectively,  and  it  is  added 
that  He  opened  their  mind  that  they  might  under- 
stand the  Scriptures.  The  salutation  with  which  He 
accosted  them  on  this  occasion  is  noteworthy — '  Peace 
be  unto  you.'  They  had  all  of  them,  after  protesting 
their  readiness  to  die  Avith  Him,  forsaken  Him  and 
fled,  when  they  sav/  Him  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
His  enemies.     And  Peter,  the  foremost  of  them,  had 
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done  far  worse.  But  now,  Christ's  words  are  not  of  re- 
proach or  scorn,  but  of  forgiveness.  He  had  prayed 
for  those  who  were  putting  Him  to  death,  '  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  And 
in  the  same  spirit  He  says  to  those  friends  who,  in  an 
hour  of  very  criminal  weakness,  had  behed  their  own 
vehement  protestations,  '  Peace  be  unto  you.' 

On  the  night  of  the  betrayal  Jesus  said  to  His  dis- 
ciples, '  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that  ye 
should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit.'  He  now  tells  them 
that  He  was  risen  '  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  among  all 
nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem ' ;  and  He  says,  '  As 
the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you.'  The 
words  which  represent  sent  and  send  in  the  original 
are  not  the  same.  '  Strictly  speaking,'  says  Godet, 
*  there  is  only  one  mission  from  heaven  to  earth,  that 
of  Jesus.  He  is  the  Apostle  (Heb.  iii.  1).  That  of  His 
disciples  is  embraced  in  His,  and  completes  its  realiza- 
tion. Hence  it  comes  that  Jesus,  when  speaking  of 
Himself,  uses  the  most  solemn  term,  airearaXKe :  His 
is  an  ernhassy ;  while  in  passing  to  them  He  makes 
use  of  the  simpler  term  irefjurw  :  they  are  envoys! 

Before  His  death  He  had  asserted  for  Himself  the 
extraordinary  prerogative  of  power  to  send  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God.  And  now,  risen.  He  re-asserts  this 
power  by  a  symbolical  action :  breathing  on  them.  He 
said,  'Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost' :  instructing  them  at 
the  same  time  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem  until 
they  were  clothed  with  power  from  on  high  through 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  His  Father. 


But  the  most  extraordinary  self-revelation,  or  self- 
acknowledgment,  of  Jesus  Christ,  after  His  resurrec- 
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tion,  was  His  acceptance  of  the  adoring  exclamation 
of  Thomas.  Thomas  was  not  present  when  Jesus 
appeared  to  His  disciples  on  the  evening  of  the  Resur- 
rection Da}^,  and,  when  told  by  his  fellow  disciples 
that  they  had  seen  the  Lord,  he  said,  '  Except  I  shall 
see  in  His  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my 
hand  into  His  side,  I  will  not  believe.'  On  the  even- 
ing of  what  we  may  now  call  the  second  Lord's-day, 
the  disciples  were  again  assembled,  and  Thomas  was 
with  them.  During  the  week,  Jesus  had  had  no  com- 
munication with  them.  But  now  He  stands  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said  to  Thomas,  '  Reach 
hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  My  hands ;  and  reach 
hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  My  side :  and  be 
not  faithless,  but  believing.'  A  more  literal  translation 
would  be,  '  Become,  not  unbelieving,  but  believing.* 
'  The  words  do  not  appl}-  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
only,  but  to  the  general  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Apostle.  He  was  in  danger  of  passing  from  the  state 
of  a  believer  in  Christ  to  that  of  an  unbeliever.  His 
demand  for  the  evidence  of  the  senses  was  a  step 
backward,  a  resting  on  the  less,  not  on  the  more, 
certain.  Jesus  would  have  him  retrace  that  step,' 
and  remember  the  history  which  led  him  and  his 
fellow  disciples  to  the  faith  that  He  was  the  Son  of 
God. 

Thomas  responded,  and  said  unto  Him,  '  My  Lord 
and  my  God.'  This  was  not  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. It  was  his  reponse  to  the  appeal  of  Jesus.  The 
narrative  is  very  explicit — Thomas  said  to  Jesus,  '  My 
Lord  and  my  God.'  '  What  produces  so  profound  an 
impression  on  Thomas  is  not  merely  the  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  but  also  the  proof  of 
omniscience  which  the  Lord  gives  him  by  repeating 
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the  words  which  he  thouo^ht  he  had  uttered  m  His 
absence.  And  it  is  this  immediate  contact  at  once 
Avith  the  Divine  attribute  of  omniscience,  and  with 
victory  over  death,  which  inspires  him  with  the  cry  of 
adoration  which  goes  forth  from  his  heart.  This 
scene  recalls  that  of  Nathanael.  As  in  the  case  of  that 
disciple,  the  light  shines  at  this  supreme  moment  with 
sudden  splendour  to  the  very  depths  of  Thomas's  soul ; 
and  by  one  of  those  reactions  frequent  in  the  moral 
life,  he  rises  at  a  single  bound  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  faith  to  its  very  pinnacle,  and  proclaims  the  divinity 
of  his  Master  in  a  more  categorical  form  than  had  ever 
passed  from  the  lips  of  any  of  his  colleagues.' 

Jesus  did  not  repress  this  outburst,  as  did  the  angel 
in  the  Apocalypse  who  said  to  John,  '  AYorship  God.' 
When  Peter  fell  down  at  the  knees  of  Jesus,  saying, 
'  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord,'  Jesus 
accepted  the  homage  of  the  prostrate  man,  and  said  to 
him,  *  Fear  not.'  So  now  He  says  to  Thomas,  '  Because 
thou  hast  seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed:  blessed  are 
they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed. 
Thoib  least  believed — signifying,  not  merely,  '  thou  hast 
now  performed  an  act  of  faith  in  crediting  My  resur- 
rection,' but  '  thou  are  henceforth  a  believer,  hence- 
forth in  possession  of  complete  faith.'  The  believing 
of  Thomas,  approved  by  Christ,  included  more  than 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection — it  included  all  that  was 
in  his  saying  to  Jesus,  My  Lord  and  my  God.  The 
two  convictions  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  and  of 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  were  one  in  the  mind  of  Thomas. 
The  one  was  involved  in  the  other.  And  it  was  this 
full  faith  that  Jesus  hailed.  '  Otherwise  He  could 
easily  have  removed  the  alloy  while  preserving  the 
pure  gold.' 
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'  Blessed  arc  tlicy  which  ha\re  not  seen  and  yet  have 
beheved,'  said  Christ,  '  The  contrast  which  He  indi- 
cates is  between  a  faith  which,  to  accept  the  miracu- 
lous act,  insists  on  seeing  it,  and  a  faith  which  consents 
to  accept  it  on  the  foundation  of  testimony.  In  the 
first  way  faith  would  be  possible  for  the  world  only  on 
condition  of  miracles  being  renewed  unceasingly,  and 
appearances  of  Jesus  being  repeated  to  every  indivi- 
dual. Such  was  not  to  be  the  course  of  God's  opera- 
tion on  the  earth,  and  hence  Jesus  calls  those  blessed 
who  shall  believe  by  the  solitary  means  of  that  faith 
to  which  Thomas  insisted  on  adding  the  other.' 

55.  The  scene  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  in  harmony 
with,  and  a  confirmation  of,  all  that  went  before. 
'  Lovest  thou  Me  more  than  these  ? '  Jesus  said  to  the 
disciple  who  had  said,  'Though  all  men  should  bo 
offended  because  of  Thee,  yet  Avill  I  never  be  offended.' 
While  yet  with  His  disciples  He  had  demanded  their 
love,  their  supreme  love  :  '  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me.'  If  this 
requirement  stood  alone  one  might  fairly  ask,  AVho 
art  Thou  that  we  should  love  Thee,  and  even  sacrifice 
to  the  love  of  Thee  the  love  which  nature  and  the 
law  of  Sinai  required  that  we  should  render  to  our 
father  and  mother  ?  Such  love  Jesus  did  most  cer- 
tainly demand  while  He  was  still  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  No  wonder  that 
He  should  demand  it  when  death  itself  had  yielded  to 
His  power. 

On  receivinof  the  assurance  of  Peter's  love  He  said 

to  him  :  '  Feed  My  sheep — Feed  My  lambs.'     It  was 

in  Peter's  hearing  He  had  said,  '  I  am  the  Good  Shep- 

!  herd,  the  Good  Shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.* 
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'  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold,  them 
also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  My  voice  ;  and 
they  shall  become  one  flock,  one  Shepherd.'  The 
future  lay  before  His  eye.  And  all  who  in  the  future 
believed  in  His  name,  were  claimed  by  Him  as  His 
sheep.  In  instructing  believers  the  Apostles  were 
never  to  forsj-et  this. 

Jesus  said  to  Peter  at  the  same  time, '  When  thou 
wast  young  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst  whither 
thou  wouldest ;  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt 
stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee 
and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not.'  This 
spake  He,  we  are  told,  signifying  by  what  death,  a 
martyr's  death,  he  should  glorify  God.  And  then 
having  prophetically  announced  his  end.  He  said, 
'  Follow  Me.'  It  was  the  old  voice  and  the  old  au- 
thority. 'Whoso  doth  not  bear  his  cross  and  come 
after  Me  cannot  be  My  disciple.'  Come  what  will,  let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead,  follow  thou  Me. 

Peter  seeing  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  follow- 
ing wdth  them,  said,  '  Lord,  what  shall  this  man  do  ? ' 
This  man — what  shall  become  of  him  ?  The  motive 
of  the  question  does  not  concern  us — curiosity  or 
sympathy  or  aught  else  ?  '  If  [says  one]  we  think  of 
the  profound  emotion  which  had  just  been  produced 
in  Peter's  mind  by  the  announcement  of  his  tragical 
end,  nothing  will  appear  simpler  than  this  question.' 
The  answer  of  Jesus  could  not  surprise  either  of  the 
Apostles,  if  they  only  remembered  the  past.  Jesus 
had  put  His  will  alongside  the  will  of  God.  '  As 
the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them, 
even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  Avhom  He  will.'  '  Father 
I  will  that  they  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  be  with 
Me  where  I  am.'     He  now  speaks  of  the  future  des- 
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tinies  of  His  servants  on  earth  as  being  in  His  hand 
and  subject  to  His  will,  and  claims  the  right  to  de- 
termine for  them,  without  challenge,  '  severally  as  He 
will.'  *  If  I  will  that  He  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that 
to  thee  ? ' 

The  rumour  which  went  abroad  concerning  John, 
that  the  Master  had  said  that  John  should  not  die, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  the  uncertainty 
of  unwritten  tradition.  But  in  the  Gospels  we  have 
the  written  testimony  of  men  who  could  say,  '  That 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you.' 
And  the  author  of  the  Fourth  says, '  Many  other  signs 
truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  His  disciples  which 
are  not  written  in  this  book:  but  these  are  written, 
that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through 
His  name.' 


T.  John  i. 
1-3. 
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56.  The  Disciples  assembled  on  a  mountain  in 
Galilee  as  Jesus  had  commanded  them ;  and  there  are 
no  words  of  Christ  more  suggestive  of  the  high  posi- 
tion which  He  claimed  for  Himself,  or  of  the  high 
position  which  belonged  to  Him  of  right,  than  those 
which  He  spoke  to  them  there — 'All  power  is  given 
unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  teach- 
in  cr  them  to  observe  all  thino-s  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded  you;  and,  lo,  I  am  Avith  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world,' 

We  may  waive  for  the  moment  the  mystery  of  the 
formula — '  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost ' — and  ponder  on  the  other  terms  of 
the  commission  Avhich  Jesus  gave  to  His  disciples. 
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'Teach  all  nations'  "We  need  not  inquire  liow 
iniicli  of  the  world's  geography  was  known  to  the 
•Galilean  fishermen.  Very  much  of  it  was  unknown  to 
them.  And  not  a  little  of  it  is  but  very  partially 
known  to  us  now.  But  there  was  probably  no  single 
province  of  the  Roman  empire  whose  people  knew  so 
much  of  the  other  provinces,  and  of  regions  lying  be- 
yond, as  did  the  Jews.  And,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, the  regions  known  to  the  Jews  included  every 
form  of  idolatry,  every  school  of  philosophy,  every 
degree  of  civilisation,  and  every  degree  of  barbarism. 
Throughout  its  length  and  breadth  the  world  was  pre- 
occupied with  the  corrupt  growths  of  ages,  to  describe 
Avhich  would  be  to  describe  the  m3^thologies  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  Euphrates,  of 
the  Oxus  and  the  Danube,  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Nile, 
throughout  regions  rude  as  Scythia,  polished  as 
Greece,  mighty  as  Rome.  And  it  would  be  to  describe 
conditions  of  social  life  so  vile  that  historians  pause 
for  very  shame  before  they  venture  to  write  the  words 
Avhich  distantly  suggest  the  facts.  Teach  all  these 
nations,  Christ  said  to  His  disciples  :  Turn  them  from 
the  idols  which  they  worship,  cleanse  them  from 
the  pollutions  in  which  they  are  sunk,  and  bring  them 
back  to  God. 

And  who  were  they  who  were  charged  with  this 
great  task  ?  Go  ye,  said  Christ.  There  is  not  a  soldier 
among  them,  not  an  orator,  not  a  scholar,  not  a  Rabbi : 
probably  not  one  who  had  ever  heard  of  Socrates  or 
Plato,  of  Confucius  or  of  Buddha,  not  one  who  had 
ever  seen  the  Tiber  or  the  Euphrates,  who  had  ever 
travelled  beyond  Dan  in  the  north,  or  Beersheba 
in  the  south,  of  their  native  land.  The  leaders  of 
them  were  fishermen  who  had  spent  their  early  life 
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and  young  manhood  on  the  Sea  of  Gah'lee  and  its 
shores.  One  of  them  had  been  a  taxgathcrcr  ;  and  we 
do  not  know  of  any  of  them  that  they  had  occupied  a 
higher  social  position  than  that  of  Peter  and  Andrew^ 
James  and  John.  And  it  was  to  eleven  such  men 
that  Jesus  said,  '  Go  ye,  and  teach  all  nations.'  Suck 
a  task  had  never  been  committed  to  men  or  anofels 
before  ;  and  now  it  is  committed  to  eleven  unlettered 
Galileans  ! 

Jesus  was  conscious  of  its  vastness  and  difficult}'. 
But  He  Avas  conscious  likewise,  or  professed  to  be,  that 
it  was  within  His  authority  to  give  the  charge,  and 
within  His  capacity  to  secure  its  accomj^lishment. 
'  All  power  is  given  unto  Me :  go  ye,  titer ef ore,  and 
teach  all  nations :  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always  to  the  end 
of  the  world.'  But  for  these  words,  and  the  truth  of 
these  words,  the  commission  given  by  Christ  to  His. 
disciples  could  not  be  redeemed  from  a  charge  of  the 
wildest  fanaticism. 

The  whole  thing  is  full  of  wonders.  The  least  of 
them  is  worth  noting — that  a  Jew  should  contem- 
plate the  enlightenment  of  the  world,  and  its  restora- 
tion to  God,  without  passing  through  the  gateway  of 
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Without 
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Judaism.  '  Teach  all  nations  to  observe  all  thinofs 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  ' — not  what  Moses 
hath  commanded.  The  Jews  of  Christ's  time  were 
most  narrow  and  intolerant.  They  had  been  separated 
from  the  nations  by  social  laws  which  Avere  designed 
to  save  them  from  the  pollutions  of  the  nations.  But 
they  mistook  the  spirit  of  these  laws.  And  when  they 
thought  of  the  return  of  the  nations  to  God,  even  in 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  it  was  through  Judaism :  no 
admission  to  God's  fold  in  any  other  Ava}'.  Even  the 
j  disciples  of  Jesus  clung  to  this  notion,  long  after  they 
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had  heard  much  to  disabuse  them  of  it.  But  here 
is  a  Jew,  born  and  cradled  in  Judaism,  who  is 
absohitely  exempt  from  that  which  was  the  intensest 
and  most  universal  passion  of  His  age  and  nation.  To 
speak  of  Him  as  absolutely  Catholic,  does  not  suffice 
to  give  us  a  just  impression  of  the  greatness  of  His 
victory  over  the  spirit  of  His  people. 

But  there  is  a  greater  Avonder  still  in  the  fact  that 
one  in  the  position  of  a  Galilean  peasant  should  con- 
template the  moral  subjugation  of  the  world  to 
Himself.  That  He  did  so  we  know.  Even  in  the 
story  of  the  temptation  it  is  shadowed  forth.  '  The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  I  will 
give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  Avorship  Me.' 
Even  if  we  should  consider  Satan  and  the  temptation 
a  myth,  the  words  ascribed  to  the  tempter  shoAV  what 
it  was  understood  that  Jesus  contemplated  in  the 
very  beginning  of  His  ministry.  And  many  of  His 
parables  show  that  nothing  less  than  the  world  was 
the  object  of  His  ambition.  And  now,  when  He  is 
about  to  be  seen  no  more,  the  Nazarene  who  had 
spent  His  early  life  in  a  carpenter's  shop,  who  had 
never  travelled  beyond  the  borders  of  a  land  which 
was  utterly  insignificant  in  extent,  speaks  of  all  the 
world  and  of  all  nations  with  all  the  calmness  of  a 
conscious  rioiit  to  rule  over  them :  '  Teaching?  them 
to  observe  all  things  luhatsoever  I  command  you.' 
Again  and  again  the  exclamation  comes  involuntarily 
from  our  lips.  What  manner  of  man  is  this  ?  May 
we  not  call  His  ambition  divine  as  well  as  marvel- 
lous— ambition  to  bring  all  nations  into  subjection 
to  Himself,  and  ambition  to  claim  all  'power  in 
heaven'  as  well  as  on  earth  to  eftect  it?  But  marvel- 
lous as  it  is,  it  is  as  natural  as  it  is  supernatural,  if  we 
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believe  the  Gospel  narrative,  that  He  had  now  risen 
from  the  dead  and  was  about  to  ascend  to  the  glory  of 
heaven. 

57.  We  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  once  more  before 
He  finally  withdraws  from  visible  communion  with 
His  disciples.  Met  together  again  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  He  said  to  them,  *  Ye  shall  receive  power, 
after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  witnesses  unto  Me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all 
Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth.'  '  And  He  led  them  out  until  they  Avere 
over  against  Bethany :  and  He  lifted  up  His  hands 
\  and  blessed  them.  And  it  came  to  pass  while  He  blessed 
them.  He  parted  from  them  and  was  carried  up  into 
heaven.  And  they  Avorshipped  Him  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  great  joy;  and  were  continually  in  the 
temple,  blessing  God.'  Thus  concludes  the  narrative 
of  the  Evangelist  who  began  his  history  by  saying 
that  he  had  traced  the  course  of  all  things  accurately, 
deriving  his  information  from  those  who,  from  the 
beginning,  Avere  eye-Avitnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
Word.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  endino'  is  in 
harmony  Avith  the  beginning  and  Avith  the  entire 
course  of  this  mysterious  life. 

This  revicAV  of  the  Avords  of  Jesus  Christ  justifies  us 
in  maintaining  these  two  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  not  one  but  all  the  Evano'clists  record  the 
high  claims  asserted,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  by  Jesus 
Christ — claims  on  Avhich  He  is  self-revealed  to  us. 

2.  That  these  claims  Avere  thus  asserted  from  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry,  and  asserted  consistently 
on  Avar  d  to  the  end. 
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First,  then,  these  claims  are  found  in  all  the  Gospels. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  we  find  diversity  and 
unity.  For  the  differences  between  them  we  cannot  be 
too  thankful.  If  Jesus  was  what  He  professed  to  be, 
it  was  impossible  that  one  portrait  of  Him  should  give 
an  adequate  representation  of  His  wonderful  individ- 
uality. The  four,  Avritten,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
from  different  standpoints,  with  different  aims,  and  by 
different  hands,  were  all  necessary. 

But  their  unity  in  relation  to  Christ  is  more  marked 
than  their  diversity.  The  exceptions  taken  to  the 
fourth  Gospel  vanish  before  the  fact,  which  our  review 
has  made  plain,  that  the  very  highest  prerogatives 
which  were  claimed  by  Christ  according  to  the  fourth, 
were  claimed  by  Him  according  to  the  three  as  well. 
We  have  even  found  instances  in  which  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  record  assertions  of  high  claims  which 
are  not  found  in  John. 

The  three  record,  and  John  does  not,  how  Jesus  said 
to  a  paralytic :  Son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee ;  how 
He  was  charged  with  blasphemy  because  none  could 
forgive  sins  but  God  only ;  and  how  He  maintained 
His  right  as  the  Son  of  Man  to  forgive  sins.  Matthew 
alone  records  the  words  in  which  Christ  represented 
Himself  to  be  the  final  Judge  of  mankind  :  '  When 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  His  glory  and  all  the 
Holy  Angels  with  Him,  then  shall  He  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  His  glory,  and  before  Him  shall  be  gathered 
all  nations.'  The  three  record,  and  John  does  not, 
that  scene  before  the  High  Priest,  when  Jesus,  adjured 
by  the  High  Priest,  declared  Himself  to  be  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Blessed,  adding,  '  Hereafter  shall  ye  see 
the  Son  of  Man,  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power, 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.'     Matthew  and 
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Luke  record,  and  John  does  not,  those  mysterious 
words,  *Xo  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father; 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  Him.' 

The  second  Gospel  is  the  most  outward  of  the  four, 
havinof  less  of  the  thou2;ht  and  teachincr  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  its  condensed  and  rapid  narrative,  than  the 
others.  But  its  spirit  is  unmistakable.  The  subject 
of  the  narrative,  according'  to  Himself  and  accordini:^ 
to  the  writer,  is  the  same  Son  of  God  that  we  find  in 
the  other  Gospels.  Mark,  as  if  in  haste  to  unfold  the 
wonderful  life  of  which  he  was  about  to  speak,  rushes 
in  medias  res  without  a  word  of  preface,  and  without 
reference  to  birth  or  childhood,  or  any  other  antece- 
dent of  the  day  Avhen  Jesus  stood  before  the  nation  as 
the  long-expected  King  of  Israel :  '  The  beginning  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  prophets,  Behold  I  send  My  messenger 
before  thy  face,  wdiich  shall  prepare  thy  way  before 
thee.'  Before  we  have  finished  the  first  chapter  we 
exclaim.  What  manner  of  man  is  this  1  We  feel  that 
here  is  an  absolutely  neiv  man.  And  He  is  conscious 
of  it.  He  refuses,  practically  at  least,  to  be  numbered 
with  the  most  illustrious  of  those  who  have  gone 
before.  He  is  separated  by  more  than  a  dificrence  of 
degree  from  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  kings,  of 
His  nation.  We  shall  find  Him  by  and  by  holding  in 
honour  Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  David,  Isaiah,  and 
others.  But  He  stands  by  Himself.  Ho  is  greater 
than  the  greatest  of  them ;  the  latchet  of  His  shoes 
the  best  and  mightiest  of  them  is  not  worthy  to 
unloose.  The  story  of  His  baptism,  of  His  temptation 
in  the  wilderness,  of  His  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of 
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the  Kingdom  of  God,  of  the  call  of  His  first  disciples, 
of  the  astonishment  of  His  hearers  at  His  doctrine,  of 
the  confession  of  an  unclean  spirit  that  He  was  the 
Holy  One  of  God,  of  the  healing  of  a  multitude  of 
•diseased  folk,  of  His  retiring  into  a  solitary  place  to 
pray,  of  the  cure  of  the  leper,  who  said,  '  If  Thou  wilt, 
Thou  canst  make  me  clean  ' — all  this  is  told  in  that 
first  chapter.  There  is  no  literary  effort  to  magnify 
the  facts  recorded,  or  to  excite  our  wonder,  or  to 
invest  Jesus  with  glory.  But  the  impression  produced 
is  not  the  less  but  the  greater.  It  is  not  produced  by 
the  narrator  but  by  the  narrative.  And  it  is  this — that 
the  keynote  struck  by  the  writer  in  his  opening  sen- 
tence— '  The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God ' — is  fully  justified.  The  Jesus  of  this 
chapter  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

Note  may  be  taken,  without  comment,  of  the  very 
emphatic  way  in  which  Mark,  notwithstanding  his 
brevity,  records  words  in  which  we  cannot  fail  to  hear 
the  echo  of  a  Divine  consciousness — as  when  he  tells 
us  how  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples,  who  could  not  heal 
Si  demoniac,  '  0  faithless  oreneration,  how  lono'  shall  I 
be  with  you  ?  How  long  shall  I  bear  with  you  ? '  This 
is  not  the  style  of  a  prophet,  but  of  Him  who  said : 
'  Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this  generation, 
and  said.  It  is  a  people  that  do  err  in  their  heart,  and 
the}^  have  not  known  my  ways.' 

So  throughout  Mark  the  '  I '  and  '  Me  '  of  Jesus  are 
of  constant  occurrence.  '  Forbid  him  not ;  for  there 
is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  mighty  work  in  My  name, 
and  be  able  quickly  to  speak  evil  of  Me!  '  Sufter  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not.' 
'  Take  heed  lest  any  man  deceive  you :  for  many  shall 
come  in  My  name,  sa3dng,  I  am  the  Christ ;    and  shall 
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deceive  many.'  '  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  My 
name's  sake.'  '  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away : 
but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away.'  '  Let  her  alone  ; 
why  trouble  ye  her  ?  She  hath  wrought  a  good  work 
on  Me.  For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you  ;  and 
whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good :  but  Me  ye 
have  not  always.' 

The  impression  produced  by  the  Third  Gospel  is- 
quite  as  strong  and  unmistakcable  as  that  produced 
by  the  First  and  Second.  In  addition  to  all  that  the 
three  have  in  common,  it  is  Luke  alone  that  records 
how  that  Peter  fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees  and  said,  in 
the  spirit  of  Isaiah  Avhen  he  beheld  the  glory  of 
Jehovah,  '  Depart  from  me ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O 
Lord ' ;  and  how  that  Jesus,  instead  of  rebuldng  him, 
said,  in  the  spirit,  and  as  with  the  authority,  of  the 
reply  of  Jehovah  to  Isaiah,  '  Fear  not ;  for  from  hence- 
forth thou  shalt  catch  men.'  It  is  Luke  alone  that 
records  the  scene  in  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth, 
Avhen,  reading  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  He  said,  '  This, 
day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.'  It  is  Luke 
alone  that  records  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples 
at  Emmaus — '  Behoved  it  not  the  Christ  to  suffer  these 
things  and  to  enter  into  His  glory ' — telling  us  at  the 
same  time  that  '  Beoinnino-  from  Moses  and  from  all 
the  prophets.  He  interpreted  to  them  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures the  thing's  concernim^^  Himself.' 

There  are  thus,  as  we  see,  many  intimations  of  the 
high  claims  of  Jesus  in  the  three  Gospels  that  are  not 
in  the  fourth.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  Christ  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  equally  the  Christ 
of  the  three.  The  student,  says  Doctor  Pope,  '  must 
imprint  upon  his  mind  by  study,  very  careful  study,. 
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the  fact  that  with  all  their  abundant  variations  of 
statement,  there  is  but  One  Form  evidently  set  forth 
throughout  the  Scriptures.  A  casual  glance  may 
observe  differences  between  the  Three  and  The  One  of 
the  four  Gospels  ;  between  these  four  and  the  Acts ; 
between  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's,  and  St.  James's 
Person  of  Christ;  between  St.  Paul's  in  the  Romans 
and  St.  Paul's  in  the  Colossians.  But  an  intent 
scrutiny  shows  that  they  are  all  'gathered  up  into 
one  '  by  a  wonderful  avaKec^aXaiwai^.  If  we  retreat 
to  a  little  distance  and  look,  there  is  but  one 
outline,  the  Figure  of  Him  whom,  if  our  eyes  be 
not  holden,  we  know  to  be  the  Son  of  God  incar- 
nate. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  show  hoAv  innumer- 
able internal  indications  converge  on  the  conclusion 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  by  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved.  It  was  w^ritten  long  years  after 
the  other  three,  not  to  contradict,  but  to  supplement, 
especially  in  the  face  of  errors  which  had  begun  to 
spring  up  in  connection  with  quasi-philosophic  specu- 
lations. '  Matthew  had  demonstrated  the  Messianic 
function  of  Jesus ;  Mark  had  described  His  activity  as 
an  Evangelist  in  Israel ;  Luke  had  presented  His  work 
as  Saviour  in  respect  to  the  Avorld.  But  behind  His 
function.  His  activity,  His  work,  there  was  His  iDerson 
itself.  Here  is  the  background  of  all  the  peculiar 
mysteries  of  that  life;  and  of  that  central  mystery 
should  Jesus  never  have  said  anything  to  His  own 
friends  i  Should  He  not  have  made  them  understand 
of  u'ltat  nature  that  Being  was  who  here  below  ful- 
filled this  threefold  commission  of  Messiah,  Celestial 
Evangelist,  and   Saviour  of  Man  ?     Assuredly,  when 
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once  the  Church  was  cstabHshed,  and  the  work  of  the 
first  Gospel  teaching  accomphshed,  all  that  part  of  the 
personal  teaching  of  Christ  which  this  task  had  not 
immediately  absorbed,  could  not  fail  to  come  to  light, 
by  the  mouth  and  by  the  pen  of  one  of  His  own 
followers,  of  one  of  the  most  intimate  amongst  His 
friends/ 

'  Further,'  says  Godet,  from  whom  I  quote,  '  the 
sublime  idea  of  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  which 
forms  the  salient  feature  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  does 
not  belong  exclusively  to  that  writing.  It  is  implied 
in  the  first  three  Gospels.  Nay,  more  ;  it  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  feeling  of  the  whole  primitive 
Church.  It  is  with  the  gesture  of  adoration  that  the 
whole  Apostolic  Church,  Jewish  and  heathen,  regarded 
its  Head.' 
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The  second  conclusion  which,  Ave  have  said,  our 
review  justifies,  is  that  the  claims  asserted  or  sanc- 
tioned by  Christ  luere  asserted  or  sanctioned  frovi 
the  very  beginning  of  His  niinistry  and  omcardy 
consistently  to  the  end.  There  is  no  obscurity  about 
the  facts  of  the  case.  At  the  very  bec;-innim>'  we  find 
Xathanael  calling  Him  the  Son  of  God,  the  King  of 
Israel.  And  He  commends  the  faith  thus  avowed. 
When  finally,  calling  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  to  leave 
their  nets  and  become  His  immediate  personal 
followers,  He  accej)ts  the  homage  which  the  prostrate 
Peter  offers  Him.  At  Ca'sarea-Philippi  He  ascribes 
the  confession  of  Peter  to  the  sj^ecial  teaching  of  the 
Divine  Father.  And  throughout,  amid  friends  and 
foes,  He  never  varies,  and  at  last  He  allows  Himself  to 
be  put  to  death  on  the  charge  that  He  made  Himself 
the  Son  of  God. 
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It  is  true  that  Jesus- avoided,  carefully  as  it  would 
appear,  proclaiming  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah  before 
the  people,  and  that  He  sometimes  checked  the  zeal  of 
those  who  would  so  proclaim  Him ;  because  He  knew 
the  political  meaning  and  the  political  hopes  which 
were  attached  to  the  term,  and  the  least  misunder- 
standing of  His  claim  might  lead  to  tumult,  and  thus 
be  fatal  to  His  work.  He  rather  preferred  to  indicate 
His  Messianic  claims  and  functions  in  forms  which 
were  sufficient  to  awaken  reflection  and  to  satisfy 
reflection  and  to  satisfy  the  reflective,  without  using 
the  term  itself. 

It  is  true  likewise  that  Jesus  taught  His  disciples 
■even  as  they  were  able  to  receive  the  teaching.  This 
we  know  on  His  own  authority.  At  the  very  end  of 
His  ministry  Ave  find  Him  saying  to  them,  '  I  have 
jet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear 
them  now.  Howbeit  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is 
•come.  He  Avill  guide  you  into  all  truth.'  And  at  an 
.earlier  period  we  find  it  written,  '  With  many  such 
23arables  spake  He  the  w^orcl  unto  them,  as  they  were 
.able  to  bear  it.'  The  wisdom  of  such  a  mode  of  teach- 
ing in  ordinary  circumstances  will  be  universally 
acknowledged.  In  the  circumstances  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  it  was  especially  necessary.  Supposing  it  to 
be  true  that  He  had  existed  from  eternity,  as  implied 
in  His  words,  '  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,'  and  that 
.such  eternal  pre-existence  implied  His  Godhead,  could 
anything  be  more  unwise,  or  more  unlikely  to  produce 
conviction,  than  that  He  should  rush  into  the  midst 
•of  the  crowd  in  the  Temple,  or  on  the  Galilean  moun- 
tain, and  exclaim,  '  I  am  the  Eternal  God,  fall  down 
and  worship  Me '  ?  The  first  and  most  natural  im- 
pression would  be  that  He  was  insane.     He  was  in  the 
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form  of  man,  He  was  a  man,  without  anything  to  dis- 
tinguish Him  visibl}'  from  His  fellows.  And  to- 
awaken  and  justify  the  conviction  that  He  Avas  some- 
thing more  and  higher,  He  must  live  a  life,  and  teacL 
truths,  and  work  works,  which  would  compel  men  to- 
ask,  What  manner  of  man  is  this  ]  and  which  would 
justify  any  Avords  of  His  Avhich,  spoken  from  time  to- 
time,  pointed  to  a  heavenly  origin  and  a  Divine  per- 
sonality. This  is  Avhat  He  did,  and  the  result  of  it 
appears  in  the  faith  of  His  disciples. 

From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Avliile  His. 
followers  believed  from  the  beginning  of  His  ministry 
that  He  Avas  the  Messiah,  and  even  called  Him  the 
Son  of  God,  they  did  not  from  the  lirst,  as  already 
suggested,  understand  the  full  meaning  of  those  terms, 
as  they  did  at  the  end  of  His  ministry,  and  especially 
as  they  did  Avhen  they  AA^ere  illumined  by  the  promised 
Spirit  of  Truth.  The  history  records  progress  in  the: 
faith  of  the  disciples.  When  Jesus  '  manifested  forth 
His  glory '  by  His  miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  aa^c  aro 
told  that  '  His  disciples  believed  in  Him.'  They  had 
already  belicA'cd  and  avoAved  their  faith.  But  now 
their  faith  Avas  strengthened  and  coniirmed.  It  is  as. 
if  they  said, '  Of  a  truth  this  is  He !  On  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist  Ave  have  followed  Him  as  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  noAV  certain  that  the 
Baptist  spoke  the  truth.'  Their  faith  Avas  sometimes, 
tried  by  His  '  hard  sayings,'  but  even  then  they  could 
say,  *  Lord,  to  Avhom  shall  Ave  go  ?  Thou  hast  tho 
Avords  of  eternal  life.  And  Ave  believe  and  are  sure 
that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Holy  One  of  God.'  Ono 
of  His  disciples  said  to  Him,  only  one  or  tAVO  days 
before  the  end,  '  Shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth 
us.'     To   Avhich  Jesus  replied,  '  Have  I   been  so  long 
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time  with  you,  and  hast  thou  not  knoAvn  ^Ee,  PhiKp  ? 
He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father.'  And, 
on  the  same  day,  when  Jesus  had  spoken  to  them  of 
havinof  come  forth  from  the  Father  and  of  returninor  to 
the  Father,  His  disciples  said  to  Him,  'Lo,  now  speakest 
Thou  plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverb  or  parable. 
Now  are  we  sure  that  Thou  knowest  all  thincrs,  and 
iieedest  not  that  any  man  should  ask  Thee :  by  this 
we  believe  that  Thou  comest  forth  from  God.'  They 
were  desirous  to  ask  Him  the  meaning  of  what  He 
had  been  saying  to  them.  And  '  by  answering  directly 
the  thoughts  that  were  secretly  agitating  their  hearts, 
Jesus  gave  them  a  standard  whereby  to  estimate  the 
truth  of  all  His  sayings,  and  the  certainty  of  all  His 
promises.'  '  At  hearing  Christ's  simple  and  exact 
recapitulation  of  all  the  mysteries  of  His  existence, 
past,  present,  and  future,  the  disciples  felt  surrounded 
by  unexpected  light — a  unanimous  and  spontaneous 
confession  was  pronounced  by  them,  and  the  doubts 
which  had  from  the  beginning  of  these  conversations 
tormented  them  were  dispersed.'  Their  faith  reached 
its  climax  when  Thomas  said  to  Jesus,  '  My  Lord,  and 
my  God.' 

But  the  increase  of  the  faith  of  the  disciples  and  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  all  that  was 
involved  in  the  terms  in  which  they  expressed  their 
faith,  does  not  imply  any  such  increase  on  the  part  of 
Christ  Himself.  AVhen,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
Jesus  said  to  the  Jews,  '  If  ye  believe  not  that  I 
am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,'  they  said  to  Him, 
^  AVho  art  Thou  ? '  and  He  replied,  '  Even  the  same 
that  I  said  unto  you  from  the  beginning ' — (Revised 
Version :  '  Even  that  which  I  have  also  spoken  unto 
3'OU  from  the  beginning ').     From  the  beginning  He 
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knew  Himself,  and  knew  the  work  which  the  Father 
had  given  Him  to  do. 

To  many  readers  this  will  appear  a  truism — so  self- 
evident  that  it  is  an  impiety  to  question  it.  But  yet 
it  needs  to  be  affirmed.  How  Jesus  of  Xazareth  camo 
to  regard  Himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  how  He  per- 
severed in  the  faith  of  Himself,  is  a  favourite  matter 
of  speculation  with  many.  The  most  reverent  and 
appreciative  of  Eationalists  Avrites  thus :  '  Even  as- 
John  visibly  derived  his  mission,  not  from  external 
signs,  but  by  dint  of  determination  from  the  depths  of 
his  soul,  so  Jesus  won  and  conquered  His  Messiah- 
ship,  not  by  a  sealed  diploma,  but  through  sharp 
inward  conflict,  and  the  converse  of  His  spirit  with  all 
the  signs  of  the  times:  doubtless  through  a  wrestling* 
of  the  spirit,  so  much  the  loftier,  as  it  meant  more  to 
be  not  only  the  pioneer  of  the  Messiah,  but  the 
Messiah  Himself.'  It  is  admitted  that  '  a  divine 
beckoning  and  a  divine  sway  must  have  accompanied 
the  greatest  deed  and  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history 
of  mankind.'  But  still  it  was  '  out  of  inward  conflict 
it  [faith  in  His  Messiahship]  flowered  forth.'  It  was 
'  a  signless,  immaterial  fact  grasped  by  pure  spiritual 
intuition,'  and  might  be  '  subjected  to  vacillations  of 
the  striving,  doubting,  human  spirit,'  and  '  was  actually 
so  subjected  in  every  great  crisis  of  His  life.'  We 
should  make  a  great  mistake,  we  are  further  told,  '  if 
we  assumed  a  self-consciousness  superior  to  all  fluc- 
tuations, perpetually  self-consistent  and  immovable  as 
a  rock  in  the  torrent  of  earthly  influences.' 

'  Out  of  His  own  mouth,'  we  may  reply  to  these 
statements.  '  Nothing  is  plainer,'  Keim  says,  '  than 
that  Jesus  gave  expression  to  the  greatest  confessions 
concerning  Himself  just  at  the  very  time  when  He 
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was  compassed  by  contradiction,  and  that  He  did  this 
as  a  direct  reply  to  that  contradiction.  In  answer  to 
the  question  of  John,  He  confessed  Himself  to  be  the 
One  who  had  come,  and  the  One  pointed  to  by  all 
prophecy ;  in  the  face  of  the  indifterence  of  the  wise. 
He  confessed  Himself  to  be  the  Revealer  of  God  ;  He 
met  the  attack  of  the  Pharisees  by  declaring  Himself 
to  be  greater  than  the  Temple  and  David  and  the 
pioneer  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  when  the 
people  proved  unfaithful,  He  claimed  to  be  superior 
to  Solomon  and  Jonah — to  be  the  highest  and  last  of 
the  prophets.'  Again,  '  The  great  confessions  in  the 
Galilean  storm-period  are  not  explained  by  regarding 
Him  merely  as  an  adventurous  calculator  between 
success  and  non-success,  as  a  hot-headed  man  who 
met  contradiction  by  contradiction.  His  claims  were 
much  too  definite,  much  too  confidently  made,  to 
be  the  mere  results  of  the  vicissitudes  of  external 
facts ;  much  too  lofty  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  most  brilliant  earthly  surroundings ;  much  too 
profound  not  to  have  been  the  product  of  quite 
a  different  world,  not  to  have  been  derived  from 
a  calm,  comprehensive,  observant,  meditative,  intro- 
spective study  of  the  enigmas  and  revelations  of  the 
spiritual  world.' 

These  last  quotations  confirm  and  justify  our  posi- 
tion that  the  claims  asserted  by  Christ  were  asserted 
from  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  and  onward  con- 
sistently to  the  end,  and  that  the  increase  of  the  dis- 
ciples' faith  in  Him  does  not  imply  any  increase  in 
His  own  faith  in  Himself.  There  was  no  'fluctuation' 
in  His  consciousness  that  He  was  the  Messiah.  That 
consciousness  did  not  spring  out  of  the  '  intuitions  '  of 
the  soul  of  the  Nazarene  Carpenter ;  it  was  not  pro- 
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duced  by  '  the  study  of  the  enigmas  and  revelations  of 
the  spiritual  world.'  Instead  of  its  being  true  that  He 
did  not  obtain  His  Messiahship  '  by  a  sealed  diploma  ' 
from  heaven,  He  spoke  of  Himself  as  Him  whom  God 
the  Father  had  sealed.  And  instead  of  His  mission 
being  '  signless  '  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  His 
very  enemies  remarked  on  the  difference  between  John 
and  Jesus  in  this  respect.  Again  and  again,  Jesus  in- 
sisted that  He  had  come  from  above,  and  had  come  to 
do  His  Father's  will.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  only  reflects  the  spirit  in  which  Christ 
always  spoke  of  Himself,  when,  writing  of  priesthood, 
he  says,  'No  man  taketh  the  honour  unto  himself, 
but  when  he  is  called  of  God,  even  as  was  Aaron.  So 
Christ  also  glorified  not  Himself  to  be  made  a  high 
priest,  but  He  that  spake  unto  Him,  Thou  art  My 
Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee.' 

The  irrowth  of  Jesus  from  childhood  to  manhood — 
the  development  of  His  mind  and  character,  it  might 
be  called — is  mentioned  historically  by  the  Evangelist 
Luke :  '  The  child  grew,  and  Avaxed  strong,  filled  with 
wisdom:  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  Him.'  Again, 
•Jesus  increased  [R.  Y.,  advanced]  in  wisdom  and 
stature,  and  in  favour  Avith  God  and  man.'  As  to  the 
great  purpose  of  His  appearing  on  earth,  it  is  certain 
that  His  Avords  Avhen  He  Avas  only  twelve  years  old, 
'  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  busi- 
ness ? '  involved  a  meaning  Avhich  separated  Him, 
as  known  to  Himself,  from  all  other  servants  of 
the  Most  High  God.  And  there  is  no  historic  refer- 
ence to  any  groAvth  or  groAving  clearness  in  His  con- 
sciousness of  His  unique  personality  and  of  His  great 
mission.  From  the  hour  of  His  public  'appearing 
unto  Israel'  until  He  ascended  from  Mount  Olivet, 
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He  never  wavered  in  His  claims  as  the  '  sent '  of  God 
and  the  '  Son  '  of  God. 

We  stand  in  doubt  of  all  attempts  to  draw  aside  the 
veil  from  the  consciousness  of  the  God-man.  Even 
believers  in  His  supernatural  Person  sometimes 
adventure  into  a  style  on  this  subject,  which  only 
befits  those  who  explain  away  the  true  supernatural. 
Thus  one  writes  what  might  be  mistaken  for  a  quota- 
tion from  Keim,  and  what,  in  fact,  is  an  echo  of 
Keim's  words :  '  The  conflict  of  Jesus  with  the  Jews 
was  fruitful  of  the  most  opposite  results.  While 
Avithout  Him  it  created  an  atmosphere  of  doubt, 
suspicion,  and  estrangement,  luithin  Him  it  marked 
the  rise  of  a  clearer  and  "more  certain  consciousness  of 
His  nature  and  mission.'  The  fact  is  that  the 
conflict  of  Jesus  with  the  Jews,  instead  of  awakenino- 
within  Him  a  clearer  consciousness  of  His  own  nature, 
was  the  result  of  His  avowals  of  His  nature  and 
mission.  The  opposition  of  the  Jews  did  not  lead 
Him  in  any  way  to  understand  that  He  was  the  Son 
of  God :  but  His  avowal,  direct  or  indirect,  that  He 
was  the  Son  of  God,  was  the  cause  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Jews.  When  Nathanael  called  Him  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  King  of  Israel,  He  could  not  have  been, 
in  any  sense,  or  to  any  extent,  '  unconscious  of  His 
nature  and  mission.'  Nor  can  we  imagine  that  it  was 
then  for  the  first  time,  or  at  His  baptism,  when  the 
voice  from  Heaven  proclaimed  Him  the  Son  of  God, 
that  He  attained  to  a  full  consciousness  of  Himself. 
The  difiiculty  is  in  supposing  that  He  was  ever  uncon- 
scious of  Himself.  '  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,'  are 
the  words  which  prophecy  put  into  His  lips.  And 
that  will  which  He  knew  from  the  beginning  it  was 
His  to  do,  included,  according  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews,  *  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  once  for 
all.'  We  admit  the  mystery  of  the  growth  in  know- 
ledge of  the  child  Jesus,  and  the  mystery  of  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  His  one  Person, 
with  all  the  questions  that  arise  out  of  it,  and  which 
speculative  theology  has  endeavoured  to  answer.  But 
we  think  it  wiser,  and  more  rational,  to  bow  before 
the  mystery  with  silent  awe  than  to  attempt  to  explain 
things  that  are  too  dark  and  too  deep  for  us.  This,  at 
the  same  time,  w^e  repeat,  that  there  was  no  want  of 
clearness  or  certainty  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  respecting 
His  nature  or  mission,  from  the  beginning  of  His  con- 
scious human  existence.  And  the  only  grounds  for 
imagining  that  there  was,  is,  that  toward  the  end  of 
His  ministry  He  spoke  more  clearly  of  Himself  and 
of  His  work  than  He  did  at  the  bee^inninq-.  But  in 
this  He  only  exercised  the  discretion  of  a  wise  teacher, 
and  adapted  His  instructions  to  the  great  and  testing 
occasion  which  was  approaching. 
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These  titles  were  three — the  Son  of  Man,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  Messiah,  or  the  Christ.  And  although 
much  concerning  them  has  been  necessarily  antici- 
pated in  our  review,  we  must  study  them  separately 
and  more  fullv. 

L_THE      SON      OF     MAN. 

This  is  the  title  by  which  Jesus  chose  most  com- 
monly to  designate  Himself.  It  occurs  twenty- two 
times  in  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  and,  besides  the 
parallel  passages  in  the  other  Gospels,  five  times  in 
Mark,  twelve  times  in  Luke,  and  eleven  times  in  John 
— between  seventy  and  eighty  times  in  all,  counting 
the  repetitions  in  parallel  passages.  In  all  these  cases 
it  is  used  by  Christ  and  applied  to  Himself  alone.  It 
does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels  in  the  mouth  of  any 
other,  nor  is  it  found  in  all  the  Epistles.  In  the  Acts 
it  occurs  once — used  by  Stephen  in  the  hour  of  his 
martyrdom — '  Behold  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and 
the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.' 

The  use  of  this  designation  by  Christ  so  often,  and 
by  Christ  alone,  is  very  significant  and  suggestive. 
Many  questions  have  been  asked  as  to  its  origin  and 
its  meaning. 
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1.  As  t<^  its  origin,  the  question  has  been  discussed 
whether  it  was  spontaneous  and  self-originated,  or 
I  boiTowed,  or  at  least  derived,  from  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  ?  The  question  is  irrelevant.  The  tAvo  sup- 
positions, fiiirly  put,  are  not  opposites,  but  mutually 
explanatory.  That  it  was  spontaneous,  in  the  sense 
that  He  was  conscious  of  its  rio-htfulness,  conscious- 
that  He  was  what  He  called  Himself,  is  evident  from 
the  frequency  and  constancy  of  His  use  of  the  term, 
and  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  who  believe  in  His 
sincerity  and  honour.  At  the  same  time  He  must 
have  been  conscious  that  in  this,  as  in  other  things,. 
He  was  fultilling,  or  was  the  fulfilment  of,  ancient  pro- 
phec}'.  In  Xazareth  He  said,  Avith  reference  to  a  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  '  This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in 
your  ears.'  Had  the  occasion  occurred.  He  might 
have  said  the  same  in  effect  with  reference  to  the 
prophetic  vision  of  Daniel. 

Part  of  that  vision  reads  thus :  '  I  saw  in  the  nioht 
visions,  and,  behold,  there  came  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven  one  like  unto  a  Son  of  Man,  and  He  came  even 
unto   the  Ancient  of  days,  and   they   brought   Him 
near  before  Him.    And  there  Avas  given  Him  dominion^ 
and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  the  peoples,  nations, 
and  languages  should  serve  Him :  His  dominion  is  an 
everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and 
His  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.'    The 
j  Rabbinical  commentators,  without  exception,  appear  to 
I  have   acknowledged   the   ^lessianic  reference  of  this- 
I  vision.      Frederick   Rosenmilller   sa3's :    '  The   Jewish 
interpreters   are   unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Son  of  Man,  the  person  in  human  form,  borne  upon  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  is  the  Messiah.     It  is  a  description 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  :  and  in  the  same  terms 
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as  those  which  represent  the  kingdom  of  God  in  chapter 
vi.  20.'  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  when  Jesus  said  to 
the  Sanhedrim,  '  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven/  He  could  be  unconscious  that  He 
was  the  subject  of  the  vision  of  Daniel;  or  scarcely 
possible  that  the  Jewish  doctors  who  heard  Him 
should  not  have  mentally  recalled  a  vision  with  which 
they  were  familiar.  And  if  it  was  in  any  wise  present 
to  their  minds,  it  would  confirm  their  impression  that 
Jesus,  in  using  the  words  of  the  vision,  meant  to  claim 
at  the  very  least  an  affinity  with  God  which,  in  their 
estimate  of  it,  amounted  to  blasphemy. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  Jesus  '  borrowed  ' 
the  title.  Son  of  Man,  from  Daniel.  An  event  is  not 
the  consequence  of  a  prophecy ;  the  prophecy  rather 
.  is  the  consequence,  though  not  in  time,  yet  causatively, 
of  the  event.  An  event  does  not  occur  because  it  was 
foretold ;  it  was  foretold  because  it  was  to  occur.  Jesus 
Christ  was  'the  Son  of  Man,'  all  that  that  title  implies; 
and  what  it  implies  His  own  various  use  of  it  will 
show.  And  what  He  was  to  be  was  foreshown  in  many 
prophecies,  this  vision  of  Daniel  among  the  rest. 
Jesus  connected  Himself  with  that  vision  when  He 
called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man. 

Though  Jewish  interpreters  found  the  Messiah  in 
the  vision  of  Daniel,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  term, 
the  Son  of  Man,  had  come  to  be  a  popular  synonym  of 
*  Messiah,'  and  therefore  it  might  be  used  without  pro- 
voking either  a  premature  popular  hostility,  or  any- 
thing like  a  political  movement.  Dr.  Pye-Smith  sa^'s 
with  great  truth :  '  Though  in  its  original  connexion 
it  is  combined  with  lofty  characters  of  majesty  and 
honour,  the  expression  in  itself  is  such  that  nothing 
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can  be  conceived  more  simple  and  unassuming.  It 
was,  therefore,  admirably  calculated  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  our  Lord's  habitual  testimony  concerning 
Himself,  during  that  period  in  which  His  wisdom  saw- 
it  right  to  suspend  the  universal  declaration  of  His 
claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  It  could  hurt  no  feelings, 
rouse  no  prejudices,  offend  no  pride.  It  could  minister 
no  fuel  to  the  rage  of  the  violent,  nor  furnish  any 
occasion  to  the  captiousness  of  the  artful,  nor  be 
wrested  into  a  pretext  for  exciting  civil  discord,  nor 
awaken  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Roman  government. 
But  wdiile  thus  humble  and  inoffensive,  it  was  intelli- 
gible, clear,  and  definite,  to  those  w^ho  "  searched  the 
Scriptures  " ;  and  it  went  the  full  length  of  a  claim  to 
the  Messiahship.' 

2.  The  significance  of  the  title  is  involved  in  part, 
but  only  in  part,  in  wdiat  has  been  said  of  its  origin. 

(a.)  Whatever  else  it  means  or  implies,  it  means 
or  impHes  that  He  who  bore  it  w^as  a  man,  a 
true  and  real  man.  To  most  readers  this  needs 
no  proof,  unless  it  be  necessary  to  prove  that 
He  ever  existed.  But  it  was  not  so  alwa3'S, 
and  even  now  it  is  needful  that  the  fact  should  be 
understood  and  insisted  on.  Before  the  last  apostle 
Avas  taken  from  the  Church,  there  were  professed  ad- 
herents of  Christianity  who  denied  the  proper  humanity 
of  Christ,  and  denied  it  for  the  sake  of  His  divinity. 
One  of  the  most  widely  spread  and  deeply  rooted 
theories  of  the  age,  philosophical  and  religious,  Avas 
that  matter  is  an  essentially  malignant  thing,  the 
source  of  all  evil.  It  was  therefore  impossible, 
those  thought  wlio  held  this  theory,  or  who  could 
not    free    themselves   from   its   influence,   that    God 
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should  assume  a  real  material  body.  His  body  could 
not  be  real  flesh  and  blood;  it  could  only  be  an 
apparent  or  a  phantom  body.  It  is  in  view  of  this 
notion  we  understand  the  words  of  the  Apostle  John : 
'  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
in  the  flesh  is  of  God ;  and  every  spirit  that  confesseth 
not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of 
God.'  *  The  words/  Dr.  Westcott  says,  '  evidently 
refer  to  external  circumstances  vividly  present  to  St. 
John's  mind.  They  point,  as  it  appears,  to  the  great 
outbreak  of  the  Gentile  pseudo-Christianity  which  is 
vaguely  known  as  Gnosticism,  the  endeavour  to 
separate  the  "  ideas  "  of  the  faith  from  the  facts  of  the 
historic  Redemption.'  Long  before  the  Avriting  of 
John,  the  Apostle  Paul  found  it  necessary  to  warn  the 
churches  against  other  developments  or  fruits  of  the 
principle  that  matter  is  evil.  The  material  universe, 
it  was  thought,  could  not  be  the  creation  of  Him  who 
is  absolutely  good  and  infinite.  Hence  between  Him 
and  the  creation  there  must  be  found  a  series  of 
emanations  or  feons — and  Jesus  Christ  was  one  of 
these.  '  No ' — said  the  Apostle,  '  In  Him  dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.' 

At  a  later  period  there  appeared  a  theory,  the  very 
opposite  of  the  ancient  Gnostic  or  Docetic  theory. 
Whereas  the  earlier  denied  a  true  body  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  latter  denied  Him  a  true  human  soul.  The  Godhead 
was  to  and  in  Jesus  Christ  what  the  soul  is  to  or  in 
man  ;  it  was  to  Him  instead  of  a  human  soul ;  and  so 
Jesus  was  denied  the  possession  of  a  human  rational 
nature.  This  view  of  Christ's  person  appears  again 
and  again  in  the  history  of  Christian  speculation.  It 
is  the  '  pilot-idea,'  to  use  the  author's  own  phrase,  of  a 
"Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ,'  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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*  God  was  very  God,'  Mr.  Becclier  says.  '  Yet  whea 
clothed  with  a  human  body,  and  made  subject  through 
that  body  to  physical  laws,  He  was  then  a  man,  of  the- 
same  moral  faculties  as  man,  of  the  same  mental 
nature,  subject  to  precisely  the  same  trials  and  temp- 
tations, only  without  the  weakness  of  sin.'  And  this, 
doctrine  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  '  a  humaa 
soul  is  not  something  other  and  different  from  the 
Divine  soul,'  and  that  '  one  of  the  grand  results  of  the 
Incarnation  is  the  identljicatlon  of  the  Divine  and 
the  human  nature.' 

Of  the  theory  that  the  only  difference  between  the 
Divine  and  the  human  nature  is  one  of  degree,  not  of 
kind,  more  may  have  to  be  said.  Meantime,  our 
contention  is  that,  according  to  Christ  Himself,  as  self- 
revealed  in  the  chosen  designation  of  '  Son  of  Man,*^ 
He  was  a  true  and  real  man,  possessed  of  every  faculty 
and  attribute  that  belonc^s  to  the  essence  of  our 
nature.  Deny  this,  and  you  are  involved  in  conse- 
quences which  undermine  the  faith  as  effectually  as  if 
you  denied  His  Divinity.  Deny  this,  and  the  whole 
story  of  His  acts.  His  conflicts,  His  sorrows,  His 
1  sufferings.  His  tears,  becomes  a  fable,  or  the  story  of 
an  illusion — an  imposition  practised  on  the  world  by 
God  Himself  His  life  can  be  no  longer  an  example  ; 
His  death  no  longer  a  sacritice. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Gospel  which  gives 
the  greatest  prominence  to  the  superhuman  aspect  of 
His  person,  is  the  Gospel  which  makes  the  most 
explicit  assertion  of  His  humanity,  and  gives  some,  at 
least,  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  His 
humanity — 'The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.'  The  whole  after- 
life of  this  Eternal  Word  made  flesh,  as  recorded  by 
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John,  is  the  life  of  a  true  and  real  man.  The  sym- 
pathy and  the  tears  of  the  story  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  are  the  s^-mpathy  and  tears  of  a  man. 
The  sufferings,  mental  and  physical,  of  Gethsemane, 
Calvary,  and  the  cross,  are  the  sufferings  of  a  man. 
More  than  all,  almost,  I  might  say.  His  praying  is  the 
praying  of  a  man.  There  is  nothing  more  human  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  than  His  praying.  '  Prayer,'  it 
has  well  been  said, '  differences  man  from  the  creatures 
below  and  from  the  creatures  above :  it  is  the  symbol 
of  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  infinitely 
higher  than  all  other  mundane  works  of  God  ;  and 
that  he  has  been  made,  on  the  other,  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels.'  So  that  the  prayers  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  a  proof  of  His  possessing  a  true  human  nature. 
If  Christ  truly  prayed.  He  was  truly  man.  The  weak- 
ness of  infancy,  and  His  growth  in  Avisdom  and 
stature,  do  not  more  clearly  certify  His  humanity 
than  do  the  prayers  of  His  riper  years. 

(6)  If  Jesus  Christ  was  a  man,  in  the  true  and 
proper  sense,  what  manner  of  man  was  He  morally,  as 
self-revealed  in  word  and  deed?  In  answer  to  this 
question,  appeal  may  be  made  to  many  who  do  not 
believe  in  Christ  as  Divine  or  as  a  Saviour.  For 
example,  Strauss,  in  his  first  attempt  to  reduce  Christ 
from  the  Divine  to  the  merely  human,  said : '  Where 
shall  we  find  in  such  beauty,  as  we  find  it  in  Jesus, 
that  mirroring  purity  of  soul  which  the  fury  of  the 
storm  may  agitate  but  cannot  cloud  ?  Where  has 
there  been  so  grand  an  idea,  so  restless  an  activity,  so 
exalted  a  sacrifice  for  it,  as  in  Jesus  ?  Who  has  been 
the  founder  of  a  work  which  has  endowed  with  as 
rich   treasures,  in  as   high   a   degree,  the   masses  of 
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men  and  nations  through  the  long  ages,  as  the  work 
which  bears  the  name  of  Christ  ?  As  little  as  man- 
kind can  be  without  religion,  so  little  can  they  be 
without  Christ.  And  this  Christ,  as  inseparable  from 
the  supremest  shaping  of  religion,  is  historical,  not 
mythical :  He  is  an  individual,  not  a  mere  symbol.' 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  anti-supernatural  author  of 
'  Supernatural  Religion '  says  :  '  The  teaching  of  Jesus 
carried  morality  to  the  sublimest  point  attained,  or 
attainable,  by  humanity.  The  influence  of  His  religion 
has  been  rendered  doubly  great  by  the  unparalleled 
purity  and  elevation  of  His  own  character.  Surpassing 
in  His  sublime  simplicity  and  earnestness  the  moral 
grandeur  of  Chakya-Mouni,  and  putting  to  the  blush 
the  sometimes  sullied,  though  generally  admirable, 
teaching  of  Socrates  and  Plato  and  the  whole  round 
of  Greek  philosophers.  He  presented  the  rare  spectacle 
of  a  life,  so  far  as  we  can  estimate  it,  uniformly  noble 
and  consistent  with  His  oAvn  lofty  principles,  so  that 
the  "  imitation  of  Christ  "  has  become  almost  the  final 
word  in  the  preaching  of  His  religion,  and  must 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements 
of  its  permanence.'  John  Stuart  Mill  says :  '  It  is 
Christ,  rather  than  God,  whom  Christianity  has  held 
up  to  believers  as  the  pattern  of  perfection  for 
humanity.' 

Testimonies  such  as  these  might  be  greatly  multi- 
plied, and  many  of  them  have  been  often  quoted — 
such  as  those  of  Rousseau,  Renan,  Theodore  Parker, 
and  others. 

But  let  us  look  at  Christ  for  ourselves.     The  excel- 

j  lencies  of  good  men  put  forth  their  strength  often,  or 

ordinarily,  in  one  direction,  and  are  condensed,  so  to 

speak,  in  one  grace  or  virtue ;  as  if  the  life  or  vital 
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energy  of  a  tree  were  to  flow  into  one  branch,  giving 
it  much  strength  and  beauty,  but  leaving  other 
branches  in  a  state  of  comparative  feebleness.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  the  meekness  of 
Moses,  the  patience  of  Job,  the  boldness  of  Elijah. 
Not  that  these  graces  stood  alone ;  for  all  true  excel- 
lence springs  from  one  root,  and  where  this  root  exists 
it  will  produce  many  branches  and  many  fruits  of  true 
goodness.  Still  human  nature  in  the  best  of  men, 
ordinarily,  puts  forth  its  greatest  strength  in  some  one 
or  two  directions.  The  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  this  partial  and  in- 
complete development  of  the  good  in  man.  It  is  not 
the  presence  of  one  or  two  great  qualities  that  com- 
mands our  reverence  :  it  is  the  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  excellencies  which  it  displays  that  constitutes 
its  peculiar  attraction — 'meekness  and  majesty,  flrm- 
ness  and  gentleness,  zeal  and  prudence,  composure 
and  warmth,  patience  and  sensibility,  submission  and 
dignity,  sublime  sanctity  and  tender  sympathy,  piety 
that  rose  to  the  loftiest  devotion,  and  benevolence  that 
could  stoop  to  the  meanest  sufferer,  intense  abhorrence 
of  sin,  and  profound  compassion  for  the  sinner — these 
mingle  their  varied  rays  in  the  tissue  of  His  character, 
and  produce  a  combination  of  virtues  such  as  the 
world  never  saw  besides,  and  such  as  the  most  san- 
guine enthusiasm  never  ventured  to  anticipate.' 

There  is  another  marked  difference  between  the 
goodness  of  Christ  and  that  of  others.  The  best  of 
men  often  fail  even  in  the  matter  of  their  character- 
istic excellencies,  as  we  find  in  the  case  of  Abraham, 
Moses,  Job,  and  Elijah.  But  Jesus  Christ  never.  We 
may  say  of  Him  boldly,  that  with  the  united  charac- 
teristic excellencies  of  all  the  saints  combined  in  His 
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one  person,  and  attaining  thence  their  highest  and 
brightest  forms,  there  is  not  to  be  discovered  a 
moment's  faltering,  a  moment's  suspense,  a  moment's 
faihire.  To  use  Bible  language,  the  Prince  of  this 
world  came  and  found  nothincf  in  Him — He  was  a 
perfect  man. 

Thus  far  we  shall  have  the  concurrence  of  many 
who  will  not  accept  the  confession  of  faith  of  either 
Peter  or  Thomas.  But  stud3^ing  the  moral  self-revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  we  are  bound  to 
go  farther.  An  Apostle  says  of  Him  that  He  was 
'  without  blemish  and  without  spot,'  that  '  He  did  no 
sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth.'  And  the 
^vi'iter  of  the  E])istle  to  the  Hebrews  says  that '  He  was 
in  all  points  tempted  like  as  w^e  are,  yet  without  sin,' 
and  describes  Him  as  '  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and 
separate  from  sinners.'  It  is  evident  that  the  Xew 
Testament  writers  regarded  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  as 
a  man  of  singular  and  unparalleled  excellence,  not  only 
as  perfect  in  the  sense  in  which  some  Old  Testament 
saints  are  described  as  perfect,  but  as  absolutely 
sinless,  sinless  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  mortal 
man  has  ever  been.  And  we  have  to  inquire  whether 
this  impression  of  Him  is  justified  by  His  own  self- 
consciousness. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  entire  absence 
of  all  acknowled'Tfment  of  defect  or  unworthiness.  We 
know  how  John  teaches  that  if  Ave  say  we  have  no  sin 
we  deceive  ourselves,  and  how  Paul  represents  the 
flesh  as  lusting  against  the  spirit  and  the  spirit  against 
the  flesh,  and  represents  a  man — whether  regenerate 
or  unrec^enerate  does  not  matter  for  our  ar«j:ument — 
as  saying:  '  I  find  a  law,  that,  Avhcn  I  would  do  good 
evil  is  present  Avith  me  ;  for  I  delight  in  the  law  of  (lod 
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No  conflict 
with  sin. 


John  viii. 
29. 


.-after  the  inward  man :  but  I  see  another  law  in  my 
members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind.'  But 
we  find  no  trace  of  any  such  experience  or  conscious- 
ness in  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  contrarj^  we  find  Him 
isaying,  '  The  Father  hath  not  let  me  alone  ;  for  I  do 
always  those  things  that  please  Him.'  The  things 
j)leasing  to  God,  as  Godet  says,  designate  the  will  of 
the  Father,  not  from  the  point  of  view  aftbrded  by  the 
letter  of  any  code,  but  in  its  most  spiritual  and  inward 
property.  '  This  saying  shows  that  not  only  was  Jesus 
'Conscious  of  never  having  committed  the  slightest 
23ositive  sin,  but  also  of  never  having  omitted  the 
smallest  good,  either  in  thought  or  deed.' 

The  connection  in  which  Jesus  used  the  words  is 
profoundly  significant.  In  a  form  which  compels  us 
to  feel  that  we  are  standing  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
mystery.  He  contrasted  Himself  with  his  Jewish 
brethren  and  neighbours  thus — '  Ye  are  from  beneath ; 
I  am  from  above :  ye  are  from  this  world ;  I  am  not  of 
this  world.'  More  than  ^  this,  He  intimated  in  words 
which  we  can  understand  better  than  did  His  hearers, 
that  on  Him,  the  Son,  without  sin,  lay  the  hope  of 
the  deliverence  of  others  from  the  bondage  of  their 
sinfulness.  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever 
committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin.  And  the  servant 
abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever:  but  the  Son  abideth 
over.  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  jo, 
shall  be  free  indeed.' 

On  the  same  occasion  Jesus  said — '  If  God  were 
your  Father,  ye  would  love  Me  :  for  I  came  forth  and 
,am  come  from  God.  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil. 
But  because  I  say  the  truth,  ye  believe  not.  Which 
of  you  convinceth  Me  of  sin  ?  If  I  say  the  truth,  why 
do  ye  not  believe  Me  ? '    '  The  perfect  holiness  of  Christ 
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I  is  in  this  passage  demonstrated,  not  by  the  silence  of 

I  the  Jews,  who  mii^ht  have  chorsen  to  ic^nore  the  sins  of 

the  questioner,  but  by  the  assurance  with  Avhich  His 

I  direct  consciousness  of  the  purity  of  His  whole  life  is 

j  in  this   question  affirmed.     Had   He   been   merely  a 

super-eminently  holy  man,  with  a  conscience  as  tender 

I  as  such  a  degree  of  sanctity  implies,  He  would  not 

have  suffered  the  smallest  sin,  whether  in  His  life  or 

heart,  to    pass   unperceived;  and  what  hypocrisy  it 

would  in  this  case  have  been  to  put  to  others  a  question 

whose  favourable  solution  Avould  have  rested  only  on 

their  isfnorance  of  facts  which  He  Himself  knew  to  be 

real.' 

We  sret  an  insio-ht  into  the  moral  self-consciousness 
of  Jesus  in  another  way.  He  called  on  others  to 
repent,  but  we  see  no  sign  or  trace  of  repentance  in 
Himself  He  said,  '  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,'  but  He,  the  Kmg, 
though  a  man,  was  consciously  not  a  man  that  needed 
a  second  birth.  Even  Strauss  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  Christ, 'unlike  that  of 
a  Paul,  an  Augustine,  or  a  Luther,  which  was  purified  by 
means  of  a  struggle  and  a  violent  rupture,  and  retained 
the  scars  of  it  ever  after,'  was  uninterruptedly  and 
harmoniousl}'  unfolded,  and  that  '  His  inner  develop- 
ment took  place  without  violent  crisis.'  Jesus 
represented  a  publican  as  saying,  'God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner,'  and  commended  his  spirit  rather  than 
that  of  the  Pharisee ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  He 
Himself  ever  said,  '  God  be  merciful  to  !Me  a  sinner/ 
He  taught  His  disciples  to  pray,  '  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,'  but  He  never  offered  this  pra3'er  for  Him- 
self There  is  one  long  prayer  of  His  on  record — in 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John's  Gos^oel — but  there. 
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is  not  a  breath  of  contrition  in  it  from  beofinnino-  to 
end  ;  not  a  sigli  of  conscious  shortcoming  or  imperfec- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary — '  I  have  glorified  Thee  on 
the  earth :  I  have  finished  the  work  whicli  Thou  o-avest 

o 

Me  to  do.  And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  Thou  Me.' 
Within  a  few  hours  after,  we  find  him  in  Gethsemane 
praying  to  the  Father  with  strong  crying  and  tears, 
but  all  His  agony  fails  to  wring  from  Him  one  word 
of  confession  of  sin.  The  mystery  of  the  trouble  of 
His  soul  in  that  terrible  hour,  is  not  relieved  or 
explained  by  the  slightest  indication  of  conscious 
demerit.  '  We  feel  that  in  this  one  life  remorse  has 
no  place ;  and  this  fact  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable 
and  decisive,  in  proportion  as  Jesus  was  more  humble 
than  other  men,  and  His  conscience  more  sensitive 
than  theirs.  The  more  advanced  we  are  in  the  life  of 
holiness,  the  more  painfully  do  we  feel  the  stains  of 
sin.  If  the  slightest  defilement  had  existed  in  Him, 
He  would  have  been  more  ahected  by  it  than  we  are 
by  the  gravest  faults  into  which  we  fall.' 

No  one  who  understands  human  nature  will  venture 
to  say  that  in  all  this  we  have  only  an  affectation  of 
sinlessness.  Anything  more  difficult,  morally  more 
impossible,  for  a  sinful  man,  or  for  a  consciously  im- 
perfect man,  than  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  sinless 
man,  cannot  be  imagined.  For  a  sinner  to  profess 
himself  to  be  without  sin,  and  so  to  act  his  part 
through  life  as  never  to  be  found  out,  or  to  betray 
himself,  may  well  be  called  an  impossibility.  The  old 
providential  law  Avould  soon  find  a  new  application. 
'  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.'  Bushnell  says 
well — '  If  Jesus  was  a  sinner,  He  was  conscious  of  sin, 
as  all  sinners  are,  and  therefore  a  hypocrite  in  the 
whole  fabric  of  His  character ;   realizing  so   much 
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divine  beauty  in  it ;  maintaining  the  show  of  so  much 
unfaltering  harmony  and  celestial  grace  ;  and  doing 
j  all  this  with  a  mind  confused  and  fouled  by  the 
'  aft'ectations  acted  for  true  virtues.'  Such  an  example 
I  of  successful  hypocrisy  would  be  in  itself  the  greatest 
I  miracle  [at  least  the  strangest]  ever  heard  of  in  the 
I  world.' 

i  There  is  no  real  incompatibility  between  sinlessness 
and  progress.  Entire  and  sinless  purity  may  be  but 
the  Ibasis  of  endless  progress.  Adam  was  without  spot 
as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  God ;  but  had  he  con- 
tinued holy  for  one  hundred  years,  and  all  these  years 
actively  served  his  Maker,  and  resisted  every  tempta- 
tion to  sin,  his  holiness  would  have  become  brighter 
and  stronger.  The  saints  are  without  spot  when  they 
enter  heaven,  but  their  holiness  grows,  as  well  as  their 
knowledge,  amid  the  services  and  studies  of  the 
heavenly  world.  Entire  purity  does  not  then 
necessarily  exclude  progress.  But  whatever  moral 
progress  may  be  predicted  of  the  man  Jesus,  especially 
during  the  youth  which  preceded  His  ministry,  or 
even  during,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  temptation 
and  trials  of  His  public  life,  it  must  be  distinguished 
in  an  essential  respect  from  that  of  other  men.  His 
progress  was  an  onward  and  upward  growth  from  a 
sinless  root,  perfect  and  pure  at  every  stage,  never 
needing  correction  or  change,  uninterrupted,  un- 
marred,  for  one  moment  or  in  one  instance,  by  inward 
disease  or  outward  injury.  There  was  not  an  hour  in 
His  life  in  which  He  could  not  sa}^  what  He  said  at 
its  close,  '  The  Prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath 
nothing  in  Me.'  Oiiv  true  progress  begins  with  a 
radical  change  of  the  original  bent  and  bias  of  the 
soul ;  and  every  subsequent  attainment  costs  an  cflbrt 
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(c)  The  title,  tlte  Son  of  Man,  seems  to  imply  that 
Jesus  Christ  A\^as  not  merely  a  man,  a  common  man, 
but  tlte  only  true  man,  tlie  only  man  of  all  the  ages 
since  man  existed  on  the  earth,  in  whom  the  true  idea 
of  our  humanity  has  been  fully  and  perfectly  realised. 
The  ideal  man,  the  model  man,  and  all  such  expres- 
sions, but  imperfectly  indicate  the  fcict  that  in  the 
living  person  and  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
alone,  have  we  the  highest  moral  possibilities  of  our 
nature  attained  in  a  real  living  man.  This  implies 
that  He  was,  as  we  have  seen  that  He  was,  without 
,sin.     Sin,  though  universal  in  actual  mankind,  is  no 
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und  a  struggle,  advancement  being  perpetually  checked 
by  inward  weakness  or  outward  temptation,  and  all 
the  attainments  actually  made  exhibiting  signs  of 
weakness  or  defect. 

That  men  like  Strauss,  whose  eidogia  on  Christ  are 
almost  worshipful,  should,  notwithstanding,  deny  the 
sinlessness  of  Jesus,  is  a  necessity  of  their  principles. 
Strauss  assumes  that  to  believe  in  miracles  is  absurd. 
And,  the  impossibility  of  miracles  assumed,  he  argues, 
logically  enough,  the  impossibility  of  such  a  pheno- 
menon as  a  sinless  man.  And  in  his  opinion,  conse- 
quently, to  say  that  Jesus  was  a  person  whose  like 
cannot  be  again  expected,  is  just  as  much  the  affirma- 
tion of  a  miracle  as  is  that  of  the  resurrection  of  a 
dead  man.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  once,  and  only 
once,  in  the  world's  history,  there  appeared  one  who, 
tried  by  the  loftiest  standards  given  of  God  or  imagined 
by  man — and  His  OAvn  is  confessedly  the  loftiest — was 
Himself  unconscious  of  any  moral  shortcoming,  and 
has  been  regarded  ever  since  as  absolutel}^  true  to  His 
own  high  conception  of  duty  to  God  and  man. 
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part  of  our  ideal  nature.  It  does  not  belong  to  tlio 
deformity  t\sscncc  of  humanity.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  disease, 
a  deformity,  a  deterioration — in  short,  a  fall.  From 
the  hour  when  sin  first  found  a  place  in  man  until 
this  hour,  there  has  lived  no  man  in  whom  sin  has 
had  no  place,  but  the  man  Jesus.  He,  as  a  man,  was- 
the  perfect  image  of  God.  This  is  not  only  true  in 
itself,  but  it  is  a  truth  which  we  find  in  His  self-con- 
sciousness that  He  was  '  separated  from  sinners.' 
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{(1)  There  is  another  idea  in  the  title — the  Son  of 
Man — whether  or  not  clearly  disclosed  in  the  records, 
which  we  have  of  His  self-consciousness — this,  that 
He  was  the  Representative  of  mankind.  The  Apostle 
Paul  says,  *  Since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came 
also  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.' 
'  The  first  man  Adam  became  a  living  soul ;  the  last 
Adam  became  a  life-giving  spirit.'  '  The  first  man  is. 
of  the  earth  earthy,  the  second  man  is  of  heaven.'  He 
teaches  the  same  doctrine  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  The  limits  of  my  argument,  hoAvcver,  do 
not  allow  me  to  appeal  to  the  Apostle  in  the  matter. 
And  our  question  is  Avhether  this  idea  may  be  found 
in  the  recorded  self-consciousness  of  Jesus.  Is  it  not. 
involved  in  the  very  title  which  Ave  are  considermg  ? 
Does  not  the  constant  use  of  that  title  convc}^  the  idea, 
that  He  was  conscious  of  standing,  as  a  man,  in  a  rela- 
tion to  the  race  in  which  no  other  man  ever  stood  I 
His  hearers  might  not  apprehend  this.  But  there  was. 
much  in  His  teaching  Avhicli  they  did  not  apprehend. 
And  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  supported  by  the  fact, 
that  the  very  blessing  which  Paul  ascribes  to  Christ 
as  '  the  last  Adam,'  or  '  the  second  man,'  Christ  did. 
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personally  claim  to  bestow  on  man.  Paul  says  tlie 
last  Adam  was  a  life-giving  spirit.  Christ  said, '  I  am 
<?ome  that  they  might  have  life,  and  might  have  it 
abundantly.'  Paul  says  that  our  resurrection  is  in- 
volved in  Christ's.  Christ  said,  'I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  He  die, 
yet  shall  he  live.'  The  Pauline  doctrine,  then,  in  its 
substance  at  least,  was  no  novelty.  And  Christ's  own 
words  justify  us  in  finding  in  His  chosen  title  a  de- 
claration of  His  representative  character.  What  this 
representative  character  may  involve  theologicalli/,  or 
in  relation  to  the  entire  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, is  a  question  outside  the  scope  of  the  present 
theme. 


(e)  In  conclusion,  this  One  Son  of  Man  is 
represented  by  Himself  and  others  as  occupying 
positions,  and  doing  things,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
are  very  extraordinary,  and  apparently  incompatible 
with  His  rank  and  character  as  a  inan.  'The  Son  of 
Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost.' 
■'The  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but 
to  save  them.'  '  The  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins.'  '  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the 
Sabbath.'  '  As  the  lisfhtnino:  cometh  out  of  the  east 
:and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  also  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be.'  '  Then  shall  appear  the 
.sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven  ;  and  then  shall  all 
the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the 
Son  of  Man  comino:  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory.'  '  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
come  in  His  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Him, 
then  shall  He  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory,  and 
before  Him  shall  be  of^thered  all  nations.'     '  Hereafter 
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shall  yc  see  tlie  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  tlic  right  hand 
of  power  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.' 

The  first  of  the  sayings  just  quoted — '  The  Son  of 
Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost' — is- 
enough  to  show  that  He  Avho  called  Himself  the  Son 
of  Man  was  conscious  that  He  Avas  more.  A  man,  exalt 
Him  as  3^ou  will,  saving  a  lost  race,  the  race  of  which 
He  is  Himself  but  a  member,  albeit  the  purest !  One 
Avonders  that  such  an  idea  should  be  entertained  by 
any  reader  of  the  Gospels.  But  it  has  been.  '  What 
the  Avorld  needed,'  says  Dr.  Abbott,  '  was  some  man 
who  should  concentrate  into  himself,  for  the  help  of 
men,  all  those  beneficent  forces  by  which  nature  is 
bent  on  regenerating  mankind,  so  that  his  life  might 
be  the  natural  life  of  all.  He  was  to  do  for  us  the 
work  of  the  famil}^  by  giving  us  a  new  and  higher 
consciousness  of  sin,  a  new  ideal  of  the  Fatherhood, 
and  a  ncAv  ideal  of  the  faith  and  love  of  little  children. 
He  Avas  to  do  the  Avork  of  society  .  .  .  He  Avas  to  do 
the  work  of  nature.  .  .  .  Lastly,  he  Avas  to  do  the 
Avork  of  death  by  dying  that  he  might  triumph  over 
death,  living  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of  his  mourning 
friends,  and  afterwards  in  the  hearts  of  generation  after 
generation  of  those  Avho,  though  the}'  had  not  seen 
him,  Avould  none  the  less  be  draAvn  within  the  scope  of 
his  spirit.  But  if  you  ask  me  hoiv  Avas  the  new 
redeemer  to  do  all  this,  I  should  reply,  by  being* 
a  consummate  man,  as  far  superior  to  ordinary 
man  as  truth  is  superior  to  even  the  A'er}^  best  of 
niusions.' 

It  is  not  Avortli  our  Avliile  to  take  the  trouble  of 
analysing  these  statements  to  shoAv  hoAv  ambiguous 
and  inconsequential  they  arc.  Enough  to  remark  on 
their    conclusion.     The   world  Avas  Avaitin<j  for    four 
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thousand  )xars  for  a  •'  Consummate  Man '  to  be  its 
'  Redeemer.'  And  this  consummate  man  was  found  at 
last  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  '  concen- 
trated into  Himself  all  those  beneliccnt  forces  by  which 
nature  is  bent  on  rc£>-eneratino;  mankind.'  AVe  search 
history  and  we  search  the  Gospels,  to  discover  what 
those  forces  are,  and  we  cannot  find  them.  AYe  sit  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus  and  we  do  not  hear  Him  say  anything 
of  forces  which  He  has  derived  from  nature,  but  very 
much  of  Himself  as  above  nature,  as  having  come  from 
above,  and  of  His  bringing  life  to  men  from  God  Him- 
self A  consummate  man  is  but  a  man  after  all,  a 
'  complete  '  man,  a  '  perfect '  man.  And  mankind 
needed  more  than  the  '  help  '  which  such  a  man  could 
bring  it — whose  help  could  only  be  that  of  instruc- 
tion and  example.  To  call  such  a  man  a  Eedecmer, 
and  the  '  help  '  he  brings  the  world  a  '  Pxedemption,' 
is  to  misuse  very  sacred  and  Scriptural  language, 
and  to  mislead  'simple  souls.'  The  Avorld  has  de- 
rived much  'help'  from  the  quickening  words  and 
quickening  example  of  many  of  its  great  men.  But  it 
has  had,  and  it  has,  only  one  Redeemer.  And  the 
Redeemer  it  needs  He  could  not  be  if  He  was  nothing 
more  than  a  consummate  Man. 

The  words  we  have  quoted,  and  many  others  like 
them,  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  the  Son  of  Man  as 
exercising  functions,  performing  works,  and  receiving 
honours,  which  are  incompatible  with  His  rank  and  ! 
character  as  a  man,  are  not,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  | 
be  found  in  isolated  texts  which  might  be  cut  out  of  j 
the  Gospels  and  still  leave  the  history  complete  and  i 
self-consistent.      Such    representations    pervade    the  | 
Gospels,  and  are  of  their  very  essence.     Can  Ave  find 
any  key  to  the  interpretation  of  them  ?     Can  Ave  frame 
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a  hypothesis  that  will  explain,  not  explain  away,  but 
really  explain  these  things  ? 

The  hypothesis  that  the  Son  of  ^NFan  Avas  only  a 
singularly  wise  and  pure  Rabbi,  self-developed,  self- 
educated,  or  educated  by  the  force  of  His  own  great 
soul,  by  the  stars  over  His  head,  and  the  flowers 
around  His  path  in  His  Galilean  home,  is  palpably 
inadequate.  It  cannot  account  either  for  Avhat  He 
was  or  what  He  said  of  Himself  Xor  will  it  suffice  if 
we  add  to  it  the  idea  of  prophetic  inspiration,  such  as 
was  possessed  by  Isaiah  and  others.  Such  inspira- 
tion, granted  in  a  higher  degree  than  ever  before, 
might  make  Him  as  much  wiser  than  Solomon  as 
Solomon  Avas  wiser  than  any  man  of  his  age ;  and  as 
much  sublimer  than  Isaiah  as  Isaiah  was  sublimer 
than  all  the  prophetic  poets  of  the  ancient  world. 
But  at  the  best  it  could  only  raise  Him  by  some 
degrees  above  His  fellows.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
completest  inspiration  that  can  account  for  His  unique 
position  as  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  for  His  sinless  character, 
and  for  the  authority  and  glory  which  He  claimed  as 
the  Son  of  Man.  AVe  must  find  some  other  hypothesis, 
or  leave  the  problem  unsolved. 

Nor  is  the  solution  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  lordship 
originally  assigned  to  man,  which  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  represents  as  realised  in  Jesus  Christ.  In 
the  history  of  the  creation  of  man  we  are  told  that 
God  said,  '  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness,  and  let  them  have  dominion  .  .  .'  And 
to  our  first  parents  He  said,  '  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have 
dominion  over  .  .  .'  :Man  Avas  thus  constituted 
lord  of  the  earthly  creation.  The  Psalmist,  Avith  an 
evidently  conscious  reference  to  the  Avords  in  Genesis, 
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said,  '  When  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  Thou  hast 
ordained ;  what  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 
■and  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest  him  ?  For 
Thou  hast  made  him  a  Httle  lower  than  the  angels, 
iind  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.  Thou 
TQadest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  Thy 
hand ;  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet.' 
There  is  no  sign  of  any  Messianic  reference  in  the 
mind  of  David.  His  thought  was  of  the  condescen- 
sion of  God  to  man,  although  man  was  great  in 
relation  to  this  lower  world  over  which  God  gave  him 
•dominion.  'But  the  complete  meaning  of  God's  words 
€an  be  learnt  only  when  they  are  fulfilled  in  history. 
To  Him  who  speaks  in  Scripture  the  material 
dominion  was  the  symbol  of  a  higher  and  universal 
rule,  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  Son  of  Man  Avhen  the  fulness 
of  time  should  come.  The  Psalm  is  not  directly 
Messianic,  it  relates  to  man;  but  it  is  through  the  Man 
Ghrist  Jesus,  that  it  receives  its  complete  fulfilment 
for  mankind.'  This  is  what  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
teaches.  '  Now  Ave  see  not  yet  all  things  subjected  to 
him  (man).  But  we  behold  Him,  who  hath  been  made 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  even  Jesus,  because  of 
the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour.'  There  is  one  in  whom  the  Divine  purpose 
is  fulfilled  in  all  its  parts.  And  redeemed  men  are 
joint  heirs  with  Christ. 

But  there  is  no  confoundinof  of  Christ  and  man,  no 
reducing  of  Christ  to  mere  manhood,  even  in  its  loftiest 
possible  condition,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle,  any  more  than  there  was  in  the  mind  and 
teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  For  before  his  assertion 
of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and   the  glory  to  which 
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humanity  is  exalted  in  the  person  of  Christ,  he  had  in 
the  most  cxphcit  terms  asserted  the  proper  Godhead 
of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  :  '  Let  all  the  anci'els  of 
God  worship  Him.'  All  this  is  in  keeping  Avitli  tlio 
words  of  Christ  Himself. 

From  our  exposition  of  the  significance  of  the  title, 
'  The  Son  of  ^fan/  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  no- 
need  to  raise  the  question  which  has  been  discussed,, 
whether  iL  was  a  title  of  dignity  or  of  humiliation, 
'  whether  the  feeling  of  His  greatness  or  that  of  His 
abasement  be  reQ:arded '  as  determinino'  the  choice  of 
Jesus.  If  our  interpretation  of  it  is  correct,  it  involved 
both.  To  be  a  son  of  man  was  on  His  part  a  humilia- 
tion ;  but  to  be  the  son  of  man  was  a  \\vA\  distinction. 
The  title  asserted  on  the  part  of  Jesus  His  participa- 
tion in  human  nature ;  but,  if  He  was  only  a  man,  to- 
assert  that  He  was  a  man  were  to  assert  a  palpable 
truism.  Did  not  those  who  heard  Him  see  with  their 
own  eyes  that  He  was  a  man  ?  What  need  could 
there  be  to  tell  them  that  He  was  ?  Did  there  not 
then  underlie  the  assertion  of  His  humanity,  an  anti- 
thesis to  a  higher  than  human  sonship,  even  His 
Divine  sonship  ?  Who  else,  it  has  been  asked,  than 
a  Being  strange  to  the  human  family,  not  originall}^ 
a  member  of  the  human  family,  could  take  for  His. 
characteristic  name  the  title — Child  of  the  Race. 
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In  the  history  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  we  are  told  that 
the  angel  said  to  Mary,  '  Thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy 
womb,  and  shalt  bring  forth  a  Son,  and  shalt  call  His 
name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  the  Highest.'  And  again,  '  The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
shall  overshadow  thee  :  therefore  also  that  which  is 
born  shall  be  called  holy,  the  Son  of  God,'  or, '  the 
holy  thing  which  is  to  be  born  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God.' 

The  sonship  grounded  on  the  miracle  of  His  birth 
was — taking  the  historian  as  our  authority — common 
to  Jesus  and  to  Adam,  whom  he  calls  the  Son  of  God 
because  he  had  no  human  father.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  on  this  ground  and  in  this  sense,  no  other  human 
child  could  be  so  designated. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  this  story,  yet  two  things  are 
obvious — First :  It  was  not  on  this  ground  that 
Nathanael  and  Peter  and  others  called  Jesus  'the 
Son  of  God,'  for  the  manner  of  His  birth  was  not 
known  to  them.  And,  secondly,  it  was  not  on  any 
such  meanino-  of  the  title  that  the  enemies  of  Jesus 
founded  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  for  they  too  were 
imiorant  of  the  fact. 

But  the  fact  itself  is  of  prime  importance  in  its 
relation  to  the  character  of  Christ  and  His  higher 
claims.     It   is  not  for  us  to  say  what  is  possible  or 
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not  possible  with  God,  or  whether  the  perfect  sinless- 
ness  of  the  child  of  Mary  could  have  been  secured  in 
connection  with  a  natural  birth.  But  we  can  see 
how  fit  it  was  that  a  supernatural  birth  should  be 
chosen  as  the  means  of  securing  sinlessness.  We  may 
admit  with  Godet  that  perfect  holiness  was  not  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  miracle,  'for  holiness 
is  a  fact  of  volition,  not  of  nature.'  But  the  miraculous 
birth  was  at  iQn^tiho  necj at ive  condition  of  the  spotless 
holiness  of  Jesus.  '  Entering  into  human  life  in  this 
way,  He  was  placed  in  the  normal  condition  of  man 
before  his  fall,  and  put  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the 
career  originally  set  before  man,  in  which  he  was  to 
advance  from  innocence  to  holiness.  He  was  simply 
freed  from  the  obstacle  which,  owingf  to  the  Avav  in 
which  we  are  born,  hinders  us  from  accomplishing 
this  task.' 

The  knowledge  of  the  disciples  of  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus  was  not  grounded  on  the  manner  of  his  birth, 
but  on  the  patent  facts  of  His  life.  But  when  at 
length  they  came  to  know  the  manner  of  His  birth, 
they  found  the  key  to  what  would  otherwise  have 
defied  explanation — showing  the  high,  the  unique 
sense  in  which  He  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and 
— what  could  be  said  of  no  other  man — separate  from 
sinners,  yet  a  partaker  of  their  nature.  We  are  at  no 
loss  to  conjecture  how  the  facts  came  at  last  to  be 
known.  '  When  Jesus  was  Q-lorilied  '  His  mother  found 
a  home  with  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  Mary 
and  John  were  henceforth  bound  together  as  mother  and 
son.  How  their  hearts  must  have  burned  within  them 
as  they  '  spake  often  one  to  another  '  of  the  wondrous 
past,  which  neither  of  them  fully  understood  till 
it   was   past   and   illumined   by   the   divine   light  of 
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Pentecost.  The  life  of  labour  and  poverty  in  Nazareth ; 
the  public  life,  still  of  poverty,  though  of  divine 
beneticence ;  Gethsemane  ;  Pilate's  bar ;  the  cross ;  the 
crown  of  thorns ;  the  grave  ;  the  resurrection  ;  the 
ascession — what  a  retrospect !  In  this  strange  history, 
still  the  world's  wonder  and  joy,  they  saw  the  very 
heart  of  God  revealed  to  man.  Mary's  tongue  was  Luke  ii.  lo. 
then  unloosed.  The  time  had  come  for  revealino-  those 

o 

things  which  she  had  long  hidden  in  her  heart.  An 
earlier  disclosure  of  them  would  have  provoked  idle 
wonder,  doubt,  and  doubtful  disputation  ;  but  to  have 
concealed  them  now  w^ould  have  left  much  of  the  life 
and  work  and  character  of  Jesus  for  ever  unex- 
plained. 

The  denial  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  is  only 
a  part  of  the  general  denial  of  the  miraculous  in  His 
life  and  person,  and  need  not  be  dealt  with  here.  But 
as  we  read  the  narrative  we  cannot  help  exclaiming 
with  Godet,  '  AVliat  exquisite  delicacy  this  scene  dis- 
plays !  What  simplicity  and  majesty  in  the  dialogue  ! 
Not  one  word  too  many,  not  one  too  few.  A  narrative 
so  perfect  could  only  have  emanated  from  the  holy 
sphere  within  which  the  mystery  was  accomplished. 
A  later  origin  would  inevitably  have  betrayed  itself 
by  some  foreign  element.' 


But  it  is  mainly  by  the  history  of  His  life  we  have 
to  ascertain  what  was  meant  by  the  titlCj  '  Son  of 
God,'  given  to  Christ  on  many  occasions,  and  accepted 
by  Him  when  so  given.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
recall  instances  which  have  already  been  cited.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  His  ministry  Nathanael  called 
Him  the  Son  of  God.  And  at  the  end  of  His  ministry 
the  charge  alleged  against  Him  by  the  Sanhedrim, 
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and  on  which  they  wrested  from  Pilate  the  sentence 
of  death,  was  that '  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God/ 
We  have  seen  that  throughout  His  ministry  'He  never 
once  checked  those  who  called  Him  '  Son  of  ( lod/  or 
who  in  other  forms  acknowledged  Him  to  be  super- 
human ;  and  that  when  adjured  by  the  High  Priest  to 
say  whether  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  He  solemnly 
averred  that  He  was. 

While  not  choosing  to  designate  Himself  in  so  many 
words  '  the  Son  of  God,'  Jesus  used  a  term  which  indi- 
cated even  more  definitely  that  there  was  something 
unique  in  the  sonship  which  He  claimed.  H^  called 
God  '  the  Father  '  and  Himself  7Ae  Son.'  Some  of  His 
words  must  be  quoted  again  :  '  Xo  man  knoweth  the 
Son,  but  the  Father  ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
Father,  save  the  Son.'  Again,  '  That  hour  knoweth  no 
.     .     neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.'     Then 


xvii,  1. 


Tlic  Trinity. 


man     .     . 

in  John  several  times — '  The  Father  loveth  the  Son  ; ' 
'  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son ; '  '  Every  one  which 
seeth  the  Son  ; '  '  That  the  Father  may  be  gloritied  in 
the  Son.'  In  the  great  prayer  of  the  seventeenth 
chapter  we  tind  the  words,  '  Glorify  Thy  Son,  that  Thy 
Son  also  may  glorify  Thee.'  And  in  the  iinal  commis- 
sion given  to  His  Apostles  we  read,  '  Make  disciples  of 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

Can  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  reference  to 
Himself  as  'tlie  Son'  of  'the  Father,'  and  generally 
with  reference  to  the  Divine  sonship  ascribed  to  Him 
while  on  earth,  be  interpreted  legitimately  without 
the  admission  that  He  claimed  parity  Avith  (lod  the 
Father  ?  That  one  may  fully  understand  His  words 
and  His  claims,  we  must  refer  to  facts  and  sayings 
which  are  recorded  by  the  Evangelists. 
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And  first  and  chief  of  those  is  the  way  in  A^•hich  He 
met  the  charges  of  blasphemy  Avhich  were  brought 
against  Him.  The  law  of  Israel  against  blasphemy 
reads  thus  :  '  Whosoever  curseth  his  God  shall  bear 
his  sin.  And  he  that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  all  the  congre- 
gation shall  certainly  stone  him  :  as  well  the  stranger, 
as  he  that  is  born  in  the  land.  When  he  blasphemeth 
the  name  (of  the  Lord)  he  shall  be  put  to  death.' 
The  cases  of  real  or  im])uted  blaspheni}^  which  occur 
in  the  Old  Testament,  all  wear  this  distinctive  char- 
.acter  ;  they  are  a  rejyroacJdni/,  a  contempt,  a  designed 
insult  upon  the  name  and  attributes  of  the  living  God, 
or  of  some  supposed  deity.  He  would  be  guilty  of 
homing    the   Name,    who    should    apply   that 


fearful  and  glorious  name '  to  an  idol,  inanimate  or 
animate :  and,  most  evidently,  he  would  not  be  less 
chargeable  with  the  crime,  who  could  have  the  bold- 
ness to  apply  it  unwarrantably  to  Jdmself.  Blasphemy, 
in  the  Jewish  sense,  is  described  by  Schlousnor  to  be 
'  the  saying  or  doing  anything  by  which  the  majesty 
of  God  is  insulted,  uttering  curses  or  reproaches 
iigainst  God,  speaking  im|)iously,  arrogating  and  taking 
to  one's  self  that  which  belongs  to  God.'  Li  this 
latter  cause  the  Jews  manifestly  understood  it,  when 
they  said,  '  Wq  stone  Thee  for  blasphemy,  and  that 
Thou,  being  a  man,  makest  Thyself  God.' 

The  first  occasion  on  which  Jesus  was  charo-cd  with 
blasphemy  was  when  He  said  to  the  paralytic,  '  8on,  bo 
of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  (are)  forgiven  thee.'  The 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  get  rid  of  what 
seems  at  least  to  be  the  purport  of  Christ's  action  on 
this  occasion,  as  we  have  filroady  put  it,  only  confirm  the 
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common  interpretation  of  His  words.  If  it  be  said  that 
Jesus  did  not  assume  to  Himself  the  actual  ri^dit  to 
give  a  judicial  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  intended  only  to 
declare  to  the  person  Avhom  He  saw  to  be  penitent  that 
his  sins  were  forgiven  of  God,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a 
declaration  would  have  furnished  no  colour  for  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  which  the  Jews  so  promptly  ad- 
vanced. 

Dr.  Abbott  says, '  No  blow  can  be  struck  so  effectually 
against  the  notion  that  forgiveness  is  a  sacerdotal  and 
technical  act,  as  by  exhibiting  forgiveness  as  a  natural 
human  faculty,  the  highest  energy  of  which  the  soul  is. 
capable,  the  truest  form  of  sacrifice,  based  on  the 
deepest  foith.  The  nature  of  self-sacrificing  forgiveness, 
the  uplifting  effect  upon  the  sinful,  and  its  power  to 
justify  all  those  Avho  have  faith  to  accept  it  .  .  .  these 
phenomena  are  verifiable  by  the  commonest  experiences 
of  the  commonest  lives.  It  Avill  then  be  seen  that  the 
power  of  remitting  sins  is  imparted  to  every  Christian 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  that  it  Avas  a  part  of  His 
good  news  that  He  had  brought  down  this  power  from 
heaven,  in  a  strength  before  unknown,  and  diffused  it 


amono:  men. 


The  author  of  these  words  overlooks  the  distinction 
between  our  forgiving  offences  committed  a^cf/z^y^  our- 
selves, and  our  forgiving  sins  committed  against  God. 
Christ  taught  His  disciples  to  pray,  '  Forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  ; '  or,  '  Forgive  us  our 
sins,  for  we  also  forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted  to  us/ 
And  He  said,  '  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses, 
neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses.'  '  When 
ye  stand  praying,  forgive,  if  ye  have  ought  against  any; 
that  your  Father  also  which  is  in  heaven  may  forgive 
you  your  trespasses.'     But  the  fact  is  too  obvious  to 
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need  proof  or  illustration,  that  the  forgiveness  whicli 
Christ  enjoined  on  His  disciples  so  solemnly,  was  the 
forgiveness  of  offences  committed  against  them.  If 
they  forgave  not  such  offences,  neither  would  God  for- 
give their  offences  against  Him. 

The  way  to  destroy  the  '  sacerdotal '  claim  to  have 
power  to  forgive  sins  is  not  to  extend  that  claim  to 
ev^ery  Christian,  but  to  deny  it  to  all  Christians.     It 
would  be  a  strange  and  daring  travesty  of  the  Jewish 
doctrine  that  God  only  can  forgive  sins,  and  of  Christ's 
Avay  of  reconciling  that  doctrine,  which  He  did  not  deny, 
with  His  own  act  of  forgiving  the  sins  of  the  paralytic, 
to  say  that  forgiveness  is  '  a  natural  human  faculty,' 
and  that  the  power — which  must  mean  the  right  and 
authority — to  forgive  sin,  is  now  imparted  to  every 
Christian  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.     '  Reason  and  Scrip- 
ture teach  that  io  loardon  sin,  in  the  proper  and  com- 
plete sense,  is  an  act  to  which  no  being  is  competent 
besides  the  Supreme  Moral  Governor  of  the  Universe.' 
*  Such  pardon  implies  a  removal  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure itself,  and  of  that  tremendous  sense  and  con- 
viction of  the  Divine  displeasure  which  justice  requires 
to  be  produced  in  the  consciousness  of  the  offender ; 
and  it  further  implies  a  re-instatement  in  the  approba-  j 
tion  of  the  ris^hteous  Lord,  who  loveth  ricfhteousness.' 
The  power,  or  right,  or  authority  thus  to  pardon  sin, ! 
was  never  claimed  or  exercised  by  the  Apostles.     In 
whatever  sense  they  understood  the  words  of  Christ, 
'  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  | 
them,'  they  never  employed  language  approaching  to 
that   of  Christ.     Their   claim   was    that    they   Avere 
ambassadors  of  Christ  to  proclaim  the  pardon  of  sin, 
and  all  the  blessings  of  eternal  life,  through  faith  in 
His  name.     And  this  every  preacher  of  the  Gospel  is 
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Ex.  xxxiv.  entitled  to  do.  But  to  fomive  sin  was  in  tlic  Old 
Testament  regarded  as  a  prerogative  of  Jehovah,  and 

isa.  xiiii.  25. 1  in  the  New  this  great  prerogative  is  not  extended  to 
others. 

We  are  then  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  when 
Jesus  said,  'Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,'  He  spoke 
under  the  consciousness,  and  by  the  authority,  of  a 

Conclusion,  Higher  nature.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by 
the  expression,  '  The  Son  of  Man  upon  earth.'  The 
position  of  the  words  in  the  original  Greek — which 
seems  to  point  to  His  humbled  condition  as  dis- 
tinguished from  His  pre-existent  state. 


Second 
occasion. 


John  viii. 
5G— 59. 


I  am. 


I)i\'nc  prc- 
cxistence. 


The  next  occasion  on  Avhich  Jesus  was  char^'ed  with 
claiming  a  Divine  prerogative  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel 
by  John.  '  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  My 
day  :  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad,'  Jesus  said.  '  Then 
said  the  Jews  unto  Him,  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years 
old,  and  hast  Thou  seen  Abraham  ?  Jesus  said  unto 
them,  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham 
was,  I  am.'  What  He  was  understood  to  assert  is 
shown  by  the  sequel :  '  Then  took  they  up  stones  to 
cast  at  Him  ' — that  is,  as  a  blasphemer.  He  could  at 
once  have  disavowed  the  construction  put  uj^on  His 
words,  if  it  was  wrong,  but  He  did  not.  '  He  hid  Him- 
self, and  went  out  of  the  Temple,  going  through  the 
midst  of  them,  and  so  passed  by.' 

Whatever  doubt  may  be  raised  as  to  the  exact  force 
of '  I  am,'  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  He  was  under- 
stood to  claim  something-  ])ivine — that  is,  a  Divine 
existence  before  the  da3^s  of  Abraham,  and  that  He 
sanctioned  this  understanding  of  His  words.  With  all 
this  so  plain,  and  notwithstanding,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  find  another  meaninof  in  them. 
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It  has  been  affirmed,  for  example,  that  Jesus  might 
have  been  said  to  have  existed,  as  the  Messiah,  in  the 
l^urpose  and  decree  of  God ;    that  is,    that   He   was 
designated  to  His  office  before  Abraham  was  born.     If 
;such  was  Christ's  meaning,  we  can  only  wonder  that  He 
should  have  chosen  so  misleading  a  form  of  expres- 
sion, and  that  He  should  have  allowed  the  popular 
misunderstanding  to  pass  uncorrected.     Moreover,  to 
.assert  His  pre-existence  in  the  Divine  Counsel  would 
be  to  assert  a  mere  truism — a  fact  as  true  of  Abraham 
.as  of  Himself.      Besides,   the  occasion  of  his   words 
■excludes  every  interpretation  but  the  natural  and  ob- 
vious one.    The  people  understood  His  declarations  as 
involving  some  claim  of  superiority  to  Abraham,  and 
they  demanded,  '  Art  Thou  greater  than  our  father 
Abraham  ?    AVhom  makes t  Thou  Thyself  ? '     In  reply, 
he  said  in  effect,  that  Abraham  himself  had  acknow- 
ledged His  superiority,  for  he  rejoiced  and   earnestly 
■desired  to  see  His  day,  and  he  saw  it.     The  Jews  not 
understanding,  or  affecting  not  to  understand,  that  He 
spake  of  a  prophetic  vision  of  His  day,  said,  '  Thou  art 
not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ? ' 
The  question  now  became  whether  Jesus  existed  in  the 
days  of  Abraham ;  and  in  saying,   '  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am,  or  I  was,'  He  asserted  that  He  had  existed 
not  only  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  but  hefore.     It  is  a 
personal  existence  that  is  spoken  of  throughout. 

There  is  nothing  substantially  new  in  another  form 
in  which  a  personal  pre-existence  is  denied.  That 
there  is  a  doctrine  of  pre-existence  taught  in  the 
Gospel  by  John  is  admitted.  But  then  it  is  not,  we 
are  told,  the  pre-existence  of  a  real  person, 'member 
of  an  eternally-existing  essential  trinit}^'  but  of  a 
Divine  idea,  '  the   archetypal   thought   according    to 
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In  loco. 


which  Clod  made  man,  destined  in  the  course  of  the- 
I  ages  to  be  rcahzcd,  as  it  had  never  been  before  in  all 
I  its  pleromatic  fiihiess,  in  Jesus  Christ.      And  when. 
Christ  asserts  His  pro-existence,  it  is  not  as  a  recollec- 
tion of  a  previous  conscious  life,  but   simply   as  aix 
inference   from  His  own   consciousness    of  unity  in. 
spirit   Avitli  God.'     According    to    this   theory  Jesus 
meant  to  say  that  He  realizes  in  His  person  an  eternal 
but  impersonal  principle,  that  of  the  real  image  of  God.. 
But  that  the   existence  asserted  is  personal   is  seem 
from  the  Ego.     '  This  too  is  proved  (as  Godet  says)  hj 
the  comparison  with  Abraham.     For  there  would  have 
been  a  touch  of  charlatanism  on  the  part  of  Jesus  in 
suddenly  substituting  an  impersonal  principle  for  His- 
Person,  in  His  reply  to  the  Jews,  Avho  were  accusing 
Him  of  making  Himself  the  contemporary  of  Abraham. 
If  one  of  the  two  existences  compared  is  personal,  the- 
other  must  be  so  too ;  otherwise  this  statement,  marked: 
as  it  is  by  the  greatest  solemnity,  is  not  a  serious  one.' 
This  saying  of  Christ,  Godet  well  remarks, '  bears  within 
itself  the  guarantee  of  its  authenticity,  first  by  its  sub- 
lime conciseness,  then  by  its  very  meaning.     For  what 
historian  would  choose  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
hero,  Avords  Avhicli  Avould  bring  upon  him  the  imputa- 
tion of  beint''  mad  ? ' 

o 

At  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  again  involved  Him  in  a  charge  of 
blasphemy.  He  had  said,  '  I  and  My  Father  are  one,' 
and  He  Avas  in  the  habit  of  saying,  Avitli  persistent 
emphasis,  '  My  Father,'  thus  claiming  a  filial  relation- 
ship to  God,  in  Avhich  others  did  not  share.  '  The 
Jews  took  up  stones  again  to  stone  Him.  Jesus 
answered  them,  ^lany  good  works  have  I  shoAved  }ou 
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from  ^ly  Father ;  for  which  of  these  works  do  ye  stone 
Me  ? '  They  answered  Him,  saying,  '  For  a  good  work 
we  stone  Thee  not ;  but  for  blasphemy ;  and  because 
that  Thou,  being  a  man,  makes t  Thyseh'  God.'  His 
defence  has  abeady  been  explained,  but  I  add  the 
following  from  Dr.  Pye-Smith  : 

'The  Lord  Jesus  might  have  answered:  I  accept 
your  construction,  but  I  deny  your  charge.  I  have 
littered  no  impiety,  for  1  have  claimed  no  more  than  I 
have  a  right  to  claim,  I  am  the  Messiah,  whose 
<]foino's  forth  have  been  of  old,  even  from  the  days  of 
-eternity.  I  am  not  only  a  man  like  yourselves,  but  I 
existed  and  acted  before  My  taking  flesh,  as  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  the  Lord  of  David,  the  King  whose 
throne  is  for  ever  and  ever. 

'  And  if  this  Avere  true,  why  did  He  not  so  answer  ? 
We  reply,  that  admitting  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
supposed,  there  are  good  reasons  for  His  having 
declined  to  make  it.  It  Avould  have  been  inconsistent 
wdth  the  present  stage  of  the  advancement  of  His 
dispensation  ;  it  would  have  been  a  departure  from  the 
rule  of  reserve  which  we  have  ample  evidence  that  He 
most  carefully  adhered  to ;  and  He  had  before  Him 
another  mode  of  proceeding  Avhich  was  in  accordance 
with  His  usual  practice  as  a  teacher. 

'  But,  upon  the  Unitarian  hypothesis,  no  motive  can 
he  imagined  why  He  should  not  have  met  the  accusa- 
tion with  the  clearest  and  most  pointed  denial. 
Though  He  saw  it  not  to  be  proper,  as  yet,  to  avow 
Himself  publicly  to  be  the  Messiah,  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  He  should  omit  to  protest  that  He  Avas 
merely  a  man,  such  as  other  men ;  and  every  con- 
-sideration  of  piety  and  veracity,  and  all  other  good 
principles,   demanded    the    most    prompt    and   un- 
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ambii^uous  declaration  against  the  blas2)licmy  Avith 
which  He  was  charged.  This  course,  however,  He  did 
not  take.' 


Fourth 
occasion. 
Mrttt.  xxvi. 
Mark  xiv. 


The 
Sanhetlrim. 


Our  Lortl'y 
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His  hahi- 
tnal  j-tyle. 


The  last  occasion  on  Avhich  Jesus  was  charged  with 
blasj^hemy  was  when  He  was  adjured  l)y  the  High 
Priest  to  say  whether  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and 
when  the  Sanhedrim  demanded  a  sentence  of  death 
from  Pilate  on  the  ground  of  a  Jewish  law  which  re- 
quired that  the  blasphemer  should  die.  To  what  I  have 
already  said  on  the  words  and  conduct  of  Christ  before 
the  Sanhedrim  and  before  Pilate,  I  need  only  add  the 
following  from  Dr.  Hanna  : 

'  If  only  a  man,  if  not  the  Co-eternal,  Co-equal,  Son 
of  the  Father,  in  speaking  of  Himself  as  He  did  before 
the  Jewish  Council,  Jesus  was  guilty  of  an  extent,  an 
audacity,  an  effrontery  of  pretension,  which  the  blindest, 
wildest,  most  arrogant  religious  enthusiast  has  never 
exceeded.  The  only  way  to  free  His  character  as  a 
man  from  the  stain  of  such  egregious  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption, is  to  recognise  Him  as  the  Son  of  the 
Highest.  If  the  Divinity  that  was  in  Him  be  denied, 
the  humanity  no  longer  stands  stainless.' 

Thus  reviewing  all  the  occasions  on  which  Jesus 
Christ  was  charged  with  blasphemy,  we  are  shut  up  to 
the  conclusion,  than  when  He  sanctioned,  and,  by 
sanctioning,  assumed,  the  title  '  Son  of  God,'  He  really 
did  claim,  what  He  was  understood  to  claim,  parity  or 
equality  with  God.  This  interpretation  is  contirmed 
by  His  habitual  style  in  speaking  of  Himself  as  having' 
'  come,'  or  '  come  into  the  world.'  AVe  should  be  greatly 
sur})rised  to  hear  a  man,  simply  because  he  was 
conscious  that  lie  was  working  the  work  of  God,  saying 
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of  himself,  '  I  am  come  to  do  the  Avill  of  God.'  There 
is  no  example  even  of  a  prophet  thus  describing  his 
mission.  But  the  words  of  Christ  are  more  explicit 
than  even  these  :  '  I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from 
God'  (Rev.  Yer.  'I  came  forth  and  am  come  from  God'); 
'  for  neither  came  I  of  Myself,  but  He  sent  Me.'  '  For 
judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world.'  '  I  came  forth 
from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  w^orld :  again, 
I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father.'  '  The  Son  of 
Man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'  '  The  Son 
of  ^lan  is  come  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  man}^' 

'  These  expressions  (it  is  admitted)  very  naturally 
indicate  that  Jesus  was  the  chosen  messenger  of  God 
to  the  human  race.'  This  is  true.  But  they  indicate 
more.  They  indicate  clearly  and  directly  that  He  had 
existed  in  another  state  or  sphere  before  His  birth 
into  this  world.  Taken  by  themselves  they  may  prove 
nothing  more  than  pre-existence,  not  necessarily  a 
Divine  pre-existence — only  such  a  pre-existence  as 
Arianism  admits.  But  if  Arianism  be  on  either  ground 
untenable,  the  pre-existence  claimed  by  Christ  must 
have  been  an  eternal  and  Divine  pre-existence.  '  0 
Father,  glorify  Thou  Me,  with  thine  own  self,  with  the 
glory  Avhich  I  had  Avith  Thee  before  the  world  was.' 

We  might  pause  here  and  content  ourselves  with  say- 
ing, that  in  the  conclusion  to  Avhich  the  study  of  the 
Avords  which  led  to  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  and  of  Christ's 
defences,  brings  us,  Ave  have  a  test  of  every  theory 
Avhich  professes  to  explain  the  Divine  Sonship  ascribed 
to  Christ.  But  the  endeavour  is  made  in  so  many 
forms  to  make  Avhat  Avas  special  to  Christ  common  to 
man,  either  by  an  undue  loAvering  of  Christ   or  an 
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undue  exalting  of  man,  that  it  may  be  needful  to  con- 
sider some  of  them. 

There  is  a  sonship  of  God  which  belongs  to  man  as 
man.  Man  bearing  the  image  of  (xod,  is,  by  his  very 
nature,  more  than  a  creature  of  God — he  is,  what  no 
other  creature  is,  the  child  of  God.  This  honour,  with 
the  responsibility  which  it  involves,  belongs  to  all  men,, 
however  far,  like  the  prodigal  son,  they  may  have 
wandered  from  their  Father. 

And  there  is  a  special  sonship  which  belongs  to 
believers  in  Christ.  Christ  '  came  to  His  own,  and  His 
own  received  Him  not;  but  as  many  as  received  Him, 
to  them  gave  He  the  right  to  become  the  children  of 
God.'  This  great  honour  and  privilege — the  nature  and 
significance  of  which  I  do  not  consider  now — was  fore- 
shadowed in  the  Old  Testament : — '  I  Avill  say  to  the 
north.  Give  up;  and  to  the  south,  Keep  not  back:  bring 
My  sons  from  far,  and  My  daughters  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  even  every  one  that  is  called  by  My  name.' 

But  is  this  human  sonship  essentially  the  same  as 
the  sonship  ascribed  to,  and  claimed  by,  Jesus  Christ  ? 
According  to  some  it  is — for,  they  say,  the  Divine  and 
human  natures  are  essentially  one  ;  they  ditfer  not  in 
kind,  but  in  degree.  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  says:  'Man's 
nature  and  God's  nature  do  not  dirt'er  in  kind,  but  in 
degree  of  the  same  attributes.  A  human  soul  is  not 
something  other  and  ditt'erent  from  the  divine  soul.  It 
is  as  like  it  as  the  son  is  like  the  father.  God  is 
father,  man  is  son.  As  God  in  our  place  becomes 
human — such  being  the  similarity  of  the  essential 
nature — so  man  in  God  becomes  divine.' 

'  Christianity  is  Christianity,'  sa3's  Mr.  Max  ^luller, 
'  by  this  one  fundamental  truth,  that  as  God  is  the 
Father  of  man,  so  truly,  and  not  practically  or  meta- 
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phorically  only,  man  is  tlic  son  of  God,  participating 
in  God's  very  essence  and  nature,  though  separated 
from  God  by  self  and  sin.  This  oneness  of  nature 
between  the  Divine  and  the  human  does  not  lower  the 
•concept  of  God  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  level  of 
hiumanity  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  raises  the  true  concept 
of  man  and  brings  it  nearer  to  its  true  ideal.'  A^ain  : 
"  The  true  relation  between  God  and  man  had  been 
dimly  foreseen  by  many  prophets  and  poets,  but 
Ohrist  was  the  first  to  proclaim  that  relation  in  clear 
and  simple  language.  He  called  Himself  the  Son  of 
God,  and  He  was  the  first-born  Son  of  God  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  that  word.  But  He  never  made  Himself 
equal  with  the  Father  in  whom  He  lived  and  moved 
iind  had  His  being.  [The  Jews,  we  have  seen,  under- 
stood Him  to  do  so,  and  He  did  not  deny  their  con- 
.struction  of  His  words.]  He  was  man  in  the  new  and 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  the  new  and  true 
sense  of  the  word  He  w^as  God.' 

On  this  theory  Jesus  was  God  because  He  was  man  ! 
find,  I  suppose  I  must  add,  He  was  man  because  He 
w^as  God !  The  reader  needs  no  assistance,  recalling 
the  pages  in  wdiich  we  have  review^ed  together  the 
words  of  Christ  Himself,  to  discover  the  fallacy  of  this 
representation.  Not  one  word  of  His  can  be  found  to 
.support  the  doctrine  that  God  and  man  are  '  one  in 
essence  and  nature,'  nor  one  word  to  support  the 
doctrine  that  He  Avas  Son  of  God,  only  as  all^men  are 
sons  of  God,  but  many  words  to  prove  the  contrary. 

Besides,  is  it  true  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
hetween  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man  ? 
"God  Infinite,  man  finite ;  God  eternal  and  self-existent, 
who  '  only  hath  immortality ' ;  man  existing  only  by 
the  will  of  God  ;  God  absolute  and  independent,  man 
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dependent  on  ( lod  for  every  breath  he  breathes  :  and 
yet  no  essential  dirterence  between  them  !  There  are 
higher  intelHgences  than  man — angels  and  archangels, 
at  least  one  archano'el.  Let  us  conceive  of  one  of 
these  that  he  has  risen  to  the  highest  height  possible 
to  creature:  between  him  and  the  Infinite  Eternal  there 
stiil  lies  a  space  which  cannot  be  described  as  less  than 
infinite.  Between  created  intelligences,  the  highest  and 
lowest,  the  difference  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  it  may 
be  said  to  be  infinitesimally  small.  But  between  the 
highest  created  intelligence  and  God,  the  difference  is- 
not  one  of  degree  but  of  essence ;  for  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  the  created  rising  to  the  uncreated.  God 
Himself  cannot  make  a  God. 

These  considerations  remain  in  full  force,  and  are- 
strengthened  in  the  presence  of  the  Apostolic  doctrine 
that  the  Eternal  Word,  whom  they  identify  with 
Christ,  was  the  Greater  of  the  universe.  The  Apostle- 
John  says :  '  All  things  were  made  by  Him ;  and  ^\•ith- 
out  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  hath  been 
made.'  The  Apostle  Paul  says :  '  In  Him  were  all 
things  created,  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,, 
things  visible  and  things  invisible,  Avhether  thrones- 
or  dominions  or  principalities  and  powers ;  all  things 
have  been  created  through  Him  and  luito  Him  ;  and 
He  is  before  all  thiui'S,  and  in  Him  all  things  consist.' 
This  does  not  diminish  the  natural  distance  between 
God  and  man.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives  it  emphasis. 
The  heresy  of  the  Colossian  teachers  took  its  rise  in 
their  cosmical  speculations,  deeming  it  necessary  to- 
bridge  over  the  chasm  which  separates  (Jod  from  man, 
from  the  world,  from  matter,  b}'  supposing  the  existence 
of  beings  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  graduated  scale 
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down  from  the  Infinite  God  to  man.  '  It  Avas,  there- 
fore, natural/  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  says,  '  that  the  Apostle 
in  replying  should  lay  stress  on  the  function  of  the 
Word  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  aspect  of  His  work  most  prominent  in 
the  first  of  the  two  distinctly  Christological  passages- 
The  Apostle  there  predicates  of  the  Word,  not  only 
prior  but  ahsolute  existence.  All  things  were  created 
through  Him,  are  sustained  in  Him,  are  tending 
towards  Him.  Thus  He  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  creation.  This  He  is  because  He  is  the  very 
image  of  the  Invisible  God,  because  in  Him  dwells  the 
plenitude  of  the  Deity.'  We  may  not  know  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  Apostle  when  he  calls  Christ  the  Image 
of  the  Invisible  God,  but  Ave  knoAv  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  detract  from  His  Personal  Divinity,  for  he 
says  within  a  fcAV  sentences  that  '  in  Him  dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.' 

I  am  not  appealing  noAV  to  the  Apostles  to  prove 
Avhat  Christ  Avas,  but  only  to  shoAv  that  Avhat  they  say 
of  His  relation  to  man  as  specially  man's  Creator, 
gives  no  sanction  to  the  theory  that  there  is  no  essen- 
tial ditference  betA\^een  the  Divine  and  human  natures, 
or  betAveen  the  Divine  and  human  Sonship. 


Nor  is  the  difterence  betAveen  the  Sonship  of  Christ  Ji^^j^^tyj,^! 
and  the  sonship  of  man  obliterated  by  calling  the  '^^^'^' 
pre- existent  Christ  the  archetypal  man  or  the  arche- 
type of  humanity.  This  idea  differs  but  little  from 
Avhat  is  called  the  ideal-man  theory.  That  Jesus 
Incarnate  realized  in  Himself  the  very  fulness  of  the 
Divine  idea  of  our  nature,  Ave  not  only  admit  but  have 
maintained.  But  the  question  still  remains.  Does  this 
reach,  does  it  rise  to,  the  essential  idea  of  Christ's 
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nature  as  the  Son  of  God  ?  Beyschlag,  who  holds 
that  it  does,  gives  us  this  advantage  in  argument  with 
him,  that  he  beheves  in  the  Johannine  authorship  of 
the  Fourth  (xospcl,  and  holds  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Christology  of  John  is  the  Christology  of  ^latthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  On  this  basis,  the  only  question  we 
have  to  ask  is :  What  do  the  four  Gospels  teach  con- 
cerning Christ  ?  or.  What  does  Christ  say  concerning 
Himself  in  the  four  Gospels  ?  According  to  Beyschlag 
the  Christ  of  the  four  is  '  a  Christ,  who,  when  He  calls 
Himself  the  Son  of  Man,  means  to  assert  that  He  is 
the  man  "par  excellence,  the  ideal  man  in  whom  all 
humanity's  possibilities  are  realized ;  and  who,  when 
He  calls  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  means  to  assert  no 
metaphysical  identity  of  nature,  but  only  to  claim  for 
Himself  a  sonship  based  on  ethical  affinity,  and  mani- 
festing itself  by  intimate  fellowship  of  spirit,  and 
therefore  a  sonship  which,  while  in  degree  peculiar  to 
Himself,  is  in  Vind  common  to  all  good  men.'  On 
this  theory  the  terms  '  Son  of  Man  '  and  '  Son  of  God ' 
mean  essentially  the  same  thing.  Christ  was  the  Son 
of  Man,  because  all  humanity's  possibilities  Avere 
realized  in  Him ;  and  He  was  the  Son  of  God  for  the 
same  reason,  beinc^  only  '  in  deofree  '  hii^her  than  other 
men  !  Dr.  Abbot  speaks  of  Him  as  *  manifested  to  be 
the  perfect  Son  of  God  in  Heaven,  because  He  was  the 
perfect  Son  of  Man  on  earth.'  J^ut  then  His  disciples 
believed  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  on  earth,  and 
both  they  and  His  enemies  had  no  idea  that  this 
sonship  was  based  on  His  '  ethical  affinity  with  God/ 
in  plainer  words,  on  His  moral  likeness  to  God.  Such 
an  explanation  of  it  would  have  saved  His  life. 

That  our  human  sonship,  at  least  as  redeemed,  is 
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not  to  be  distinguished  from  Christ's  Divine  Sonship,  '^^^^  i^^^ad. 
is  sometimes  inferred,  not  legitimately,  from  the  Head-  cjiuist. 
shij)  of  Christ.  '  Surely  the  body  shares  the  essential 
nature  of  the  head,'  it  is  said.  The  Apostle  Paul 
must  be  our  guide  in  this  matter.  Following  words, 
already  quoted,  in  Avhich  the  w^ork  of  creation,  and 
absolute  pre-existence,  are  ascribed  to  Christ,  w^e  read 
— 'And  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church  :  who 
is  the  beo'innino',  the  firstborn  from  the  dead ;  that 
in  all  things  He  might  have  the  pre-eminence.'  A 
few  verses  farther  on  the  Apostle  says,  'In  Him|ii. o-io 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily ;  and 
ye  are  complete  in  Him,  who  is  the  head  of  all  princi- 
pality and  power.'  And  in  the  same  chapter  we  read, 
'Let  no  man  rob  you  of  your  prize  .  .  .  not 
holding  fast  the  Head,  from  whom  all  the  body,  being 
supplied  and  knit  together  through  the  joints  and 
bands,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God.' 

Dr.  Lightfoot  says :  '  We  may  paraphrase  the 
Apostle's  meaning  as  follows — You  dispute  much 
about  the  successive  grades  of  angels  ;  you  distinguish 
each  grade  by  its  special  title ;  you  can  tell  how  each 
order  was  generated  from  the  preceding :  you  assign 
to  each  its  proper  degree  of  worship.  Meanwdiile  you 
have  ignored  or  you  have  degraded  Christ.  I  tell 
you  it  is  not  so.  He  is  first  and  foremost,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  far  above  all  thrones  and  domi- 
nations, all  princedoms  or  powers,  far  above  any 
dignity  and  every  potentate — Avhether  earthl}^  or 
heavenly — whether  angel  or  demon  or  man — that 
evokes  your  reverence  or  excites  your  fear.' 

Again — '  And  not  only  does  He  (Christ)  hold  this 
position  of  absolute  priority  and  sovereignty  over  the 
universe — the   natural  creation.     He  stands  also  in 
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the  same  relation  to  the  Church — the  new  spiritual 
creation.  He  is  its  Head  and  it  is  His  hod ij.  This 
is  His  prerogative,  because  He  is  the  source  and  the 
beginning  of  its  Hfe,  being  the  Firstborn  from  the 
dead.  Thus  in  all  things — in  the  spiritual  order  as  in 
the  natural — in  the  church  as  in  the  World — He  is 
found  to  have  the  pre-eminence.' 

The  Headshi]^  ascribed  to  Christ  by  the  Apostle 
includes  first  of  all,  then,  and  chiefly,  Sovereignty  or 
Kulership.  He  is  Head  of  all  principality  and  power 
as  well  as  of  the  Church,  and  '  He  is  Head  over  all 
things  to  the  Church.'  He  is  Lord  of  all — and  only 
He ;  no  one  shares  His  throne.  And  in  His  Headship 
of  the  church  this  further  is  included,  that  He  is  the 
source  of  its  spiritual  life  and  strength.  It  is  'from 
Him,'  out  of  His  fulness,  that  the  Church  '  increaseth 
with  the  increase  of  God.'  In  His  own  words.  He  is 
the  vine,  they  are  the  branches.  '  Apart  from  Him/ 
they  can  bring  forth  no  fruit. 

But  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  imply  or  suggest 
that  the  Body  shares  the  essential  nature  of  the  Head, 
which,  if  true,  would  justify  the  assertion  that  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  our  human  sonship 
and  His  Divine  Sonship.  The  moral-  likeness  of  the 
members  to  the  Head  is  secured  by  the  grace  of  God, 
who  hath  fore-ordained  His  people  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  His  Son.  But  the  Son  Himself  never 
confounded  His  Sonship  Avitli  theirs,  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  invariably  and  Avitli  emphasis,  distinguished  His 
filial  relation  to  God  from  theirs — never  saying  '  Our 
Father/  but  *  My  Father  and  your  Father,'  and  say- 
ing *  ^ly  Father '  in  a  way  which  laid  Him  open  to 
the  charge  of  blasphemy.  The  Apostolic  doctrine  of 
His  Headship  does  not  obliterate  this  distinction,  but, 
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on  the  contrary,  confirms  it,  ascribing  to  Him,  as  it 
does,  universal  creation  and  universal  sovereignty. 


The  fact  is  seldom  noticed  that  Jesns  Christ  never 
prayed  ivitlt  His  disciples.  At  least  it  is  not  said  that 
He  did.  And  the  reason  is  very  obvious.  Much  as 
there  was  in  common  between  Him  and  them,  inti- 
mate as  was  their  fellowship,  and  gracious  as  was  His 
love  in  raising  them  into  oneness  Avith  Himself,  there 
was  a  fundamental  difference  morall}^,  and  in  their 
relation  to  God,  Avhich  rendered  common  prayer  im- 
possible, except  to  a  limited  extent.  To  see  that  it 
Avas  so  we  have  only  to  compare  the  two  prayers,  that 
commonly  called  The  Lord's  Prayer,  but  really  the 
Disciples'  Prayer,  and  that  Lord's  own  prayer  recorded 
in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John.  Both  Christ  and 
His  disciples  could  say,  '  Hallowed  be  Thy  name  ;  Thy 
Kingdom  come ;  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
done  in  Heaven.'  Possibly  Christ  in  His  humiliation 
•could  join  His  disciples  in  saying,  '  Give  us  this  day 
-our  daily  bread.'  But  beyond  this  He  could  not  go. 
The  disciples  must  stand  apart  in  silent  awe,  while 
Jesus  prayed  the  prayer  in  the  Gospel  by  John. 
He  there  prays  for  them,  not  vjith  them ;  and  for 
them,  not  as  friend  prays  for  friend  or  equal  for  equal, 
hut  in  a  style  which  no  one  but  Himself  has  ever  used 
or  had  a  right  to  use.  The  absence  of  any  sign  of 
conscious  imperfection  has  already  been  noted.  But 
singular  as  this  is,  it  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
revelation  which  His  words  give  us  of  His  unique 
relation  to  God :  '  0  Father,  glorify  Thou  me  with 
Thine  own  self  Avith  the  glory  Avhich  I  had  Avith  Thee 
before  the  Avorld  Avas ' — and  along  Avith  it  His  unique 
poAver  to  save,  '  Father,  the  hour  is  come ;  glorify  Thy 
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Son,  that  Thy  Son  may  glorify  Thee,  even  as  Thou 
gavest  Him  authority  over  all  flosh,  that  whatsoever 
Thou  hast  given  Him,  to  them  He  should  give  eternal 
life.'  There  is  not  a  petition,  not  a  sentence,  in  all 
this  j)rayer  in  which  His  disciples  could  join.  It  is 
an  utterance  not  merely  of  His  loving  concern  for 
those  who  then  followed  Him,  and  for  all  who  should 
follow  Him  in  after  ages,  but  the  utterance  of  One 
who  stood  high  above  them  all,  who  was  conscious  of 
a  glorious  past  before  He  was  seen  on  earth,  and  of 
power  to  gather  redeemed  men  into  a  glorious  future. 
The  only  Scripture  in  which  men  are  ever  spoken 
of  as  'divine'  is  in  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,, 
where  we  read — '  Whereby  He  hath  granted  unto  us 
His  precious  and  exceeding  great  promises,  that 
through  these  ye  may  become  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,  having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the 
world  by  lust.'  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the 
divine  nature  of  which  this  Apostle  says  we  become 
partakers  by  being  delivered  from  the  corruption  that 
is  in  the  world,  is  the  divine  holiness.  The  holy 
angels  are  in  this  sense  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,, 
but  in  no  sense  are  they  Gods,  or  partakers  of  that 
which  ditierentiates  the  Creator  from  the  creature — 
making  the  Creator  the  worshipped,  and  the  creature^ 
though  he  be  an  archangel,  only  the  worshipper. 


Pantheistic 
interpreta- 
tion. 


The  Pantheistic  interpretation  of  the  Sonship  of 
Christ  may  be  noticed,  although  it  scarcely  needs 
argument  to  expose  its  fallac}^  Penan  asks  whether 
the  men  who  have  best  comprehended  God — including 
Plato  and  St.  Paul — were  Deists  or  Pantheists  ?  and 
says  that  such  a  question  has  no  meaning.  '  The 
physical  and  metaphysical  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
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Ood  were  quite  indifferent  to  them.  They  felt  the 
divine  within  themselves.'  '  We  must  place  Jesus,' 
he  says,  '  in  the  first  rank  of  this  great  family  of  the 
.sons  of  God.  Jesus,'  he  ofoes  on  to  sav,  'had  no 
A^isions ;  God  did  not  speak  to  Him  as  to  one  outside 
■of  Himself ;  God  was  in  Him ;  He  felt  Himself  with 
•God,  and  He  drew  from  His  heart  all  He  said  of  the 
Father.  He  lived  in  the  bosom  of  God  by  constant 
■communication  with  Him.'  And  on  this  ground,  and 
in  this  sense,  '  Jesus  believed  Himself  to  be  the  Son 
of  God.' 

It  has  often  been  said  that  without  definition  con- 
troversy is  either  hopeless  or  useless.  Now  Eenan's 
■explanation  of  the  belief  or  consciousness  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  derives  the  very 
little  speciousness  or  plausibility  which  it  possesses 
from  the  absence  of  all  definition,  and  the  consequent 
■emptiness  of  its  phrases.  St.  Paul  and  his  Master 
Jesus  Christ  were,  Ave  are  to  suppose,  neither  Theists 
nor  Pantheists.  They  simply  felt  the  divine  within 
themselves.  But  what  is  the  divine  which  they  felt 
within  themselves  ?  A  moral  sentiment,  or  what  ? 
something  essentially  human  ?  or  something  super- 
human ?  The  language  may  please  the  ear  for  a 
moment.  But  what  is  the  reality  behind  it  ?  We  can 
only  answer  that  the  terminology  of  Renan,  while 
professedly  setting  both  Theism  and  Pantheism  aside, 
is  purely  Pantheistic,  and  is  intelligible  only  in  the 
light  of  Pantheism.  And  even  then,  it  is  still  as 
■'  empty '  as  ever  of  any  meaning,  except  what  may  be 
found  in  the  merest  sentimentalism.  It  is  '  vox  et 
pra3terea  nihil,'  except  as  it  hides  or  disguises  untruth. 

Tested  by  the  words  of  Christ  Himself  and  by  the 
letters  of  St.  Paul,  the  Pantheistic  interpretation  of 
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Christ's  Sonship  is  little  short  of  an  offence  to  common 
sense.  In  those  four  letters  of  St.  Paul,  the  genuine- 
ness of  Avhich  is  admitted  by  the  most  destructive^ 
critics,  the  Apostle,  instead  of  regarding  himself  as  '  a 
true  son  of  God '  in  common  with  Christ — and  using 
such  language  respecting  himself  as  Jesus  used  habitu- 
ally— speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  as  alone  '  the  Son  of  God,* 
'  declared,'  or  '  delinitely  marked  out,'  to  have  been 
such,  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  According 
to  St.  Paul,  all  that  Christ  professed  to  be  while  He 
ministered  among  men  was  '  made  good,'  and  placed 
beyond  all  doubt,  by  His  resurrection.  Instead  of 
claiming  to  be  of  the  same  family  of  '  sons  of  God '  as 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Apostle  invariably  classes  himself 
with  the  human  family  of  sinners,  whom,  he  sa3's, 
Christ  died  to  save,  and  of  whom  he  asserts  Christ  ta 
be  now  the  Lord  and  the  Judo'e. 

Phetoric  is  in  great  danger  of  filling,  or,  as  some 
might  put  it,  rising,  into  a  Pantheistic  tone.  Thus  we 
find  one  Avho  is  far  from  beino'  a  Pantheist  writinuv 
'  He  who  as  a  boy  was  anxious  to  be  absorbed  in  Hiei 
Father  and  His  Father's  affairs,  became  as  a  man  the 
conscious  abode  of  God.  Here  indeed  emerq-es  the 
sublimest  and  most  distinctive  feature  of  His  Person- 
ality. In  Him,  as  in  no  other,  (lod  lived ;  He  lived  as- 
no  other  ever  did  in  God.  Their  communion  was  a. 
union  which  authorised  the  saying,  I  and  My  Father 
are  one — He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father.. 
His  consciousness  was  full  of  God,  Avas  consciousness 
of  God.  FelloAvship  Avith  men  did  not  lessen  it ; 
solitude  only  made  it  more  real.  The  society  of  the^ 
sinful  did  not  disturb  His  serene  certainty,  or  becloud 
for  a  moment  His  sense  of  the  indAvelling  presence.  .  . 
Since  Jesus  lived  God  has  been  another  and  nearer 
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Being  to  man ;  and  the  reason  lies  in  that  universal 
and  ideal  signiticance  of  His  Person  which  made  it  a 
symbol  as  well  as  a  reality,  and  a  symbol  that  showed 
that  Avhat  God  was  to  Jesus  He  might  be  to  every 
man,  and  what  Jesus  was  to  God  every  man  ought  to 
be.' 

As  to  the  last  of  these  sentences,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  Incarnation  is  a  symbol  of  what  God  may  be  to 
every  man.  And  as  to  the  rest,  whatever  of  truth  and 
beauty  there  may  be  in  it,  those  who  know  hoAv 
Pantheism — as,  for  example,  by  the  pen  of  Renan — 
can  speak  of  Jesus,  will  perceive  that  it  is  capable  of  a 
construction  far  below,  and  indeed  inconsistent  with, 
the  Scriptural  representation  of  the  person  of  Jesus. 
And  it  behoves  us  to  avoid  language  which,  while  it 
seems  to  imply  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  can  be  used  in 
common  by  men  who  mean  nothing  more  than  to 
express  a  Pantheistic  sentiment. 

Following  up  the  plan  of  this  work,  what  we  have 
to  do  is,  not  to  prove  the  unique  Divine  Sonship  of 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  general, 
but  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  Christ's  own  testimony 
on  the  subject,  and  thereby  to  test  such  theories  as 
are  proposed  to  explain  it,  or,  it  may  be,  to  explain  it 
away:    theories,   that    is,   proposed    by  writers   who 


acknowledge   in   the   main   the 


o'enumeness 


of    the 


utterances  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gospels. 

Such  a  writer  is  Keim,  in  his  Life  of  Jesus  of 
Nazara.  Rationalistic  as  he  is,  and  arbitrary  in  re- 
jecting portions  of  the  Gospels  on  no  other  ground 
than  that  they  seem  to  his  consciousness  of  what  is 
true  to  be  spurious  and  unhistorical,  he  nevertheless 
admits  that  Christ  used  language  in  which  He  claimed 
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very  extraordinary  perogatives.  As  to  the  sayings  of 
Christ  in  general,  he  says  that  they 'bear  a  peculiar 
mental  stamp  which  no  successor,  no  evangelist,  Jew 
or  Gentile,  not  even  Paul  himself,  could  have  invented.' 
'  The  history  of  Jesus  (he  says)  bears  throughout  the 
appearance  of  probability.'  The  Gospels  represent 
Christ  as  'a  divinely-prepared  personality,  that  wrestles 
and  struggles,  that  inwardly  perfects  itself,  but  out- 
wardly perishes  with  a  loud  cry  of  anguish.'  Of  the 
titles  assumed  or  allowed  by  Christ,  he  says,  '  The  Son 
of  Man  was  always  the  chosen  of  God,  and  the  Son  of 
God  remained  a  human  being,  to  whose  nobility  it 
belonged  to  be  Godlike  and  yet  a  man.'  Jesus '  would 
certainly  explain  His  Sonship,  not  at  all  in  the  sense 
of  the  Messianic,  but  entirely  in  the  sense  of  the 
spiritual,  Sonship,  which  He  ascribed  to  the  pious,  as 
a  Divine  relationship  in  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
Highest.'  liojccting  a  Pauline  or  Johannine  interpre- 
tation of  the  title  '  Son  of  God,'  he  says, '  the  standard 
of  our  explanation  of  the  words  must  lie  in  the  utter- 
ances of  Jesus  about  Himself ;  and  His  clearest  and 
loftiest  utterance  is  and  remains  the  great  confession 
of  the  Son  who  knows  God  and  is  known  of  God, 
and  is,  because  of  His  great  knowledge,  appointed 
Lord  over  all.' 

This  '  clearest  and  loftiest  utterance '  is  in  these  oft- 
quoted  words  :  '  All  things  are  delivered  to  Me  of  My 
Father ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father  ; 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him.'  Our 
interpretation  of  these  words  has  already  been  given. 
What  is  Keim's  ?  That  the  words  are  genuine  he 
argues  :  '  There  is  no  more  violent  criticism  (he  says) 
than  that  which,  since  Paur's  time,  Strauss  has  intro- 
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diiced — the  repudiation  of  a  passage  which,  as  the 
cuhiiinating  point  of  Jesus'  description  of  Himself, 
does  not  so  easily  adapt  itself  to  the  level  of  humanity 
as  do  others.  The  profoundity  of  the  passage,  the 
similarity  of  other  passages,  the  recognition  of  a  justi- 
fiable egoism  in  the  creator  of  a  new  religion,  and, 
finally,  a  little  more  diligence  in  interpretation,  ought 
to  have  prevented  this  violence,  which  springs  from  a 
wish  to  lop  away  from  the  sublime  spirit  that  dwelt 
among  us  the  pinions  of  His  Divine-human  con- 
sciousness.' 

Whether  Keim's  own  interpretation  is  not  chargeable 
with  '  violence,'  and  whether  it  does  not '  spring  from  a 
wish  to  loj)  away  from  the  sublime  spirit  that  dwelt 
among  us,'  a  very  essential  part  of  His  Divine-human 
consciousness,  let  the  reader  judge.  '  In  this  regal 
confession  of  Jesus  (he  says)  we  discover  a  character 
sublime,  it  is  true,  and  godlike,  but  not  Divine  in  the 
sense  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  on  the  contrary,  a  genuine 
human  character.'  But  this  '  genuinely  human 
character  '  rose,  by  some  faculty  or  internal  energy 
which  no  one  else  ever  possessed,  into  a  knoAvledge  of 
the  Infinite  One,  to  which  no  other  human  being  has 
ever  attained. 

'  To  the  man  who,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
creation,  penetrated  into  the  nature  of  God,  there 
must  have  belonged  a  dignity  much  greater  than  the 
human  dignity  which  He  Himself  Avas  the  first  to 
announce  to  all,  a  dignity  that  challenged,  not  equality 
of  rights,  but  recognition,  even  on  the  part  of  God. 
And  this  man,  who,  little  among  men,  pointed  out  to 
humanity  its  destiny  and  the  divinity  of  its  nature, 
must  have  had  a  character  Avhich  to  God  Himself 
possessed  an  interest,  opened  up  a  problem,  exhibited 
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a  relationship,  and,  by  anything  belonging  to  him,  even 
by  the  strong  contrast  between  his  inner  and  outer 
existence,  won  from  God  love  and  sympathy  and  help, 
so  that  God  bowed  Himself  to  his  person,  to  his  prayer, 
to  his  undertaking,  and,  to  the  men  who  understood 
his  lowness,  but  did  not  understand  his  loftiness, 
revealed  him  in  those  hearts  that  should  acknowledge 
him  as  God  acknowledcfed  him.' 

Let  the  reader  pause  over  this  ingenious,  but  not 
very  intelligible,  endeavour  to  explain  Christ's  words 
Avithout  findino:  in  them  Avhat  seems  to  be  in  them. 
We  arc  to  understand  that,  for  the  first  time  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  a  man  appeared  who  scaled 
the  heavens  and  '  penetrated  into  the  nature  of  the 
Infinite  God.'     And  to  this  day  this  man  stands  alone 
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in  his  great  achievement — the  world  even  now  knowing 
no  more  of  God  than  what  he  of  Nazareth  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal.  So  extraordinar}^  an  attainment, 
especially  on  the  part  of  one  in  so  low  a  condition, 
'challenged  recognition  even  on  the  part  of  God,' 
and  *  opened  up  a  problem,'  apparently  for  the  mind  of 
God  Himself ;  and  '  won  even  from  God  love  and 
sympathy  and  help,  so  that  God  bowed  to  his  person 
and  to  his  undertaking.'  Yea,  more — God  takes  this 
mysterious  man  into  partnership  with  Himself  in  the 
fjovemment  of  the  universe.  *  All  thinL»s  are  delivered 
unto  Me  of  My  Father.'  *  The  Father  judgeth  no  one, 
but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son.' 
'  l^ecause  of  his  great  knowledge,'  Keim  says,  'God 
appointed  him  Lord  of  all.'  It  is  as  if  God 
was  struck  with  surprise  by  the  unique  achieve- 
ment of  Jesus  in  'penetrating  into  His  nature,'  and 
felt  as  if  He  was  a  debtor  to  him  and  must  exalt  him 
to  share  His  throne.     A  heathenish  conception   this 
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•surely,  not  a  Christian.  In  view  of  it  the  question  how 
this  lowly  Nazarene,  and  he  alone  of  all  mankind,  rose 
to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  One,  is  a  problem 
too  insignificant  to  trouble  us.  Happen  as  it  might, 
the  Nazarene  has  been  rewarded  by  jjeing  made  the 
Alter  Ego  of  God  ! 

Whether  such  an  explanation  of  Christ's  Sonship 
does  not  do  violence  to  common  sense,  as  well  as  to 
Scripture,  may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  decide.  That 
it  is  in  flagrant  opposition  to  Christ's  own  idea  of 
Himself,  needs  no  proof  beyond  Avhat  has  been  given. 
He,  according  to  Himself,  was  not  a  man  who  had 
attained  a  wisdom  which  entitled  Him  to  share  the 
throne  of  God,  but  '  the  Son '  who  had  proceeded 
from  the  Father  to  make  the  Father  knoAvn  to  men. 

Finally.  All  theories  of  the  Sonship  ascribed  to 
€hrist  may  be  tested  by  the  question,  AVhom  shall  we 
w^orship  ?  '  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
xind  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve,'  is  the  law  and  spirit 
of  the  entire  Old  Testament.  It  is  equally  the  law 
And  spirit  of  the  New.  The  last  of  the  seers  of  God 
was  greatly  moved  by  the  presence  of  the  angel  who 
had  made  known  to  him  some  of  the  glories  of  heaven, 
4ind  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship.  We  may  wonder  that 
one  so  enlightened  should  do  it.  But  yet  the  impulse 
which  prostrated  him  before  the  angel  was  not 
unnatural.  He  did  it  a  second  time.  And  on  both 
occasions  he  received  a  rebuke  and  command  which, 
€oming  at  the  very  end  of  the  revelation  of  God  to 
men,  may  be  regarded  as  putting  a  final  divine  seal 
on  the  teaching  of  the  whole  book.  '  See  thou  do  it 
not ;  I  am  a  fellow-servant  of  thee  and  of  thy  brethren 
the  prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep  the  sayings  of 
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this  book — Worship  God.'  Jesus  was  worshipped  by 
Peter  far  more  distinctly  and  expHcitly  than  was  the 
angel  by  John ;  and  by  Thomas  when  he  exclaimed,. 
'My  Lord  and  my  God.'  But  He  never  once  said, 
'  See  thou  do  it  not,  for  I  am  the  fellow-servant  of 
thee  and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets.'  Surely  this 
indicates  an  essential  dift'crence  between  the  sonship 
which  entitled  Christ  to  divine  worship,  and  the  son- 
ship  possible  to  men  or  angels — for  angels  are  called 
'sons  of  God'  in  the  Book  of  Job — a  sonship  which,, 
instead  of  receiving  worship,  forbids  it,  and,  in  a  filial 
concern  for  the  Divine  honour,  says,  '  See  thou  do  it 
not.' 

The  only  way  of  evading  this  conclusion  is  by  giving 
to  worship  a  new  and  unscriptural  interpretation,  at 
least  one  that  is  vao-ue  and  misleadino-.  Dr.  Abbott 
contrasts  two  methods  of  rising  to  the  worship  of 
Christ.  Speaking  of  those  whom  he  calls  '  conserva- 
tive Christians,'  he  says,  '  Their  path  to  the  worship 
of  Christ  lies  through  a  kind  of  syllogism  thus: 
Worship  is  the  feehng  due  to  God.  The  Scriptures- 
prove  Christ  to  be  God.  Therefore  the  Scriptures. 
prove  that  Christ  is  to  be  Avorshipped.'  In  contrast 
with  this  method  Dr.  Abbott  says,  'But  the  path 
traced  out  by  the  liberal  school  to  lead  them  to  the 
j  worship  of  Christ  is  altogether  different :  we  see  in 
I  righteous  worship  three  elements — love,  trust,  and 
I  reverence.  For  the  development  of  these  feelings- 
Nature,  that  is,  the  AVord  of  God,  seems  to  have  been 
moulding  mankind  from  the  beginning,  inculcating* 
reverence  through  the  teaching  of  non-human  nature, 
and  love  and  trust  through  the  training  of  the  family 
and  society.  Christ,  taking  up  the  Divine  A^'ord 
[Nature],  has  not  only  developed  these  feelings  in  us 
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Still  furtlier,  but  lias  also  attached  tliem  to  Himself 
as  their  object.  Hence  Ave  Avorship  Him  ;  not  led  b}^ 
the  demonstration  of  a  syllogism,  but  because  Ave  feel 
more  trust  and  love  and  reverence  for  Him  than  for 
any  other,  and  because  Ave  cannot  think  of  the  Father 
unless  our  thoughts  pass  upAvarcl  through  the  thought 
of  the  Son.  For  us  Ho  sits  at  the  rioht  hand  of 
God,  not  merely  because  St.  Stephen  saAV  Him  there 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  but  because  our  spirits 
place  Him,  and  cannot  but  place  Him,  by  the  side  of 
the  Majesty  on  high.  To  Him  and  through  Him  Ave 
offer  our  petitions,  not  because  of  the  proto-martyr's 
precedent,  but  because,  Avhen  Ave  lift  the  Avishes  of  our 
hearts  to  heaven,  He  is  our  Treasure  there ;  and 
ivltere  our  treasure  is,  there  must  our  liearts  he  also. 
Surely  this,  the  natural  Avorship  of  Jesus,  is  the  purest 
and  highest,  as  Avell  as  the  safest—  to  Avorship  Him 
because  one's  instincts  dictate  it.' 

I  make  no  attempt  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
obscure  expressions  and  sentiments  in  this  passage. 
My  only  point  is,  the  contrast  betAveen  the  tAvo  grounds 
on  Avhicli  Ave  may  be  led  to  Avorship  Christ  —  first,  j 
because  Ave  believe  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  that  | 
He  is  God,  or,  secondly,  because  '  our  instincts  dictate 
it,'  '  feeling  more  trust,  and  love,  and  reverence  for  Him 
than  for  any  other.'  Dr.  Abbott  considers  the  second 
of  these  as  '  surely '  the  '  safest.'  The  authority  of 
Scripture  is  less  trustAvorthy  than  our  human  instincts! 
We  may  not  rely  on  the  '  precedent  of  St.  Stephen,' 
Avho  Avorshipped  Jesus  by  asking  Him  to  receive  his 
spirit ;  Ave  may  not  rely  on  the  precedent  of  the  angel 
Avho  forbade  John  to  Avorship  him,  and  told  him  to 
Avorship  God  ;  and,  Ave  must  add,  Ave  may  not  rely  on 
the  precedent  of  Jesus    Christ  Avho   sanctioned   the 
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Jewish  doctrine — that  woi-ship  is  due  to  God  only,  and 
yet  allowed  men  to  worship  Himself.  Ijiit  we  may 
rely  on  the  '  instinct '  which  led  Cornelius  to  fall  down 
before  Peter  to  worship  him,  and  the  '  instinct '  which 
led  John  to  fall  down  before  the  angel  to  worship  him  ! 
The  instincts  of  ancient  heathendom  led  enlio-htencd 
Greeks  and  Komans  to  worship  a  multitude  of  beings 
intermediate  between  the  Most  H\<A\  God  and  man. 
The  instincts  of  the  larger  part  of  modern  Christendom 
lead,  and  for  many  centuries  have  led,  men  to  worship 
a  host  of  saints  who  are  supposed  to  have  more  than 
mortal  power  to  prevail  Avith  God  and  man,  justifying 
themselves  by  the  plea  that  their  saint-worship  is 
of  a  lower  order  than  their  worship  of  God.  On  Dr. 
Abbott's  principle,  Polytheism  is  wrong  only  because 
its  objects  of  worship  were  imaginary ;  while  saint- 
worship  is  entirely  justified,  the  saints  Avorshipped 
being  known  and  honoured  realities.  If  Ave  Avorship 
Christ,  not  because  Ave  belicA^e  Him  to  be  Divine,  but 
'  because  Ave  feel  more  trust,  and  love,  and  reverence 
for  Him  than  for  any  other,'  then  Ave  may,  Ave  must, 
render  to  others  a  Avorship  proportioned  to  the  trust, 
and  love,  and  reverence  one  feels  toAvards  them  ! 

If  by  this  doctrine  it  is  attempted  to  diminish  the 
distance  between  our  human  and  Christ's  Divine 
saintship,  or  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  essential 
diflerence  between  them,  it  is  enough,  after  our  revicAv 
of  Christ's  Avords,  that  Christ  and  the  men  of  His  age 
Avere  entire  strangers  to  it,  and  that  it  is  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  claim  solemnly  made  by  Christ, 
and  on  the  ground  of  Avhich  he  Avas  charged  Avith 
blasphemy. 


We  are  surprised  at  the  sloAvness  of  the  disciples  to 
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luiderstand  all  that  Christ  was ;  but  Ave  arc  surprised 
likewise,  in  view  of  what  we  know  of  the  national 
■dread  of  all  approach  to  idolatry,  at  the  readiness  with 
which  they  called  Him  '  the  Son  of  God '  at  the  very 
beginning  of  His  ministry.  It  could  not  have  been  from 
the  circumstances  of  His  birth,  as  Ave  have  seen,  for 
these  AA^ere  not  knoAvn.  It  may  have  been  in  part  at  least 
from  the  circumstances  of  His  baptism  and  the  voice 
which  came  from  heaven.  And  they  may  have  been 
prepared  for  it  by  a  truer  understanding  of  prophecy 
than  AA\as  common  to  their  age.  Hoav  far  they  Avere 
influenced,  if  at  all,  by  the  uninspired  literature  of  the 
period  preceding  the  birth  of  Jesus,  it  is  impossible  to 
rsay.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  that  litera- 
ture there  are  very  exalted,  though  often  obscure  and 
'Contradictory,  conceptions  of  the  Coming  One.  Thus 
in  the  oldest  part  of  the  '  Book  of  Enoch,'  Avhich  dates 
from  betAveen  150  and  130  B.C.,  the  Messiah  is  expressly 
designated  the  Son  of  God — '  I  and  My  Son ' — imply- 
ing, as  the  connection  shoAvs,  not  indeed  essential 
Sonship,  but  infinite  superiority  over  the  other  servants 
'of  God.  In  a  book  called  '  The  Psalter  of  Solomon,' 
•dating  from  about  half-a-century  before  Christ,  the 
Messiah  is  the  son  of  David  Avho  comes,  at  the  time 
knoAvn  to  God  only,  to  reign  over  Israel.  He  is  pure 
from  sin ;  He  is  Christ  the  Lord.  In  strictly  Rabbi ni- 
■cal  documents  there  are  passages  Avhich  imply  not 
only  the  pre-existence,  but  the  premundane  existence 
•of  the  Messiah,  and  Avhich  represent  Him  as  elevated 
.above  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity.  He  is 
the  King  sent  from  heaven,  the  King  Avhom  God  Avill 
.send  from  the  sun,  and  His  is  to  be  a  superhuman 
iinccdom  of  eternal  duration. 

'  From  the  vicAvs  expressed  in  Rabbinical  literature, 
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and,  so  far  as  "wc  can  gather  from  the  Gospel  narratives, 
from  those  cherished  by  the  contemporaries  of  Christ 
— two    inferences    seem    evident ' — Edersheim   says  : 
'  First,  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Personahty,  and  of  tho^ 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  Messiah,  seems  to  have 
j  been    foreign   to   the    Jewish   auditory    of  Jesus    of 
'  Nazareth,  and  even  at  first  to  His  disciples.     Secondly^ 
they  appear  to  have  regarded  the  Messiah  as  far  above 
the    ordinary,    human,    royal,   prophetic,    and    evea 
angelic  type,  to  such  extent  that  the  boundary  line 
I  separating  it  from  Divine  Personality  is  of  the  narrow- 
,  est,  so  that  when  the  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the 
'  Messianic  manifestation  in  Jesus  burst  on  their  minds- 
I  this  boundary  line  was  easily,  almost  naturally,  over- 
1  stepped,    and   those   who   Avould    have   shrunk   from 
i  framing  their  belief  in  such  dogmatic  form,  readily 
I  owned  and  worshipped  Him  as  the  Son  of  God.' 
:      Again  Edersheim  says — '  It  is  not  contended  that, 
:  whatever  individuals  may  have  expected,  the  s^-na- 
gogue  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Personality  of 
the  Messiah  as  held  by  the  Christian  Church.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  cumulative  evidence  just  presented 
must  leave  on  the  mind  at  least  this  conviction,  that 
the  Messiah  expected  was  far  above  the  conditions  of 
the  most  exalted  of  God's  servants,  even  His  angels ; 
in  short,  so  closely  bordering  on  the  Divine,  that  it  was. 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  Him  therefrom.     In 
such  circumstances,  it  only  needed  the  personal  con- 
viction that  He,  who  tau<»ht    and  AvrouL?lit  as  none 
other,  was  really  the  Messiah,  to  kindle  at  His  word 
into  the  adoring  confession  that  He  was  indeed  the 
Son  of  the  Living  God.     And  once  that  point  reached., 
the  mind,  looking  back  through  the  teaching  of  the 
synagogue,  wouhl,  with  increasing  clearness,  perceive 
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that,  however  ill-understood  in  the  past,  this  had  been 
;all  aloni?  the  sum  of  the  whole  Old  Testament.  Thus 
we  can  understand  alike  the  preparedness  for,  and  yet 
the  gradualness  of  conviction  on  this  point ;  then,  the 
increasiniif  clearness  with  Avhich  it  emero^ed  in  the 
(Consciousness  of  His  disciples ;  and,  finally,  the  un- 
Iiesitating  distinctness  with  which  it  was  put  forward 
;in  Apostolic  teaching  as  the  fundamental  article  of 
.belief  in  the  Church  Catholic' 

In  concludingf  this  review  of  the  self-revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  '  the  Son  of  God,'  Ave  are  struck  with 
the  fact  that  neither  the  Evangelists  nor  the  Apostles 
attempt  any  definition  of  the  relation  of  Father  and 
Son  in  the  Divine  nature.  And  in  their  self-restraint 
we  see  the  wisdom,  not  of  man,  but  of  God.  But  there 
Avas  no  hesitation  on  their  part,  and  no  consciousness 
•of  inconsistency  A\^ith  their  idea  of  the  unity  of  God,  in 
ascribincf  to  their  Christ  all  Divine  attributes.  Their 
faith  culminated  in  the  exclamation  of  Thomas,  '  My 
Lord  and  my  God.' 
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III.— THE    MESSIAH. 

'  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel/  Xathanael  said  to  the= 
young  Nazarene.  'We  have  found  the  Messiah,' 
Andrew  said  to  his  brother  Simon.  And  when  he 
brought  him  to  Jesus,  Jesus,  sj^eaking  with  authority,, 
said,  '  Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of  Joanes,  thou  shalt  be 
called  Cephas.'  '  I  know  that  Messiah  cometh,'  said 
the  woman  of  Samaria.  '  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am 
He/  Jesus  rejoined. 

Whatever  Messiahship  implied,  either  as  to  the 
person  or  the  work  of  Him  who  should  bear  the 
office,  Avas  thus  ascribed  to,  and  claimed  by,  Jesus: 
of  Nazareth,  and  that  from  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  that  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of 
His  life  that  what  they  call  His  Messianic  conscious- 
ness became  coniplete.  Even  Keim  acknowledges, 
that  Jesus  was  '  convinced  of  His  Messianic  vocation 
from  His  very  first  public  appearance,'  and  he  avows 
himself  '  forced  decidedly  to  reject  the  theories  of 
Strauss  and  Schenkel,  who  hold  that  the  Messianic 
idea  was  not  formed  till  later  on.'  '  There  can  be 
no  doubt,'  he  says,  '  that  from  the  very  beginning 
He  laid  claim  to  the  highest  authority.  In  His 
opening  discourses  He  proclaims  His  ^lessiahship  in 
terms  more  or  less  distinct ;  but,  apart  from  these, 
all  the  Gospels  agree  that  during  the  first  period  of 
His  ministry  He  bore  the  title  of  "  Son  of  ^lan  "  ;  which 
was  confessedly  and  indubitably  indicative  of  the 
Messianic  dignity.' 
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'  Let  all  objectors  remember/  says  another  German, 
quoted  by  Christlieb,  'that  no  transitional  turning- 
point  in  the  life  of  Christ,  no  breaking  forth  of  His 
Messianic  consciousness,  such  as  the  Gospels  describe 
at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  can  be  either  pointed 
out  or  imagined  later  on.'  From  the  day  when 
Andrew  said  to  his  brother,  '  We  have  found  the 
Messiah,'  till  the  day  when  Caiaphas  adjured  Jesus  to  say 
whether  He  was  the  Christ,  there  was  neither  variable- 
ness nor  shadow  of  turning  in  His  apprehension  of 
Himself  and  His  mission.  The  author  of  Ecce  Homo 
says  truly,  '  No  other  career  ever  had  so  much  unity. 
Men  in  general  take  up  scheme  after  scheme,  as 
circumstances  suggest  one  or  another,  and  therefore 
most  biographers  are  compelled  to  pass  from  one 
subject  to  another,  and  to  enter  into  a  multitude  of 
minute  questions,  to  divide  the  life  carefully  into 
periods  by  chronological  landmarks  accurately  de- 
termined, to  trace  the  gradual  development  of 
character  and  ripening  or  change  of  opinions.  But 
Christ  formed  one  plan  and  executed  it.  No  important 
change  took  place  in  His  mode  of  thinking,  speakino-^ 
or  acting;  at  least  the  evidence  before  us  cloes  not 
enable  us  to  trace  any  such  change.'  The  evidence 
rather  enables  us  to  see  that  there  was  no  such  chano-e 
It  reveals  '  the  admirable  certainty  and  firmness '  of 
His  professions  and  conduct  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end. 


We  have,  then,  two  questions  to  ask  resj^ecting  the 
Messiahship — first.  What  was  the  Messiahship  accord- 
ing to  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  ?  and  second.  What 
manner  of  Messiahship  was  popularly  expected  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ  ?     That  is,  first,  the  Messiahship 
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of  prophec}^,  and,  secondly,  the  Mcssicahship  of  popular 
expectation. 

The  Messiah  of  Prophecv. — The  word  Messiah 
occurs  for  the  first  and  only  tinii'  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  '  Know  therefore  and  understand,  that  from 
the  going  fortli  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to 
build  Jerusalem  unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince  shall  be 
seven  weeks,  and  threescore  and  two  Aveeks :  the  street 
shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous 
times.  And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall 
Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  Himself  .  .  .  And 
He  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one 
week :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  He  shall  cause 
the  sacritice  and  the  oblation  to  cease.'  The  Hebrew 
'Messiah'  and  the  Greek  'Christ'  both  mean  'anointed;* 
so  that  the  words  in  the  passage  just  quoted  might  be 
translated  in  v.  25,  'the  Anointed,  the  Prince,'  and  in 
V.  2G,  '  the  Anointed.'  The  signiticance  of  the  passage 
is  to  be  found  not  in  its  retaining  the  Hebrew  form 
'  Messiah,'  and  regarding  it  as  a  proper  noun,  as  'Christ' 
has  been  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  its  foretellino: 
the  coming  at  a  particular  period  of  an  'Anointed 
Prince,'  a  Prince  anointed  of  Clod,  who  should  be  cut 
off,  but  not  for  Himself 

There  are  critics  who  regard  the  l^ook  of  Daniel, 
and  especially  some  portions  of  it,  as  having  been 
written  in  an  ac^e  Xowf  after  that  of  Daniel,  but  on  no 
better  ground  than  their  objection  to  its  miraculous 
narrations,  and  the  supposition  that  its  predictions  are 
too  minute  and  definite  to  have  been  written  before 
the  events  to  which  they  refer.  Put  even  if  we 
accepted  the  theory  of  these  critics,  which  we  do  not, 
it  would  still  be  true  that  the  book  existed  some  two 
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liiiiidred  years  before  Christ.  The  prediction  of 
Messiah  the  Prince  in  the  ninth  chapter,  and  the  pre- 
diction of  the  kingdom  to  be  set  up  by  the  God  of 
Heaven,  which  should  never  be  destroyed,  in  the 
isecond  chapter,  were  given,  even  on  the  most  anti- 
•Christian  theory,  nearly  two  centuries  before  the 
period  at  which  Christians  say  that  they  were  fullilled. 
'The  Jewish  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  a  Prince,  a 
Kini>'dom  of  God  and  of  Heaven,  which  was  rife  and 
fervent  when  Jesus  Christ  appeared,  may  thus  be 
traced  at  least  to  the  days  ascribed  by  hostile 
oriticism  to  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

But  there  are  critics  of  the  same  school  who  see 
clearly  that  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah  was  not 
•originated  by  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but  was  of  much 
■older  date.  Keim  says  :  '  In  the  separation  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Judali  and  Israel  (B.C.  965),  in  the 
•decline  of  Israel,  and  in  the  decay  of  Judah  under 
David's  posterity,  there  sprang  up,  and  from  the  ninth 
-century,  from  the  times  of  the  prophets  Amos  and 
Hosea;  and  then  in  the  eighth  century,  in  the  times  of 
the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Micah,  there  grew  continually 
.stronger,  the  hope  that  God  would  raise  up  once  more 
■"  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David,"  that  He  would  plant 
upon  Zion  a  branch  from  the  stem  of  Jesse  Avhich  had 
been  cut  down,  from  the  top  of  the  high  cedar  which 
had  been  broken  off ;  that  out  of  Bethlehem,  out  of 
the  house  of  David,  the  King  of  Israel,  there  should 
come  forth,  adorned  with  the  name  of  God,  and  with 
the  mysterious  title  of  the  Eternal,  a  Gatherer  together 
of  the  people,  a  Conqueror  of  the  Gentiles,  the  world's 
Prince  of  Peace,  the  Planter  of  Knowledge  and  of 
Kighteousness.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Asiatic 
•  captivity,  of  the  end  of  all  hope  (b.  c.  588),  Jeremiah 
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and  Ezckiol  persisted  in  the  assertion  that  in  the  seed 
of  David,  in  the  riglitcous  branch,  the  redemption  of 
the  nation  Avas  at  hand.  The  long  exile,  the  ^veakness 
of  the  colony  that  returned  to  the  land  of  their  fathers 
under  the  Persian  King  Cyrus  (b.  c.  53G),  the  decayed 
condition  of  the  family  of  David,  which  with  difficulty 
asserted  itself  in  Jerubbaal,  weakened  faith  in  the  old 
royal  house,  but  not  faith  in  the  future  of  Israel.' 
'  Faith  in  the  house  of  David  disappears  in  Malachi,  the 
last  prophet,  but  the  Lord  Himself  will  come  to- 
execute  judgment,  to  inhabit  His  temple,  to  estab- 
lish His  covenant  and  Kingdom,  and  will  have- 
as  His  forerunner,  the  Heavenly  Elijah,  the  man 
of  incomparable  power,  an  establisher  of  peace,  a 
preparer  of  Israel  for  the  coming  of  the  Great 
King.' 

AVe  should  digress  too  far  were  Ave  to  attempt  to* 
expound  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  which,  Keim 
thus  admits,  are  to  be  found  throughout  a  period  of 
nearly  a  thousand  years.  In  the  barest  outline  of 
them  we  shall  lind  apparently  irreconcilable  opposites. 
'  The  Messiah  was  to  be  God  and  man,  exalted  and 
made  low,  master  and  servant,  priest  and  victim ; 
prince  and  subject;  involved  in  death  and  yet  victor 
over  death ;  rich  and  poor ;  a  king,  a  conqueror^ 
glorious,  and  a  man  of  griefs,  exposed  to  infir- 
mities unknown,  in  a  state  of  abjection  and  humilia- 
tion.' 

(a)  The  Messiah  was  to  be  God  and  Man.  This- 
was  most  expressly  foretold  in  Isaiah,  but  likewise  in 
Micah,  Zechariah  and  Malachi. 

(/>)  The  Messiah  was  to  be  ii great  sufferer,  even  iinto 
death,  and  His  sufferings  were  to  be  the  means  of  a 
spiritual  salvation  to  the  world. 
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(c)  The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Great  King  and  Con- 
queror, but  very  iinhke  other  kings  in  the  means  and 
ends  of  His  reio'n. 

(d)  The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Priest  as  well  as  a 
king.  This  is  implied  in  prophecies  already  quoted, 
and  is  expressly  asserted  in  Zeehariah. 

{e)  The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  great  Prophet,  and  to 
introduce  a  dispensation  in  which  the  Gentiles  were  to 
enjoy  equal  privileges  and  light  with  the  Jews. 

Such  was  the  Messiah  of  prophecy. 

Now  what  was  the  Messiah  of  populae  expecta- 
tion in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  As  far  as  possible, 
every  reader  of  the  Gospels  will  answer — from  the 
Messiah  of  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Zeehariah,  and  Malachi — 
*The  popular  degradation  of  the  doctrine  (of  the 
Messiah)  may  be  traced  to  the  later  political  circum- 
stances of  the  JcAvs,  acting  upon  the  secular  and 
materialised  element  in  the  Jewish  character.  .  .  . 
As  in  succession  they  served  the  Persian  monarchs, 
the  Syrian  Greeks,  the  Iduma^an  king,  and  the  Eoman 
magistrate,  the  Jewish  people  cast  an  eye  more  and 
more  Avistfully  to  the  political  hopes  which  might  be 
extracted  from  their  ancient  and  accepted  Messianic 
belief.  They  learned  to  pass  more  and  more  lightly 
over  the  prophetic  pictures  of  a  Messiah  robed  in  moral 
majesty,  of  a  Messiah  relieving  the  woes  of  the  whole 
human  family,  of  a  Messiah  suffering  torture  and 
shame  in  the  cause  of  truth.  They  dwelt  more  and 
more  eagerly  upon  the  pictures  of  His  world-wide 
conquest  and  imperial  sway,  and  they  construed  those 
promises  of  coming  triumph  in  the  most  earthly  and 
secular  sense  ;  they  looked  for  a  Jewish  Alexander  or 
a  Jewish  Ciesar.    .     .     .     It  is  plain  how  deeply  when 
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tlie  Lord  appeared  the  hope  of  a  deliverer  had  sunk 
into  the  heart  of  peasant  and  townsman  ;  yet  it  is 
equally  plain  how  earthly  was  the  taint  which  had 
passed  over  the  popular  apprehension  of  this  glorious 
hope,  since  its  first  full  proclamation  in  the  days  of  the 
prophets.  Doubtless  there  were  saints  like  the  aged 
Simeon,  whose  eyes  longed  sore  for  the  Divine  Christ 
foretold  in  the  great  age  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  piety  of  the  enslaved  Jew  had 
become  little  else  than  a  wrong-headed  patriotism. 
His  religious  expectations  had  been  taken  possession 
of  by  his  civic  passions,  and  were  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  a  purely  political  agita- 
tion.' 

Hence  it  was  that,  in  the  language  of  Eenan, 
Galilee  was  at  this  time  '  an  immense  furnace  wherein 
the  most  diverse  elements  were  seething.'  '  Continual 
seditions,  excited  by  the  zealots  of  Mosaism,  did  not 
cease,  in  fact,  to  agitate  Jerusalem  during  all  this  time. 
The  death  of  the  seditious  was  certain;  but  death, 
when  the  integrity  of  the  law  was  in  question,  was 
sought  with  avidity.  To  overturn  the  Roman  eagle,  to 
destroy  the  works  of  art  raised  by  the  Herods,  in  which 
the  Mosaic  regulations  were  not  always  respected,  to 
rise  up  against  the  votive  escutcheons  put  up  by  the 
procurators,  the  inscriptions  of  which  appeared  tainted 
with  idolatry — were  perpetual  temptation  to  fanatics, 
who  had  reached  that  degree  of  exultation  which 
removes  all  care  for  life.' 

From  this  spirit  arose  the  'Zclotes,'or  'Sicarii,'  pious 
assassins,  who  imposed  on  themselves  the  task  of 
killing  whoever  in  their  estimation  compromised  the 
honour  of  the  law  of  jNFoses.  And  what  manner  of 
Messiah  might  spring  from  this  spirit  may  easily  be 
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divined.  At  the  best  lie  Avoidd  be  a  man  after  the 
imaoe  of  the  noble-hcartcd  son  of  Mattliatias.  In  liis 
days  there  was  a  magnificent  burst  of  Jewish  patriotism. 
^  How  could  Messiah  assume  any  other  form  than  that 
of  Judas  Maccabieus  to  a  people  possessed  by  the  noblest 
of  human  passions  ?  The  pathetic  symbols  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  paled  before  the  image  of  the  young  warrior, 
crushing  the  might  of  Antiochus,  and  bathing  the  steps 
of  the  sanctuary  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrilegious. 
This  vision  of  the  warrior-archangel  was  thenceforward 
ever  to  float  before  the  eyes  of  the  Jews.'  The  Jews  in 
their  dispersion  were  bound  together  by  their  reverence 
for  their  common  centre,  Jerusalem,  and  by  their  hope 
of  restoration  to  their  own  land.  Both  Eastern  and 
Western  Judaism  cherished  this  hope.  AVherever 
scattered,  the  Jews  expected  that  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  Avould  be  the  sional  of  their  return  to  Pales- 
tine.  Indeed,  every  devout  Jew  prayed  day  by  day, 
Eclersheim  says,  '  Proclaim  by  Thy  loud  trumpet  our 
deliverance,  and  raise  up  a  banner  to  gather  our 
dispersed,  and  gather  us  together  from  the  four  ends 
of  the  earth.'  Heaven  and  earth  might  be  destroyed, 
but  not  Israel ;  and  their  final  deliverance  would  far 
outstrip  in  marvellousness  that  from  Egypt.  The  wind 
would  blow  to  bring  together  the  dispersed;  nay,  if 
there  were  a  single  Israelite  in  the  land,  however 
distant,  he  would  be  restored.  With  every  honour 
would  the  nations  bring  them  back.  The  patriarchs 
and  all  the  just  would  rise  to  share  in  the  joys  of  the 
new  possession  of  their  land ;  ncAv  hymns  as  well  as 
the  old  ones  Avould  rise  to  the  praise  of  God.  Nay,  the 
bounds  of  the  land  would  be  extended  far  beyond 
what  they  had  ever  been,  and  made  as  wide  as 
originally   promised   to   Abraham.     Nor   would    that 
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possession  ever  be  taken  from  them,  nor  those  jo3^s 
ever  be  succeeded  by  sorrows.  A  Hebrew  Sibylhne 
poem,  Avhich  was  composed,  probably,  in  Alexandria 
about  B.C.  115,  echoes  these  aspirations  and  hopes 
of  the  Jews.  '  From  the  land  of  the  Sun  God  Avill 
send  forth  a  King  who  shall  put  an  end  to  war  in 
the  whole  earth,  by  destroying  the  Avicked  and  bringing 
the  righteous  into  His  covenant.'  '  Evidently  this  is  a 
warrior  king,  who  is  to  establish  universal  peace  by  his 
conquering  sword.  A  second  Maccabi^us  shall  achieve 
the  work  commenced  by  the  first.  The  happiness  of 
mankind  when  it  shall  have  been  brought  (thanks  to  the 
Jews)  under  his  laws  is  represented  in  lively  imagery. 
The  people  of  the  great  God  will  roll  in  gold  and  silver, 
■will  be  clothed  in  purple,  and  earth  and  seas  will  pour 
their  treasures  at  their  feet.' 

In  a  book  of  later  date  (the  Book  of  Jubilees)  we  arc 
told  that,  though  for  its  wickedness  Israel  had  been 
scattered,  God  would  gather  them  all  from  the  midst 
of  the  heathen,  build  among  them  His  Sanctuar}',  and 
dwell  with  them.  That  Sanctuary  was  to  '  be  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  God  w^ould  appear  to  the  eye  of  every 
one,  and  every  one  acknowledge  that  He  was  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  the  Father  of  all  the  children  of  Jacob, 
and  King  upon  Mount  Zion  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lastino^.  And  Zion  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  called 
holy.'  '  When  listening  to  this  language  of,  perhaps,  a 
contemporary  of  Jesus,  we  can  in  some  measure  under- 
stand the  popular  indignation  which  such  a  charge 
would  call  forth  as  that  the  ^lan  of  Xazareth  had  pro- 
posed to  destroy  the  Temple,  or  that  He  thought 
meanly  of  the  children  of  Jacob.' 

A  hundred  years  after  Christ,  we  find  the  Jewish 
spirit     culminating     in     the    life    of    Barchochebas. 
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Announcing  himself  as  tlie  long-expectccl  Christ,  he 
called  on  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  to  assert  the 
hope  of  Israel.  He  called  himself  '  Son  of  the  Star/ 
because  prophecy  had  said,  '  There  shall  come  a  Star 
out  of  Jacob.'  He  collected  a  formidable  army,  and 
compelled  the  Romans  to  evacuate  Jerusalem,  where 
he  was  proclaimed  king,  and  caused  coins  to  be  struck 
with  his  name.  The  war  spread  through  all  the 
country  of  Palestine ;  and  fifty  towns,  besides  many 
Tillages  and  hamlets,  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Jews.  This  military  Messiah  called  on  the  followers  of 
Jesus  to  renounce  their  faith,  and  condemned  to  death 
those  who  would  not.  For  two  years  he  resisted  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  but  was  at  last  over- 
powered, and  perished  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
those  who  had  hailed  him  as  their  kino;',  and  who  now 
in  their  bitter  disappointment,  called  him  '  Son  of 
ii  Lie.'  In  the  character  and  acts  of  this  Simon 
Barchochebas  we  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  very  clearly,  the 
^sentiments  and  hopes  which  filled  the  nation  of  Israel 
when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  proclaimed  Himself  the 
Messiah.  And  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the 
spirit  which  produced  the  Messiahship  of  Barchochebas, 
could  not  have  produced  the  Messiahship  assumed  by 
Jesus. 

There  are  two  conclusions  that  may  now  be 
maintained — first,  that  Jesus  was  not  a  Messiah  after 
the  type  of  popular  expectation ;  and  second!}^,  that 
_His  professions  respecting  Himself  correspond  with 
ihe  Messiah  of  prophecy. 

The  contrariety  between  the  then  JcAvish  conception 
^of  the  Messiahship  and  the  actual  Messiahship  claimed 
•by  Jesus,  is  patent  to   all.      '  Jesus  Christ,'  says  Mr. 
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Matthew  Arnold,  '  was  imdoiibtcdly  the  very  last  sort 
of  Messiah  whom  the  Jews  expected.'  '  Professing 
to  be  the  king  they  expected,'  says  the  author  of 
Ecce  Homo,  *  He  did  none  of  the  things  which  they 
expected  the  king  to  do.'  '  They  expected,'  says  the 
same  author,  '  to  see  once  more  a  Avarrior  king,  judging* 
in  the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  or  surrounded  by  his  mighty 
men,  or  carrying  his  victorious  arms  into  the  neigh- 
bourinof  countries,  or  receivinc:  submissive  embassies- 
from  Rome  and  Seleucia,  and  in  the  meantime  holding 
awful  communication  with  Jehovah,  administering  His. 
law,  and  singing  His  praise.  It  was  as  impossible  for 
them  to  conceive  the  true  Christ,  to  imagine  what  Ho 
would  do,  or  how  He  would  do  it,  as  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  fill  His  place.' 

But  He  did  nevertheless  claim  to  be  their  King. 
'  During  His  whole  public  life,'  says  Ecce  Homo,  '  He 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  prominent  characters- 
of  Jewish  history  by  His  unbounded  personal  pre- 
tensions. He  calls  Himself  habitually  King  and  Master. 
He  claims  expressly  the  character  of  that  Divino 
Messiah  for  Avhich  the  ancient  prophets  had  directed 
the  nation  to  look.'  And,  as  this  author  remarks,  the 
royalty  which  He  claims  was  not  a  figure  of  speech 
which  the  Jews  mistakenly  interpreted  literally.  '  ^Ye 
do  "not  find  in  history  ivhole  nations  misled,  blood)/ 
catastrophes  and  revolutions  j>ro(?2tC('(Z  hy  verbal 
mistakes  which  coidd  he  explained  in  a  moment.'  A 
wise  man  might  compare  his  own  authority  to  that  of 
a  king,  but  '  if  he  saw  that  his  words  were  so  grossly 
misapprehended  that  he  was  in  danger  of  involving 
himself  and  others  in  political  ditticulties,  he  would 
certainly  withdraw  or  explain  the  metajJior.  lUit  it 
is  evident  that  Christ  clung  tirml}-  to  the  title,  and 
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attached  great  importance  to  it.'  The  first  charge  on 
which  His  enemies  demanded  sentence  of  death  a^-ainst 
Him,  was  not  His  use  of  a  metaphor,  but  His  assertion 
of  a  reahty  ;  and  in  answer  to  Pilate  He  persisted  in 
the  assertion,  and  used  terms  which,  without  lowering 
the  dignity  of  His  Kingship,  represented  it  in  an 
aspect  Avhicli  neither  Pilate  nor  His  accusers  could 
appreciate. 

These  accusers  charged  Him  with  being  a  dangerous 
character ;  their  inward  complaint  against  Him  was 
that  He  was  not  dano'erous.  Had  His  kinf>dom  been 
of  this  world,  they  would  not  have  delivered  Him  up 
to  the  Romans.  They  could  not  forgive  Him  for 
claiming  royalty  and  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the 
use  of  physical  force.  Had  He  been  backed  by  a 
military  force  and  favoured  by  success,  His  royal  pre- 
tensions would  have  been  enthusiastically  received. 
'  A  King  who  neither  had  nor  cared  to  have  a  court 
or  an  arm}- ;  a  King  who  could  not  enforce  a  command  ; 
a  King  Avho  preached  and  lectured  like  a  scribe,  yet 
in  His  weakness  and  insignificance  could  not  forget 
His  dignity,  had  His  royal  title  often  in  His  mouth, 
and  lectured  with  an  authority  that  no  scribe  assumed 
— these  violent  contrasts,  this  disappointment  of  their 
theories,  this  homely  parody  of  their  hopes,  inspired 
them  Avith  an  irritation,  and  at  last  a  malignant  disgust, 
which  it  is  not  hard  to  understand.' 

This  contrariety  between  the  professions  of  Jesus 
and  the  popular  hope,  was  manifest  from  the  begin- 
ning. His  herald  did  not  open  his  campaign  by  the 
proclamation,  '  To  your  tents,  0  Israel,  and  choose 
you  captains  to  lead  you  forth  to  battle ; '  but  by  the 
proclamation,  '  Repent  ye,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is   at   hand.'      He    did    not   flatter   the    children   of 
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Abraham  as  the  favoured  of  heaven,  and  the  destined 
lords  of  the  world,  but  said  in  the  language  of  severe 
and  honest  truth,  '  Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves 
we  have  Abraham  to  our  Father ;  for  I  say  unto  you, 
God  is  able  of  those  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham.  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root 
of  the  trees :  therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not 
forth  Good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  iire.' 

Jesus  Christ  Himself  addressed  the  people  in  the 
same  strain.  '  Repent  ye,'  he  said,  in  the  words  of  His 
forerunner,  '  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.' 
And  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  have  what  may 
be  recrarded  as  His  manifesto  to  the  nation.      This 
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Sfreat  utterance  contains  not  a  word  about  swords  and 
arms  and  battles — the  ascendancy  of  Judaism  and  the 
conquest  of  Rome.  But,  'Blessed  are  the  poor  m 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  '  Blessed 
are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth ' ;  and 
many  precepts  and  promises  of  which  these  beatitudes 
are  the  keynote.  And  all  this  in  Galilee,  the  recent 
scene  of  the  insurrection  headed  by  Judas  the 
Gaulonite,  Avhom  Renan  calls  '  the  head  of  a  Galilean 
sect,  deeply  imbued  with  the  Messianic  idea,  and 
became  a  political  movement' — in  Galilee,  which  in 
the  words  of  the  same  author,  was  as  *a  seething 
furnace.'  'Jesus,  as  soon  as  He  began  to  think,' 
Renan  says,  '  entered  into  the  burning  atmosphere '  of 
political  and  warlike  Messianic  ideas.'  But  we  have 
only  to  listen  to  His  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  perceive  that  the  '  atmosphere '  which  sur- 
rounded Him  did  not  '  burn '  its  '  ideas '  into  His  soul. 
His  ideas  were  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  tilled 
the  atmosphere  around  Him.  There  was  the  utmost 
repugnancy  between  them.     And  He  could  see  from 
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the  beginnmg,  as  He  saAv  at  the  end,  of  His  mmistry, 
that  instead  of  aiding  Him  to  ascend  His  throne,  the 
iiery  aspirations  of  His  countrymen  would  resist  His 
claims,  and  hasten  the  day  when  there  Avould  not  be 
•one  stone  left  upon  another,  of  city  or  temple,  that 
ishould  not  be  thrown  down. 

How  came  it  to  pass,  we  ask  with  wonder,  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  able  to  separate  Himself  so 
.absolutely  from  His  age  and  nation  ?  His  con- 
temporaries spoke  of  Him  as  one  who  had  never 
learned,  who  had  never  been  in  any  school  of  learning. 
And  modern  sceptics  confess  that  '  He  was  ignorant  of 
the  strange  scholasticism  which  was  taught  at 
Jerusalem.'  While  '  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
did  any  element  of  Greek  culture  reach  Him.  He 
kneiv  nothing  heyond  Judaism!  And  yet  of  that 
Judaism,  beyond  which  it  is  said  He  knew  nothing 
else.  He  is  absolutely  free.  The  elements  which  were 
most  intense  in  the  region  in  which  He  was  brought 
lip  produced  no  effect  upon  Him.  There  must  have 
been  something  in  Himself  which  repelled  them,  some- 
thing with  which  they  would  not  coalesce,  and  which 
was  stronger  than  they. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  while  He  was  not  the  Messiah  of  popular  ex- 
j)ectation,  jffe  ivas,  and  kneiv  Himself  to  he,  the  Messiah 
of  prophecy.  He  was  conscious  of  the  apparent  con- 
traries of  prophetic  utterance  respecting  the  person  of 
the  Christ,  and  which  found  their  reconciliation  in  Him 
who  was  both  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man.  To  the 
Pharisees  He  said,  '  What  think  3-e  of  the  Christ  ? 
Whose  Son  is  He  ? '  They  say  unto  Him,  '  The  Son 
of  David.'      He  saith  unto  them,    '  How  then  doth 
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David  ill  spirit  call  Him  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord  said 
unto  my  Lord,  sit  Thou  on  M}-  right  hand,  until  I 
make  Thine  enemies  Thy  footstool  .?  If  David  theix 
call  Him  Lord,  how  is  He  then  his  son  ? ' 

The  appparent  contraries  in  prophecy  respecting  ^// ^• 
condition  of  the  Christ,  were  likewise  present  to  tha 
mind  of  Jesus,  and.  He  intimated,  reconciled  in  Him. 
'  0  foolish  men,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  in  all  that 
the  prophets  have  spoken  !  Behoved  it  not  the  Christ 
to  suffer  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  His  glory  ? 
Thus  it  is  written,  that  the  Christ  should  sufter,  and 
rise  again  from  the  dead  the  third  day ;  and  that  re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  irt 
His  name  amonof  all  the  nations,  beo-innim^'  from 
Jerusalem.'  There  are  those  who  cannot  see  the  pro- 
phetic glory  fulfilled  in  the  spiritual  conquests  and. 
reign  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  even  they  must  confess, 
that  Jesus  Christ  did  Himself  regard  the  most  dis- 
cordant attributes  and  fortunes  of  the  Christ,  as  thej 
appeared  in  prophecy,  as  being  reconciled  and 
harmonised  in  Him,  that  He  taught  His  disciples  that 
it  was  so,  and  that  this  was  ever  after  their  contention 
with  their  Jewish  brethren. 

On  the  assumption,  then,  that  the  idea  of  the- 
Messiahship  as  it  appears  in  Christ  corresponds  with 
the  predictions  which  the  nation,  although  grossly 
misapprehending  their  scope,  held  to  be  Divine,  how 
came  it  to  pass  that  the  Nazarene  imagined  that 
those  predictions  referred  to  Him  and  should  find 
fulfilment  in  His  history?  We 'can  imagine  the 
possibility  of  a  devout  student  of  Isaiah  and  Daniel,, 
taught  of  God,  like  Simeon,  seeing  in  ancient  pro- 
mise a  very  different  Christ  than  that  which  his  con- 
temporaries expected,  and  a  very  different  salvation. 
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IVe  can  imagine  liirn  becoming  more  entirely  free  from 
the  worldly  hopes  of  his  countrymen  than  did  even 
Peter  and  James  and  John  while  their  Master  was 
still  with  them  on  earth.  But  the  phenomenon 
"before  us  is  not  that  of  a  devout  man  so  enlightened, 
in  spite  of  all  the  perverting  influences  that  sur- 
rounded him,  as  to  discern  the  purely  spiritual,  and 
therefore  more  glorious,  character  of  the  coming 
Christ  and  His  mission,  but  that  of  a  man  thus  en- 
lic»'htened   who   believes   Himself    to   be  tlie   comino' 

o  o 

<Jhrist  and  Saviour,  who  in  the  Nazarene  synagogue 
xeads  one  of  the  most  illustrious  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
:and  says,  '  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your 
■ears ; '  and  who  steps  forth  from  His  Nazarene  home, 
iind  stands  up  in  temple  and  market-place,  before  the 
learned  doctors  of  the  time,  and  amidst  the  peasantry 
of  His  nation,  and  addresses  them  with  all  the 
iiuthority  of  a  Roj^al  and  Divine  Christ.  How  shall 
we  explain  it  ?  Insanity  or  enthusiasm  might  drive 
ii  man  into  any  amount  of  extravagance  or  folly,  but 
in  such  a  case  as  this  '  the  folly  would  soon  appear 
imto  all  men.'  If  ever  man  was  sane,  and  free  from 
.all  disturbing  or  perverting  influences,  it  was  Jesus 
Christ.  His  life,  as  unbelievers  have  confessed,  was 
more  like  the  life  of  a  God  than  the  life  of  a  man ; 
His  wisdom  and  purity  were  more  Divine  than  human. 
How  then  shall  we  account  for  the  assumption  of  a 
Messiahship  which  disappointed  His  people,  hut  ivJtich 
combined  in  a  way  luhlch  no  one  understood  hut 
Himself,  the  most  mysterious  and  seemingly  contra- 
dictory representations  of  their  Holy  Books?  And 
liow  account  for  that  three  years'  ministry  of  teaching 
and  beneficence  (to  say  nothing  of  His  miracles)  which 
was  brought  to  a  close  only  by  a  sentence,  the  injus- 
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■Real 
falfilment. 


tice  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  the  judge  wha 
pronounced  it — a  catastrophe  which  was  itself  inchided 
in  the  prophetic  foreshadowing  of  the  Messiah's 
history,  at  least  as  interpreted  by  Jesus  and  His 
followers  ?  How  account  for  all  this  ?  There  is  no* 
explanation  but  that  which  regards  the  alleged  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy,  and  the  avowal  of  Jesus  that 
He  was  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,  all  as  genuino 
and  true. 


Messiah  and 
miracles. 


Isa.  XXXV. 
5-7. 


There  remains  a  question  of  no  small  importance. 
Did  Jesus,  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah,  profess  to  work 
miracles  ?  Antecedent  to  this  come  two  questions — 
(1)  Did  prophecy  foretell  the  working  of  miracles  by 
the  Messiah  ?  and  (2),  Did  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Christ  expect  their  Messiah  to  work  miracles  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  we  cannot- 
quote  Old  Testament  texts  which  explicitly  ascribe 
miracles  to  the  Coming  One.  The  words  of  Isaiah — 
'  He  will  come  and  save  you.  Then  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be 
unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  man  lea])  as  an  hart,, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing,'  did  find  their  literal 
counterpart  in  the  works  of  Christ.  But  we  cannot 
safely  rest  upon  them  as  a  literal  prediction  of  these 
works.  The  connection  in  which  they  stand  shows 
that  they  were  a  poetic  description  of  blessing  and  joy, 
primarily  to  be  realised  in  the  return  of  the  Jewish 
exiles  from  their  captivity;  and,  we  may  hold,  to  be 
further  realised  in  that  great  Redemption  of  which 
other  redemptions  were  the  earnest  and  pledge.  The 
lame  man  shall  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb  shall  sing,  '  for  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters 
break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert.' 
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Bat  without  explicit  prediction,  there  was  enough 
in  prophecy  to  excite  and  justify  the  expectation  of 
'mighty  works.'  The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  prophet 
Hke  unto  Moses,  whose  '  mighty  works '  were  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  inspired  their  songs. 
He  was  to  be  greater  than  Elijah,  whose  'mighty 
Avorks  '  almost  transcended  those  of  Moses  himself,  the 
antitype  of  Elijah  being  only  His  forerunner.  As 
admitted  by  Keim,  whose  words  have  been  already 
quoted.  He  was  to  '  come  forth,  adorned  with  the 
name  of  God,  and  with  the  mysterious  title  of  the 
Eternal,  a  conqueror  of  the  Gentiles,  the  world's  prince 
of  peace,  the  planter  of  knowledge  and  righteousness.' 
Could  it  need  specific  prophecy  to  inform  the  world 
that  wonders  should  attend  the  steps  of  this 
mysterious  Person  ?  In  the  oft-repeated  words  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold,  miracles  were  'the  natural  accompani- 
ments of  His  Incarnation  —  accompaniments,  the 
absence  of  which  would  have  been  far  more  wonderful 
than  their  presence.' 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  Jews  of  Christ's  age 
expected  their  Messiah  to  work  miracles,  we  have  the 
means  of  answer  in  the  Gospels  themselves.  As  the 
result  of  one  of  His  controversies  with  the  men  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  Temple  we  read,  '  Many  of  the  people 
believed  on  Him,  and  said.  When  the  Christ  shall  come, 
wdll  He  do  more  signs  than  those  which  this  man  hath 
done  ? '  Expecting  '  signs,'  the  people  almost  in- 
stinctively associated  the  idea  of  Messiahship  with  the 
works  which  Jesus  wrouj^ht.  AVhen  He  fed  five 
thousand  men  with  five  barley  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
the  people  said, '  This  is  of  a  truth  the  Prophet  that 
Cometh  into  the  world.'  And  so  believing,  they 
would  have  come  and  taken  Him  by  force  to  make 
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Him  their  King.  On  the  following  day,  when  Jesus 
John  vi.  said, '  This  is  the  work  of  God  that  ye  bchcve  in  Him 
j  whom  He  hath  sont/  the  Jews  said,  '  What  sign 
showest  thou  then,  that  we  may  see  and  bcheve  thee  ? 
"What  dost  thou  work  ? '  The  repeated  demand  for  a 
'  sign  '  of  His  Messiahship  grew  out  of  the  expectation 
of  the  people,  that  when  the  Messiah  came  He  would 
show  signs  and  wonders. 

Renan  puts  the  matter  thus :  '  Two  means  of  proof 
— miracles  and  the  accomplishment  of  prophecies — 
could  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Jesus,  establish  a  supernatural  mission.  Jesus,  and 
especially  His  disciples,  employed  these  two  processes 
of  demonstration  in  perfect  faith.  For  a  long  time 
Jesus  had  been  convinced  that  the  prophets  had 
written  only  in  reference  to  Him.  As  to  miracles,  they 
were  regarded  at  this  period  as  the  indisputable  mark 
of  the  Divine,  and  as  the  sign  of  the  prophetic  vocation. 
The  legends  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  full  of  them. 
It  was  commonly  believed  that  the  Messiah  would 
perform  many.' 

These  things  being  so — the  Jews  expecting  Messi- 
anic miracles — did  Jesus,  avoAving  Himself  the  Messiah, 
work  miracles  or  profess  to  work  them  ? 

It  is  often  carelessly  assumed  that  Jesus  scouted 
the  demand  of  the  people  for  '  signs '  and  would  not 
work  them.  But  the  fact  is  that  He  recoGfnised  the 
right  of  the  people  to  miraculous  evidence,  hut  not 
their  rigid  to  'prescribe  ofu'hat  kind  it  shoidd  he,  and 
to  demand  signs  over  and  ahove  and  beyond  those 
luhich  He  gave  them.  'I  have  greater  witness  than 
that  of  John,'  He  said,  '  for  the  works  which  the 
Father  hath  given  Me  to  finish,  the  same  works  that 
I  do  bear  witness  of  Me,  that  the  Father  liath  sent 
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Me.'     When  John  had  heard  m  the  prison  the  works    |iatt.  xi 
of  the  Christ,  he  sent  by  his  disciples,  and  said  unto    ^^^^-  ^^''-^ 
Him,   'Art   Thou  He   that  cometh,   or  look  we   for 
another  ? '     And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
'■'  Go  your  way  and  tell  John  the  things  ye  do  see  and 
hear :  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk, 
the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  and  the 
•dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  good  tidings 
preached  to  them.'     Towards  the  end  of  His  ministry  |  Jo^^^  ^v-  -* 
Jesus  said,  '  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works 
which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin ;  but 
now  have   they   both  seen  and  hated  Me   and  My 
Pather.' 

While  Jesus  professed  to  work  miracles,  and  miracles 
which  left  the  people  Avithout  excuse.  He  would  not 
work  miracles  at  the  bidding^  of  those  who  asked  for 
them,  especially  such  miracles  as  they  desired.  When 
•certain  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  said,  '  Master,  we 
would  see  a  sign  from  Thee ; '  and  when  certain 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  united  to  tempt  Him,  de- 
manding '  a  sign  from  heaven,'  He  reproached  those 
who  made  the  demand,  saying,  '  An  evil  and  adulterous 
generation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and  there  shall  no 
.sign  be  given  to  it,  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas.' 
Even  when  He  met  the  legitimate  desire  for  evidonce, 
Jesus  complained  that  the  people,  and  even  His 
disciples,  did  not  appreciate  as  they  ought,  other  signs 
:than  physical  miracles.  When  asked  by  a  nobleman, 
K)r  royal  officer,  of  Capernaum,  to  come  down  and  heal 
his  son.  He  exclaimed,  'Except  ye  see  signs  and 
wonders  ye  will  not  believe.'  He  had  just  come  from 
■Samaria,  where  many  believed  that  He  was  indeed  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  without  witnessing  any  miracle, 
■simply  through  the  '  word '  which  He  had  preached  to 
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them  during  His  two  days'  stay  among  them.  And 
He  no  sooner  sets  His  feet  on  Israelitish  soil  than  Ho 
is  solicited  to  Avork  a  miracle !  The  reflection  sug- 
gested by  it  was  the  result  of  Christ's  former  experience 
i  in  Galilee,  and  shows  how  deeply  He  felt  the  spiritual 
I  obtuseness  of  the  people  of  the  region.  When  He 
condescended  to  Thomas's  demand  to  'see'  for  him- 
self, Jesus  said,  '  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  Me,, 
thou  hast  believed;  blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen  and  yet  have  believed.' 

But  all  this  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  Jesus 
did  work  miracles  to  prove  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah. 
It  was  because  he  wrought  such  miracles  in  abundance 
that  He  declined  to  work  them,  as  it  were,  to  order. 
If  those  who  desired  them  were  honestly  seeking  to 
know  the  truth,  they  had  evidence  more  than  enough 
to  satisfy  them.  In  immediate  connection  with  the 
words  addressed  to  Thomas,  the  fourth  Gospel  says : 
'  ^lany  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of 
His  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book ;  but 
these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  jq 
might  have  life  through  His  name.' 

Unbelievers  And  themselves  in  a  logical  dilemma 
from  which  there  is  no  escape,  in  relation  to  the 
miracles  of  the  Messiah.  Thus,  {a)  the  ^lessiah 
must  work  miracles,  to  satisfy  popular  and  universal 
expectation;  {h)  Jesus  did  not  work  miracles;  (t*) 
yet  Jesus  did  believe  in  His  own  Messiahship  (for,  as 
Strauss  admits,  'in  such  a  person  every  inch  must 
have  been  a  conviction');  and  ((/)  His  disciples,  who 
shared  the  general  expectation,  believed  in  His 
Messiahship,  although,  it  is  alleged,  they  saw  nothing 
miraculous  in  His  works !     AVhat  explanation  can  be 
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given  of  this  enigma  ?  It  is  this,  after  the  first  shock 
of  doubt  caused  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  faith  of  the 
discijDles  in  His  Messiahship  revived,  and  invented,  or 
imagined,  miracles, /c>r  itself  to  rest  on  !  The  miracles 
were  not  the  cause  of  the  faith,  but  the  faith  Avas  the 
cause  of  the  miracles  ;  and  yet  the  theory  assumes  the 
necessity  of  the  miracles  in  order  to  the  faith.  This  is 
worse  than  reasoning  in  a  circle ;  it  turns  history  into 
chaos.  And  even  if  it  be  all  admitted,  it  leaves  the 
faith  of  Jesus  in  His  own  Messiahship  unexplained 
and  unaccounted  for. 


The  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  we  have  seen,  was  not  the 
Messiahship  of  popular  expectation,  but  was  the 
Messiahship  of  prophecy.  This  fact  finds  further 
illustration  in  the  character  of  His  miracles.  These 
were  not  the  works  or  signs  generally  expected ;  they 
were  of  a  different  and  higher  character,  and  worthy  of 
HixQ  whose  coming  prophets  had  foretold.  Of  the 
Kabbinism  of  the  days  immediately  preceding  the 
coming  of  Christ,  Edersheim  says,  '  The  miraculous 
merges  into  the  ridiculous,  and  even  the  revolting. 
Miraculous  cures,  miraculous  supplies,  miraculous 
help,  all  for  the  glory  of  great  Rabbis,  who  by  a 
look  or  word  can  kill,  and  restore  to  life.  At  their 
bidding  the  eyes  of  a  rival  fall  out  and  are  again 
inserted.'  When  searching  for  the  tomb  of  a  Rabbi, 
one  found  it  was  miraculously  removed  from  his  sight, 
as  being  too  sacred  for  ordinary  eyes.  Rabbah,  when 
about  to  be  arrested,  caused  the  face  of  the  messenger 
to  be  turned  to  his  back  and  a<?ain  restored  it.  Such 
examples  justify  the  words  of  Edersheim :  '  Between 
the  old  and  the  new,  it  may  be  fearlessly  asserted,  that 
their  substance  and  spirit,  there  is  not  a 
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difference,  but  a  total  divergence,  of  fundamental 
principle  between  Rabbinish  and  the  New  Testament, 
so  that  comparison  between  them  is  not  possible. 
Here  there  is  absolute  contrariety.' 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  unspeakable  relief  that  one 
turns  from  the  miraculous  stories  told  of  and  by  Jewish 
Rabbis,   and   from   the   sort   of  miracles    which   the 
wondering    curiosity   of  the   Jews   expected,   to    the 
Gospel  records.     *  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,'  says 
Dean  Trench,  '  rather  it  is  profoundly  characteristic  of 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  as  indeed  Origen 
noted  lonoc   aofo,   that   this   name   wonders   is   never 
applied  to  them  but  in  connection  with  some  other 
name.     They  are  continually  signs  and  wonders,  or 
signs  alone,  or  powers  alone,  but  never  wonders  alone.' 
'  A  prodigy  is  only  a  manifestation   of  power,  an 
astonishing  fact,  which  arrests  the  attention,  and  elicits 
admiration  and  amazement  quite  apart  from  its  moral 
character.     Clearly  it  has  no  religious  value.     .     .     . 
The  greatest  displays  of  power  would  not  truly  reveal 
God.'     When  Jesus  said,  '  The  works  that  I  do  bear 
witness  of  Me,'  He  appealed  not  merely  to  the  Divine 
power    by   which   they   were    wrought,    but    to    the 
character  of  the  works  themselves.     Each  particular 
miracle    was   a   revelation    of  Himself    and    of    the 
redeeming  purpose  of  His  appearing  on  earth,  '  a  reflex 
of  His  moral  perfection,  a  sensible  expression  of  His 
character '  as  the  Saviour  of  men.     That  he  should 
have  dechned  to  work  mere  prodigies,  what  the  people 
called  '  signs  from  heaven,'  is  only  a  further  proof  that 
'  He  was  what  He  claimed  to  be. 

'      From  all  this  we  may  draw  these  conclusions  :  1.  If 

the  miracles  of  Jesus  had  been  unreal,  if  the  professed 

'  working  of  them  bad   been  in  any  sense  a  mere  con- 
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cession  to  popular  expectation,  they  would  have  been 
of  a  very  different  order  from  Avhat  they  were. 
2.  Even  if  Jesus  had  wrought,  for  popular  satisfaction, 
the  sort  of  wonders  which  the  people  craved,  these 
wonders  would  not  have  secured  general  faith  in  Him 
as  the  Messiah — He  being  Himself  such  as  He  teas. 
He  was  Himself  the  stumbling-block,  not  the  absence 
of  miracles.  The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  would  not 
on  any  terms  have  such  a  King  to  reign  over  them. 
Their  ideal  of  the  Messiah,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
entirely  different.  They  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
pure  character  of  Jesus,  and  the  spiritual  salvation  ' 
which  He  said  Ho  was  born  to  accomplish  ;  and,  not ; 
won,  but  repelled,  by  these,  neither  would  they  be 
persuaded,  in  their  carnality  and  their  earthliness  of 
mind,  although  He  had  filled  earth  and  sky  Avith 
Avonders  of  power.  3.  The  faith  of  those  Avho  did 
receive  Him  as  the  Christ  of  God  was  justified  not 
only  by  His  character,  and  by  the  '  words '  in  Avhich 
they  found  '  eternal  life,'  but  even  by  the  test  which 
the  age  applied  to  any  claimant  to  the  Messiahship — 
the  having  power  to  work  miracles.  This  was  far 
from  being  the  only  ground  on  which  they  believed  in 
Him,  nor  was  it  in  most  instances  the  first — but  this 
essential  ground  of  an  abiding  faith  in  His  Messiahship 
was  not  wanting. 

As  to  the  work  of  the  Messiah  in  the  world,  we  have 
only  to  recall  ichat  He  was  to  he :  a  King,  a  Priest,  a 
Prophet.  He  came  to  establish  a  kingdom  of  God  in 
a  world  which  had  rebelled  against  God.  And  in 
order  to  do  this  He  was  to  act  the  part  of  a  priest,  in 
making  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world;  and  the 
part  of  a  prophet,  in  revealing  God  and  teaching  men. 
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These  titles— Son  of  Man,  Son  of  God,  Messiah— arc 
not  mere  synonyms.  Each  of  them  has  its  own  signi- 
ficance and  reveals  special  attributes  of  the  One  Lord. 
'Son  of  Man'  asserts  mainly  His  proper  humanity, 
humanity  which,  in  view  of  His  pre-existing  glory,  was 
a  humiliation ;  but  which,  in  view  of  His  relation  to 
the  race,  was  special  and  honourable.  '  Son  of  God,' 
when  so  called  by  the  angel  in  announcing  His  birth, 
could  not  have  been  understood  by  Mary  in  the  highest 
sense  which  it  afterwards  bore ;  but  as  used  by  His 
disciples,  and  sanctioned  by  Himself  on  solemn 
occasions,  it  exposed  Him  to  the  charge  of  blasphemy, 
as  it  was  understood  to  invoke  a  claim  of  equality 
with  God.  '  Messiah  '  was  an  official  title  ;  the  office 
to  which  it  belonged,  and  the  Avork  which  prophecy 
ascribed  to  that  office,  being  such  that  He  who  held 
the  office  and  performed  the  work,  could  not  be  other 
or  less  than  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God. 
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FIRST  —  PROPHETIC. 

If  we  accept  the  Gospel  version  of  the  Person  and 
Mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  find  it  easy  to  beheve,  yea, 
it  seems  as  if  we  must  beheve,  that  mankind  received 
pre-intimation  of  an  event  which  was  destined  to 
affect  the  world  so  materially,  and  which  the  record 
represents  as  having  materially  affected  mankind  even 
liefore  its  occurrence.  Such  pre-intimation  we  do 
find  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  Avhieh  we  honour 
when  we  speak  of  them  as  a  grand  preface  to  the  New. 
Chief  amoni?  these  is  the  foretellino^  of  Him  who,  in 
one  of  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  called 
the  Messiah,  Avhose  predicted  character  and  ofHce  we 
have  already  expounded. 

There  is  surely  something  marvellous  in  the  fact 
that  for  ages,  many  ages  we  may  say,  the  Jewish 
nation  looked  and  hoped  for  some  mighty  prince  who, 
whatever  else  he  might  be  or  do,  should  be  their 
glory,  and  should  exalt  them  above  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  other  nations.  At  a  period 
which,  if  we  do  not  accept  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Bible  as  genuine  history,  is  so  remote  as  to  be  lost  in 
primeval  mist,  the  Jewish  race  set  its  heart  and  hope 
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on  a  great  future,  wliich  was  to  be  realised  in  tlio 
birth  and  life  of  one  of  its  own  sons.  The  land  might 
be  desolated,  the  people  might  be  scattered  among  all 
nations,  and  despair  might  ask,  '  Can  these  dry  bones 

!  live  again  ? '  But  nothing  could  crush  out  of  the 
heart  of  this  race  the  hope  of  a  Mighty  Potentate  who 
should   raise  it   to   a  higher    honour,   and    a   wider 

j  dominion,  than  it  possessed  in  the  glorious  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon.     There  was,  it  is  true,  a  certain 

1  degree  of  mystery  about  the  Personality  of  the  Coming- 
One,  and  i^rophets  in  successive  ages  described  Him 
in  language  that  could  scarcely  be  understood  because 
it  ascribed  to  Him  attributes  and  prerogatives  that 
were  more  than  human.  But  His  commo:  was  to  their 
minds  not  so  much  a  probability  as  a  certainty.  And 
never  more  so  than  in  the  acfe  in  Avhich  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  born. 

This  we  say  is  a  most  singular  phenomenon.  We 
search  history  and  tradition  in  vain  for  anything 
to  compare  Avitli  it.  Assyria  perishes,  Babylon 
perishes,  the  republics  of  Greece  perish,  the  empires 
of  Macedon  and  Persia  and  Piome  perish.  But  they 
perish  without  hope.  They  have  no  traditional 
prophecy  of  a  resurrection.  No  seer  arises  in  the 
hour  of  their  destruction  to  bid  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  they  shall  live  again.  The  grave  closes  over  them, 
and  it  needs  no  seal  to  secure  that  its  prey  shall  not 
be  delivered. 
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Whence  the  difference  ?  '  Race '  ex})lains  nothing. 
There  were  £,a'eater  and  mii»litier  Semitic  races  than 
the  Hebrew.  The  historical  problem  remains,  whence 
the  dittcrence  ?  The  Jew  gives  us  his  own  explana- 
tion, and,  in  Irlef,  it  is  this — that  he  received  the  hope 
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^vhich  was  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  and  to  which  | 
he  has  chmg  amid  the  rnins  of  his  State  and  Temple  ' 
as  confidently  as  he  did  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest 
power,  from  God  Himself.     It  was  not  the  fruit  of  his  i 
•own  imagination.     There  were  no  depths  in  his  own  \ 
heart   deep   enough   to   produce   it.      It   came   from  : 
heaven.     And  not  only  so,  but  his  nation  was  founded 
upon  it.     The  God  who  separated  his  father  Abraham 
from  his  kindred  in  the  east,  said  to  him,  '  In  thee 
shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'     This 
promise  became  more  specitic  afterwards,  and  was  the 
very  basis  of  the  Hebrew  charter.     No  seltishness  on 
the  part  of  Abraham's  children,  no   corruption,   no 
idolatry  could  undo  the  Divine  purpose.     No  national 
overthrow,   nor   any   number    of    overthrows,    could 
prevent  its  accomplishment.     Had  the  preservation  of 
the  promise,  and  the  permanence  of  the  Jewish  faith 
m  it,  been  contingent  on  the  people  themselves,  they 
must   soon   have  perished.      13ut  Avhat  was  Divinely 
given  was  Divinely  preserved,  and,  through  the  minis- 
trations of  prophets  in  successive  ages,  it  became  at 
last  a  part  of  the  national  thought  and  sentiment. 
'This  is  the  explanation  which  the  Jewish  books  give 
■of  the  grand  distinctive  hope  of  the  JcAvish  people,  and 
the  manner  of  its  growth  into  the  mighty  spiritual 
power  that  it  was  in  them  in  the  time  of  their  subjec- 
tion to  Rome.     And  Avhy  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  ?     Why  should  it  be  reckoned  among  the 
legends   of  mankind,   or   called   '  a    gigantic    dream 
haunting   the   Jewish   people   for   centuries  ? '      The 
phenomenon  is  one  of  the  most  notable  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  no  other  fact  can  be  named 
Avhich  has  had  so  potent  an  influence,  and  that  for 
good,  on  the  history  of  the  world.     There  must  be  some 
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rational  explanation  of  it.     It  cannot  have  sprung  out. 

of  the  earth ;  it  cannot  have  emerged  unconsciously 

;  from  the  clouds ;  it  cannot  have  been  Lorn  of  super- 

]^hencc  the    stitiou  or  imposturc ;  how  then  shall  we  explain  it  ? 

liope?  It  only  remains  that  we  accept  what  we  may  call  its. 

own  version  of  its  origin.  And  this  cannot  be 
accounted  irrational,  unless  it  be  irrational  to  believe 
that  the  Great  Ruler  of  mankind  should  concern  Him- 
self with  the  government  and  instruction  of  His, 
children. 

All  this  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  personal 
claims  asserted  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  predictions, 
which  had  for  ages  announced  a  world's  Messiah,  the- 
preparations  which  had  been  made  for  His  comings 
the  hopes  which  had  sustained  the  hearts  of  God's 
sei-^^ants  through  long  periods  of  disorder  and  sin,  the 
great  blessings  which  were  to  accrue  to  mankind 
through  Him,  all  pointed  to  a  greater  than  a  mere 
man  could  be.  It  was  not  in  another  Moses  that  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed ;  it  was. 
'  not  by  another  David  that  the  enemies  of  God  in  all 
One  j,T-cater  huids  wcrc  to  bc  subducd ;  it  Avas  not  bv  another 
greatest.  •  Solomou  that  the  dominion  of  peace  was  to  be  exercised 
from  sea  to  sea.  The  imaoe  of  a  o-reater  than  Moses, 
and  David  and  Solomon  shone  through  prophetic 
words  and  signs  :  '  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a. 
Son  is  given  ;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  His. 
shoulder;  and  His  name  shall  be  called  WonderfuL. 
Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  Everlasting  Father,  Trinco 
of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  His  government  and 
peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,, 
and  upon  His  kingdom,  to  establish  it  and  to  uphold 
it  with  judgment  and  with  righteousness  from  lience- 
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forth,  even  for  ever.     The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
will  perform  this,'     Verily,  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
.great  things  which  God  had  purposed  on  behalf  of 
/^he  objects  of  His  compassionate  love.     The  words  of 
Isaiah  were  written  more  than  a  thousand  years  after 
the  days  of  Abraham,  and  seven  hundred  years  before 
the  days  of  Christ.     They  could  not  fail  to  provoke 
the  question.  Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet   these 
things  ?     They  ascribed  to  their  subject,  whoever  he 
might  be,  attributes  which  seemed  mutually  irrecon- 
cilable, and  an  eternity  of  reign  which  seemed   im- 
possible.    But  '  the  zeal  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts '  was 
p)ledged  to  accomplish   the  impossibility  and   to  re- 
concile the  irreconcilable.      How  far  the  most  devout 
and   enliofhtened  men   of  old   could  understand  the 
prophets'  words  Ave  know  not.     But  v:e  see  in  them  a 
-concentration  of  all  the  glorious  things  foretold  through 
many  ages,  of  Him  in  Avhom  the  families  of  the  earth 
w^ere  to  be  blessed,  and  who,  in  words  still  more  ancient, 
Avas  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  or,  in  New 
Testament  language,  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. 
A  Messiah  ivlto  should  come  short  of  comhining  in 
Himself  the  great  contrasts  of  the  'child-horn  '  and  the 
''Mighty  God,'  tuould  come  short  of  tuhcU  ivas  explicitly 
Joretold  hy  Isaiah,  and   iinplicitly  foretold   by  many 
others ;  and  luoidd  come  short  of  capacity  to  effect  for 
the  ivoiid  those  exceeding  great  benefits  for  ichiclt  four 
;thoiisand  years  luere  not  too  long  a  ^jvcparation. 

That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  made  avowals  concerninsf 
Himself  which  rose  to  the  full  measure  of  all  that 
Isaiah  had  foretold,  h^s  been  clearly  shown  in  our  re- 
view of  His  words.  Before  Abraham's  days  He  had 
ibeen.   The  Father  and  He  were  one.   His  kinsfdom  was 
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not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  it  was  one  of  which 

there  should  be  'no  end.'  That  the  people  objected,  we 

do  not  wonder.     But  their  objections  only  confirm  the 

j  natural  interpretation  of  His  words.     They  objected 

]  because,  as  He  said  to  them,  they  knew  ni'ither  Him 

nor  His  Father.     He  understood  what  His  contem- 

!  poraries  did  not  understand,  the  exceeding  riches  of 

the  grace  of  the  promise  which  had  run  like  a  divine 

i  thread,  often  lost  sight  of  but  still  there,  through  four 

j  millenniums  of  man's  history :  but  it  Avas  not  merely 

through  the  power  of  a  clearer  spiritual  vision,  still 

less  through  the  force  of  a  merely  human  genius  :  it 

was  because  He  Avas  Himself  the  object  of  that  promise^ 

and  had  come  to  unveil  the  mystery  hidden  from  ages. 

The   Messiahship,  not  as   it  Avas   apprehended  by  a 

Avorldly-minded  generation,  but  as  it  was  in  the  divine 

purj^ose  prophetically  revealed,  and   the   avoAvals   of 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  concerning  Himself  thus  throAv,  the 

one  on  the  other,  a  light  AA'hich  illumines  much  that 

Avould  other A\dse  be  dark,  and  Avhich  should  leave  us 

in  no  doubt  that  He  Avas  Avhat  He  declared  Himself  in 

a  most  solemn  hour,  and  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  to 

be — the  Son  of  God  and  the  Kino-  of  Israel. 

Old  Testament  prophecy  is  a  foct,  explain  it  hoAv  avo- 
will.  It  is  embodied  or  embedded  in  historic  records- 
extending  over  many  centuries.  It  is  itself  a  mystery, 
and  is  associated  Avith  mysterious  spiritual  appearances, 
and  Avith  mysterious  declarations  on  the  part  of 
speakers  Avho  seemed  not  to  belong  to  our  mortal  race.. 
Of  all  this  Ave  must  find  some  rational  explanation^ 
and  if  Ave  find  a  key  that  Avill  explain  all,  the  presump- 
tion at  least  Avill  be  that  Ave  have  found  the  truth  in 
the  key.     Noav  such  a   key  is  furnished,  in  a  very 
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concise  and  significant  form,  in  the  Revised  version  of 
an  important  text  in  one  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  I  do  not 
appeal  to  this  text  as  authoritatively  determining  the 
question,  but  only  as  suggesting  to  us  a  means  of 
explaining  much  that  is  mysterious  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  if  the  explanation  be  sufficient,  we  shall 
iind  in  it,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  equally  rational 
explanation,  a  prophetic  corroboration  of  the  personal 
claims  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  text  in  Avliich  we  used  to  read  '  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh,'  is  now  rendered  thus :  '  Without  contro- 
versy great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness.  He  who  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of 
angels,  preached  among  the  nations,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  in  glory.'  The  Revisers  judged, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  Apostle  did  not  write  the 
word  '  6eo^ '  (God),  and  that  this  word  got  into  the 
text  probably  through  some  copyist,  who  mistook  the 
Greek  ('o?)  of  the  relative  '  who '  for  the  contracted 
form  of  the  Greek  for  '  God.'  Biblical  students  have 
long  been  familiar  with  the  critical  controversy  on  the 
subject — whether  the  original  represented  '  God '  or 
*  which '  or  '  who.'  The  Revisers  prefer  the  last.  But 
whichever  be  adopted,  it  is  evident  that  by  '  the 
mystery  of  godliness'  the  Apostle  meant  a  ijerson. 
This  would  be  certain  even  if,  instead  of  '  He  who,'  we 
should  say,  as  some,  though  on  insufficient  grounds, 
have  preferred,  'which.'  'The  mystery  of  godliness 
.  .  .  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the 
spirit,  seen  of  angels,  received  up  in  glory.'  We  could 
not  say  this  of  a  doctrine  or  an  abstraction.  It  could 
be  said  only  of  a  person. 

And  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
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person  to  whom  Paul  refers.  In  writing  to  the 
PhiUppians  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  having  been  *in  the 
form  of  God,'  but  emptying  himself,  '  taking  the  form 
of  a  servant.'  And  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  he 
sa3^s,  that  though  He  was  rich,  for  our  sakes  He 
became  poor.  The  fact  which  is  expUcitly  asserted  in 
these  and  other  passages,  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus 
Christ,  impHcitly  underHes  all  Paul's  teaching  respect- 
ing Him.  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
'Him  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,'  the  Apostle 
means  Jesus  Christ.  And  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
He  was  not  named  in  the  text,  but  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  name  Him.  To  Timothy  the  reference 
was  as  intelligible  as  if  the  name  was  inserted. 

Now  what  does  Paul  mean  by  calling  Jesus,  '  who 
Avas  manifested  in  the  flesh  and  preached  among  the 
nations,'  'tlte  inystery  of  godliness' 1  The  meaning 
commonly  attached  to  the  old  translation  fails  us  here. 
When  we  read,  '  Great  is  the  m^^stery  of  godliness,  God 
was  manifest  in  the  fl-esh,'  we  understood  the  Apostle 
to  say  that  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  person  of 
Christ  was  a  great  mystery,  in  the  popular  acceptation 
of  the  term,  a  very  mysterious  thing*,  something 
beyond  our  comprehension.  And  this  is  most  true. 
But  this  is  not  the  idea  of  the  new  translation,  and  we 
must  And  Paul's  thought  in  his  own  use  of  the  word 
'  mystery.' 

This  we  And  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  to 
the  Colossians.  In  both  the  term  is  used  not  to  des- 
cribe something  incomprehensible,  but  something  not 
hitherto  revealed  or  only  partially  revealed — some- 
thin<^  '  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men  as  it 
hath  now  been  revealed  unto  His  holy  apostles  and 
prophets  in  the  spirit.'      In   Colossians  we  lind  the 
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term  applied  to  Christ  as  directly  as  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16 
— thus  :  '  That  they  may  know  the  mystery  of  God^ 
oven  Christ,  in  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
iind  knowledge ; '  and  this  mystery  is  spoken  of  as 
'  hid  from  all  acres  and  o^enerations,  but  now  manifested 
to  His  saints,  to  whom  God  was  pleased  to  make 
known  what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery 
^mong  the  Gentiles,  which  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope 
jof  glory — whom  we  proclaim.' 

As  used  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  then,  the  word  mystery 
does  not  mean  something  transcendental,  incompre- 
hensible, or  mysterious,  in  the  popular  sense  of  that 
word,  but  something  that  Avas  once  veiled  or  hidden, 
and  is  now  unveiled  or  revealed.  Even  in  passages 
where  the  idea  of  something  mysterious  seems  at  first 
to  be  the  idea  intended,  the  idea  of  something  hitherto 
hidden  and  unknown  is  found  on  refl.ection  to  be  the 
preferable  interpretation,  as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  51  : — '  Behold 
I  tell  you  a  mystery :  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we 
.shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
.an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  :  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall 
be  changed.'  This  great  and  sudden  change  is  very 
mysterious,  as  every  one  must  feel.  But  that  is  not 
what  Paul  says.  He  revealed  to  the  Corinthians  what 
had  hitherto  been  hidden,  or  at  best  only  partially 
known,  how  that  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality ; 
-and  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  when 
.the  trumpet  shall  announce  the  judgment  day.     He 
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unveiled  or  uncovered  this  glorious  truth  on  the 
authority  of  the  revelation  which,  he  said,  he  had 
received  from  Jesus  Christ. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  what  the 
.Apostle   means    when    he    says    that   'He  who  was 
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manifested  in  the  flesh,  is  '  the  mystery  of  godhncss." 
The  statement  is  ahnost  identical  with  that  which  we 
have  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians — '  That 
they  may  know  the  m3^stery  of  God,  even  Christ.'  Not 
only  a  myster}^  of  God  or  of  godhness,  but  f/<^  mystery, 
the  hidden  truth  of  former  dispensations,  the  trutk 
which  Avas  hidden  or  covered  in  promises  and 
prophecies  and  types  of  old,  but  from  which  the 
veil  has  now  been  lifted,  disclosing  the  eternal  purpose 
which  God  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  On  this 
showino'  the  Christ  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  Divine 
dispensations.  The  gospel  of  the  new  dispensation 
was  not  a  novelty.  It  was  but  the  unveiling  and 
unfolding  of  a  Gospel  which  was  from  the  beginning. 
But  before  it  was  unveiled  and  unfolded,  even  the 
prophets  Avho  testified  beforehand  of  the  sufferings  of" 
Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow,  had  to  search 
what  time  and  Avhat  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  which  Avas  in  them  did  point  to ;  and  it  Avas 
rcA^ealed  to  them  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
us  of  the  ncAv  dispensation,  they  did  minister  those 
things  Avhich  have  noAv  been  fulfilled  in  the  Gospel. 

Well  might  Paul  call  '  the  Christ '  'the  mystery  of 
God,'  or  '  the  mystery  of  godliness,'  the  once  hidden 
truth  of  God  Himself,  of  His  Avill,  and  of  His  love  ;  or,  if 
one  prefers  a  general  term,  the  once  hidden  truth  of 
relii>ion,  of  God's  religion,  in  the  Avorld.  And  o-reat 
Avas  this  '  mystery,'  great  and  glorious  Avas  the  truth  of 
Avliich  foregoing  ages  had  but  a  dim  perception,  but 
Avhich  it  Avas  the  commission  of  Apostles  to  j^reach  to 
every  creature  under  heaven,  as  the  manifested  Son  of 
God. 

Here,  then,  ^ue  find  the  key  ivhieh  wc  are  in  search 
of,  the  hey  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.. 
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The  key  was  not  in  the  hands  of  saints  of  old,  but  it 
is  in  ours,  and  we  can  unlock  by  means  of  it  the 
treasures  of  which  the  saints  of  old  were  the  guardians. 
We  need  not  press  into  the  service  of  our  argument 
the  words  of  the  angel, '  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,'  for  their  primary  reference  seems 
to  be  not  to  ancient  prophecy  as  such,  but  to  the 
prophets  and  preachers  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
ano'el  calls  himself  the  fellow  servant  of  John  and  of 
his  brethren  who  bore  witness  to  Jesus ;  and  he  adds 
that  the  bearing  of  Avitness  to  Jesus  was  the  spirit  of 
all  divine  ministry — the  word  '  prophecy '  being  used 
in  the  laro^er  sense  of  the  makinof  known  the  Divine 
will.  But  the  angel's  word  may  be  regarded  as  cover- 
ing or  including  ancient  prophecy,  for  we  have  seen 
that  as  a  fact  its  revelations  culminated  in  the  Messiah, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

But  the  prophesying  of  ancient  seers  is  not  the  only 
sphere  which  is  illumined  by  the  unveiling  of  the 
mystery  of  godliness.  There  are  Biblical  narratives 
of  profound  interest  on  which  light  is  thrown,  if  Ave 
only  accept  the  Apostle's  dictum  that  Jesus  Avas  '  the 
mystery  of  God,'  Avhich  had  been  hid  during  the  ages 
that  preceded  His  coming.  We  read  in  not  a  fcAV 
passages  of  a  person  who  is  designated  '  the  angel 
of  Jehovah,'  Avho  is  identified  Avith  Jehovah  Him- 
self, and  speaks  as  no  mere  minister  of  God  could 
speak. 

To  Hagar  this  angel  of  Jehovah  said,  '  I  Avill  multiply 
thy  seed  exceedingly.'  Three  times  besides  the  same 
person  speaks  under  the  same  name ;  and  at  last  it  is 
added  that  Hagar  called  the  name  of  Jehovah  Avho 
had  spoken  to  her,  '  Thou  art  a  God  that  seeth ' ;  for 
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she  said,  '  Have  I  even  here  looked  after  Him  that 
seeth  me  ? ' 

To  Abraham  three  persons  appeared  in  human  form. 
Two  of  them  passed  on  to  Sodom,  on  a  mission  of 
righteous  judgment ;  and  they  are  called  angels.  The 
third  remained  with  Abraham ;  and  he  repeatedly 
assumes  and  receives  the  name  Jehovah.  Thoucrh  He 
is  not  expressly  denominated  the  Angel,  yet  the  atten- 
dant circumstances  are  such  as  a^Tce  with  other 
manifestations  in  which  that  appellation  is  used. 

When  Abraham  was  about  to  sacrifice  his  son,  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  called  unto  him  out  of  heaven,  and 
said,  '  Abraham,  Abraham  : '  and  he  said,  '  Here  am  L' 
And  He  said,  'Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad, 
neither  do  thou  anything  unto  him ;  for  now  I  know 
that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld 
thy  son,  thine  only  son,  from  me.' 

To  Jacob  when  servinof  Laban,  the  Anc^el  of  God 
said  in  a  dream,  '  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel.' 

With  reference  to  the  mysterious  w^restling  of  Jacob 
at  Peniel,  a  prophet  saj^s,  '  He  had  power  with  God : 
yea,  he  had  power  over  the  angel,  and  prevailed :  he 
wept,  and  made  supplication  unto  him :  He  found  him 
at  Bethel,  and  there  He  spake  with  us ;  even  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  hosts :  the  Lord  is  his  memorial' 

In   blessing  Joseph's   sons,  Jacob   said,  'The  God 

before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk, 

!  the  God  which  hath  fed  me  all  inv  life  lono*  unto  this 

day,  the  Angel  Avhich  hath  redeemed  me  from  all  evil, 

bless  the  lads.' 

To  Moses  '  the  angel  of  Jehovah  appeared  in  a  flame 
of  lire  from  the  midst  of  the  bush ;  and  Jehovah  saw 
that  he  turned  aside  to  look ;  and  God  called  to  him 
from  the  midst  of  the  bush :  I  am  the  (xod  of  thy 
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father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob :  I  Am  that  I  Am,'  and  long  after  Moses 
spoke  of  '  the  goodwill  of  Him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush,' 
as  the  fountain  of  all  blessino\ 

God  said  to  Moses  as  the  representative  of  Israel, 
'  Behold  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in 
the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have 
prepared.  Beware  of  Him,  and  obey  His  voice  ;  pro- 
voke Him  not  for  He  will  not  pardon  your  trans- 
gressions ;  for  my  name  is  in  Him.' 

In  the  book  of  Joshua  we  lind  a  narrative  in  which 
a  mysterious  person,  who  first  calls  Himself  Captain  of 
the  host  of  the  Lord,  is  identified  with  the  Lord  Him- 
self. This  Captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  addressed 
to  Joshua  the  words  which  Jehovah  addressed  to 
Moses  out  of  the  burning  bush  :  '  Loose  thy  shoe  from 
off  thy  foot,  for  the  place  where  thou  standest  is  holy.' 
No  mere  ministering  spirit  could  thus  claim  the 
reverence  wdiich  is  due  to  God.  The  angel  in  the 
Apocalypse  forbad  John  to  do  what  the  Captain  of  the 
host  of  the  Lord  required  Joshua  to  do.  In  the  sequel 
of  the  narrative  this  '  Captain '  is  named  simply  the 
Lord. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  has  these  remarkable  Avords  : '  In 
all  their  affliction  He  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of 
His  presence  saved  them  ;  in  His  love  and  in  His  pity 
He  redeemed  them  ;  and  He  bare  them  and  He  carried 
them  all  the  days  of  old.'  '  This  expression.  Angel  of 
the  presence  of  God,  intimates  that  the  person  so 
called  declares,  exemplifies,  and  executes  the  gracious 
purposes  of  the  Almighty  Father,  for  the  temporal 
benefit  and  eternal  salvation  of  men.'  The  last  of  the 
prophets  Avrites  these  words  :  '  Behold  I  will  send  My 
messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  Me : 
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and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to 
His  temple,  even  the  messenger  (or  angel)  of  the 
covenant  whom  ye  delight  in ;  behold  He  shall  come, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.' 

Dr.  Pye  Smith  summarises  these  Scriptures  thus : 
'  On  bringing  together  the  principal  features  in  these 
remarkable  descriptions,  we  find  them  to  be  plainly 
the  following.     The  person  described  is  always  pre- 
sented  Avith   circumstances    and    attributives    which 
spread  around  him  the  most  surpassing  exhibitions  of 
greatness  and  honour.      It  is  observable  that  when 
celestial  creatures  are  spoken  of  as  a  class,  they  are 
called  angels,  angels  of  God,  and  His  angels,  but  we 
never  meet  with  the  plural  phrase,  angels  of  Jehovah. 
This  person  claims  an  uncontrolled  sovereignty  over 
the  affairs  of  men.  He  has  the  attribute  of  omniscience 
and   omnij)resence.     He  performs  Avorks   which  only 
omnipotence   could.     He  uses  an   awful  formula,  by 
which  the  Deity,  on  various  occasions,  condescended 
to  confirm  the  faith  of  those  to  whom  the  primitive 
revelations  were  given — He  sweareth  by  Himself.    He 
is  the  gracious  Protector  and  Saviour,  the  Eedeemer 
from  evil,  the  Litercessor,  and  the  Author  of  the  most 
desirable  blessings.     His  favour  is  to  be  sought  with 
the  deepest  solicitude,  as  that  which  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  interests  of  men.    He  is  the  object 
of  religious  invocation.     He  is,  in  the  most  express 
manner,  and  repeatedly,  declared  to  be  Jehovah,  God, 
the  ineffable  I  Am  that  I  Am.     Yet  this  mysterious 
person  is  represented  as  (Jistlnct  from  God,  and  acting 
(as  the  term  angel  imports)  under  a  divine  mission.' 

The  argument  which  I  am  prosecuting  does  not  re- 
quire that  I  should  say  aught  by  way  of  establishing 
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the  truth  of  these  mysterious  narratives,  or  vindicating 
them  from  any  charges  which  Rationalism  might 
iillege  against  them.  But,  in  passing,  lest  any  suspi- 
cions should  mar  my  argument,  I  may  repeat  what  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  that,  if  God  should  be  pleased  to 
reveal  or  manifest  Himself  and  His  will,  it  is  only 
reasonaLle  to  expect  that  He  Avill  do  it  in  ways  that 
iire  suitable  to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  con- 
dition in  Avhich  He  finds  men.  We  cannot  gauge  the 
mental  condition  of  the  ages  which  preceded  the  Flood, 
iind  of  the  patriarchal  and  still  later  ages  which 
followed.  But  we  must  take  that  condition  into 
account  when  we  read  the  histories  of  those  olden 
times.  And  if  we  do  w^e  shall  feel  that  the  '  divers 
manners '  in  which  God  is  said  to  have  spoken  to  men 
possess  no  small  degree  of  verisimilitude.  And  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  even  now,  in  our  maturity,  with 
all  the  light  of  Christianity,  Ave  turn  with  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  old-world  stories  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  find  them  instinct  with  the  highest  truths  and  the 
purest  lessons.  Men,  with  the  intellect  and  intelli- 
gence of  a  Bacon,  are  content  to  be  taught  by  these 
Theophanies,  wdiich  Ave  seek  to  justify  as  in  keeping 
with  the  childhood  of  the  world.  And  they  are  right, 
for  in  these  Theophanies — using  the  Avord  as  inclusive 
of  all  the  earlier  revelations  of  God — they  see  very 
God  condescending,  not  uuAvorthily,  to  instruct  men 
as  they  Avere  able  to  bear. 

AVhether  these  vicAvs  be  accepted  or  not,  there  the 
narratives  are,  and  the  question  is,  Avhat  shall  Ave  make 
of  them  ?  And  the  only  ansAver  I  can  give  is  that 
which  is  suggested  by  the  Apostle  Avhen  he  speaks  of 
Christ  in  Colossians  as  '  the  mystery  of  God,'  and  in 
First  Timothy  as  '  the  mystery  of  godliness,'  Christ  the 
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tru^.h  which  Avas  veiled  from  former  generations,  but  is 
now  unveiled.  Accepting  this  as  the  key  to  the  ex- 
planation of  those  appearances  of  the  2)erson  called 
'  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,'  Ave  cannot  but  regard  that 
angel  Avho  claimed  Divine  prerogatives  and  worship, 
as  He  who  in  the  Xcav  Testament  is  called  the  Only- 
begotten  Son,  the  Eternal  Word,  by  Avhom,  Ave  thus 
conclude,  God  has  revealed  Himself  and  held  inter- 
course Avith  men  in  all  ai^'es.  '  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time  :  the  only  begotten  Son  Avho  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him.'  The 
appearances  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  in  patriarchal  and 
later  times  Avcre  true  Theophanies,  anticipations  of  the 
great  Theophany,  the  Incarnation,  Avhen  Christ  Avas 
manifested  in  the  flesh.  Without  the  Divine  Christ 
of  the  Gospels,  those  Old  Testament  narratiA^es  Avould 
have  remained  in  all  their  obscurity  unexplained. 

The  removino'  of  the  A^eil  from  that  Avhich  Avas  hidden 

o 

of  old  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  throAvs 
very  special  light,  likcAvise,  on  the  Avorship  of  the  dis- 
pensations Avhich  AA'cnt  before.  Of  that  Avorship  I  need 
only  say  in  brief,  flrst,  that  God  Avas  approachable  CA'en 
by  man,  the  sinner  ;  and,  secondl}^,  that  man's  approach 
to  God  in  Avorship  Avas  connected  somehoAv  Avith  the 
shedding  of  blood  in  sacrifice.  The  Avorld  Avas  follen, 
man  Avas  guilty.  God  Avas  just  ;  so  the  ancients  Averc 
taught  and  believed.  But  yet  man  Avas  not  driven 
from  God's  presence,  but  invited  into  it.  There  Avas 
forgiveness  Avith  God  that  He  might  be  feared  or 
worshipped.  And  yet  Avithout  shedding  blood  there 
was  no  remission  of  sin.  The  explanation  of  all  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Apostle, 
Christ  Avas  '  the  mystery,'  the  hidden  truth,  of  former 
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In  the  light  of  this  fact,  wc  can  under- 
stand how  it  is  said  that  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Penitent  sinners  had 
the  benefit  of  His  sacrifice,  although  it  was  not  yet 
offered,  and  although  they  understood  not  how  the 
blessino:  came  to  them.  When  Christ  was  manifested 
in  the  flesh,  it  was  all  made  plain.  The  veil  was  then 
lifted  oft'  the  '  mystery  of  godliness ' ;  that  which  Avas 
hidden  from  acres  was  revealed.  And  in  view  of  the 
liistorj'  of  redemption  as  thus  illumined  by  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  what  can  we  say,  but  with  the 
Apostle,  '  Oh !  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearchable 
are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out. 
For  of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  unto  him,  are  all 
things.     To  Him  be  glory  for  ever,  Amen.' 


At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  remark  on  tlie 
niystery  of  the  Booh  tuhich  tee  call  the  Bible,  and 
which  consists  of  many  portions,  written  in  many 
ages,  by  many  authors.  Whether  this  many- portioned 
Book  is  in  any  sense  inspired  and  of  God,  or  not,  there 
is  a  mystery  in  its  contents  and  composition  Avhich 
demands  explanation.  One  has  said  lately — 'The 
Sacred  books,  Avhich  were  once  regarded  as  the  stars  by 
ancient  astronomers,  spangles  set  in  the  sky,  floating 
masses  of  nebulous  light,  have  noAv  been  resolved,  by 
the  telescope  of  scholarship,  into  their  component 
parts.'  What  is  thus  ascribed  to  modern  scholarship 
Avas  famiharly  knoAvn  to  the  Jcavs,  as  Ave  find  from  the 
pages  of  the  Ncav  Testament  and  of  Josephus,  and  is 
distinctly  stated  by  the  author  of  the  first  verse  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  HebrcAvs.  But  accepting  the  figure,  Ave 
ha\"e  to  ask  Avhether  the  sacred  books  Avhich  are  to  us 


The 

mystery  of 
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no  longer  as  unresolved  nebiiLc  in  the  heavens,  but 
as  separate  stars  ('  component  parts  '),  arc  unconnected 
and  unrelated,  or  whether,  like  the  stars  into  which 
the  nebuLe  have  been  resolved,  they  form  a  system, 
starry  or  solar  ?  Are  they  a  cosmos  or  a  chaos  ?  Do 
they  form  a  whole,  bound  together  by  some  natural 
principle  or  force,  or  are  they  disjointed  fragments, 
'  wanderino'  stars  '  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  believed 

o 

that  none  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  even  comets, 
are?  The  'sacred  books'  seem,  at  least,  to  b3  con- 
tinuous, both  historically  and  spiritually.  And  the 
more  they  are  studied  the  more  profound  is  their 
continuity  seen  to  be.  It  is  a  continuity  which  could 
not  have  been  invented  by  men  forging  or  fabricating 
the  books,  long  ages  after  the  period  to  Avhich  they 
profess  to  belong.  But  whencesoever  their  internal 
unity  and  continuity,  there  it  is.  And  a  most  marked 
feature  of  it  is  the  onward,  anticipative,  or  prophetic, 
spirit  of  the  whole.  Even  without  assuming  that  any 
particular  passage  is  a  specific  Divine  prediction,  we 
cannot  miss  the  fact  that  the  men  who  WTOte  the 
books,  and  the  people  whose  thoughts  they  represented 
— whether  these  thoughts  were  human  or  divine — 
lived  in  the  future,  hoped  for,  and  believed  in  a  great 
and  better  future  for  the  world.  The  keynote  of  their 
expectations  was  struck  in  the  oft-quoted  words,  '  The 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent.'  Whether  this  was  a  Divine  promise  or  a 
human  imagination,  and  in  whatever  form  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  words  was  expected,  we  have  in  them,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Book,  the  confident  expres- 
sion of  a  hope  of  deliverence  from  some  great  evil  or 
enemy  to  which  man  had  somehow  becume  subject — 
a  hope  which  never  disappears  from  the  J^ook,  and 
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which,  before  the  Book  closes,  rises,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  the  conticlence  that  the  deliverance  is  very  near  at 
hand. 

This  fact  becomes  not  less  bnt  more  significant,  when 
it  is  knoAvn  that  the  hopes  of  deliverance,  which  are 
explicit  and  emphatic  in  our  sacred  books,  may  be 
traced,  though  dimly  and  vaguely,  in  other  ancient 
books.  If  mankind  be  'of  one  blood,'  and  if  these 
hopes  originated  in  the  beginning  of  its  history,  we 
might  expect  to  find  traces  of  them  in  many  lands. 
There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  between  the  form 
in  which  the  prophetic  anticipation  of  redemption 
inspires  the  historic  and  other  Scriptures  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  form  or  forms  which  it  assumes  in  heathen 
writings  and  mythologies — a  difference  which  suggests 
that  in  the  former  we  have  the  true  and  genuine 
original,  while  in  the  latter  we  have  only  dreams 
and  fancies  in  which  it  was  perpetuated  and  imper- 
fectly reproduced.  But  still  the  existence  of  these 
dreams  and  fancies  confirms  and  illustrates  the  grand 
peculiarity  of  our  sacred  books,  the  prophetic  expecta- 
tion of  a  world's  Redeemer  and  Redemption. 

Whence  that  expectation  ?  Whence  its  defined, 
unhesitating  character?  Whence  its  singular  pro- 
gression from  age  to  age,  its  singular  adoption  and 
development  by  the  successive  writers  of  successive 
ages  ?  The  literature,  sacred  we  call  it,  which  has 
preserved  to  us  the  record  of  this  great  hope  is  a 
mystery,  whether  you  call  it  nebulous  or  many-starred. 
But  read  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  mystery  is  explained.  Histories  and  dispensations 
which  were  instinct  with  what  we  now  discover  to  have 
been  a  Divinely-breathed  hope,  stand  revealed  as  in 
sunHght.    Deny   Jesus   Christ,    or   deny    His   higher 
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claims,  and  you  consign  the  past  to  a  greater  darloiess 
than  before.  For  now  the  hope  that  cheered  the  past 
perishes.  If  it  has  not  been  fulfilled  in  Christ,  it  has 
not  been  fulfilled  at  all.  And  the  grounds  on  which 
its  fullilment  in  Christ  are  denied,  Avill  lead  to  the 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  its  fultilment  in  any  other. 
The  light  which  lighted  the  men  of  some  thousands  of 
years  onward  to  a  glorious  day  of  deliverance,  was  but 
ixn  ignis  fat itus,  and  has  gone  out  for  ever.  'Woe, 
woe,  unto  the  Avorld ' — if  Ave  may  echo  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  Ananus  on  the  eve  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  : — '  A  voice  from  the  east,  a  voice  from  the 
west,  a  voice  from  the  four  winds,  a  voice  against  this 
whole  people — "Woe,  Avoe.'  Despair,  utter  and  dark,  in 
proportion  to  the  brightness  and  confidence  of  hope  to 
Avhich  prophecy  had  raised  us,  is  the  inevitable  issue 
of  the  unbelief  Avhich  denies  that  J  esus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God. 

But  we  are  not  shut  up  to  this  terrible  conclusion. 

j  Our  faith  in  Christ  is  confirmed  by  the  illumination 

,  Avhich  His  coming  sheds  on  the  Avay  through  Avhicli 

!  God  led  the  nations  of  old.     '  When  the  destructive 

I  critics  have   done  their  Avorst,'  to  use  the   Avords  of 

Doctor  Liddon,  '  Ave  are  still  confronted  by  the  fact  of 

I  a    considerable     literature    anterior    to    the    ao-e    of 

Christianity,    and   foretelling   in   explicit    terms   the 

coming   of  a  Divine  and  human  Saviour.      And  Ave 

cannot  be  insensible  to  the  significance  of  this  broad 

and  patent  fact.'     '  With  His   hand   on  the   JcAvish 

canon,  Jesus  Christ  could  look  opponents  or  disciples 

in  the  face,  and  bid  them  search  the  Scriptures,  for  in 

them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they 

Avhich  testify  Me.' 
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SECOND  — HISTORIC, 

I  DO  not  forofet  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  Jews — 
'  Ye  have  sent  unto  John,  and  he  hath  borne  witness 
unto  the  truth.  But  the  witness  which  I  receive  is 
not  from  man.'  That  is — the  witness  on  which  I  rely 
in  proof  that  I  am  what  I  profess  to  be,  the  only  witness 
which  I  would  invoke  in  support  of  My  own,  is  not  of 
man.  By  after  or  historic  corroborations  of  the 
claims  of  Christ,  we  do  not  mean  witness  rendered  to 
Him  by  '  man,'  human  testimony  in  support  of  His  own, 
or  in  support  of  the  works  which  the  Father  gave  Him 
to  accomplish,  but  only  this,  that,  as  a  niatter  of  history/, 
the  siipernatuval  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
works  of  Christ,  was  included  in  the  faith,  of  His 
2'>ersonal  folloivers,  and  ivas  preached  by  them  to  the 
world  from  the  beginning. 

This  may  seem  to  assume  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But  we 
are  content  to  assume  no  more  than  the  general 
historic  truthfulness  of  the  record  which  the  Gospels 
contain  of  the  life  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth ;  and 
this  is  conceded  even  by  critics  who  labour  to  elimin- 
ate the  supernatural  from  that  life.  Their  speculations 
respecting  Him  and  His  mission  in  the  world  are  based 
on  the  books  which  bear  the  names  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  independently  of  the  question  whether  j 
these  books  Avere  written  in  the  first  or  second  century.  | 
They  take  exception,  it  is  true,  to  certain  discourses  | 
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as  well  as  to  certain  deeds  recorded  in  the  books. 
And  by  such  processes  as  they  apply  to  these   dis- 
courses, they  pronounce  some  of  them  to  be  ung'cnuine 
or  marred  by  the  tradition  which  has  preserved  them. 
But  the  Gospels,  whether  wholly  true  or  only  partially 
true,  are  the  only  histories  which  have  survived  of  the 
Founder  and  of  the  Beginning  of  Christianity.     And 
that  class  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  with  which  we  are 
specially  concerned  is  so  large,  so  varied,  so  inextric- 
ably   interwoven    with    other   sayings — giving    them 
colour   and   receiving   colour    from   them — that   any 
attempt   to  extract  and  cancel  them  would  be   the 
destruction  of  the  Avhole.     As  well  cast  the  books  into 
the  sea  at  once.     Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  took  his 
place  outside  the  pale  of  Christianity,  said :  '  It  is  of 
no  use  to  say  that  Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  Gospels, 
is  not  historical,  and  that  we  know  not  how  much 
that  is  admirable  has  been  superadded  by  the  tradition 
of  His  foUoAvers.     The  tradition  of  followers  suffices  to 
insert  any  number  of  marvels,  and  may  have  inserted 
all  the  miracles  which  He  is  reputed  to  have  wrought 
[?].     But  who  among  His  disciples,  or  among  their 
proselytes,    was    capable    of    inventing    the   sayings 
ascribed  to  Jesus,  or  of  imagining  the  life  and  character 
revealed  in  the  Gospels  ?     Certainly  not  the  lishermen 
of  Gahlee,  as  certainly  not  St.  Paul'     Mr.  ^lill's  further 
statement  that  the  other  Gospels  do  not  contain  a 
vestige  of  such  speeches  about  Christ  Himself  as  are 
to  be  found  in  St.  John,  we  have  seen  to  be  not  only 
incorrect  but  the  opposite  of  truth.  And  we  claim  that 
the  sayings  about  Himself  in  St.  John,  of  which  we  have 
no  literal  parallels  in  the  other  Gospels,  be  reckoned 
among  those  which  neither  the  fishermen  of  Galilee, 
nor  St.  Paul,  nor  any  other  disciple,  could  have  in- 
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vented  and  interwoven  with  all  His  teaching.  These 
sayings,  moreover,  bear  that  '  stamp  of  personal  origin- 
ality' which  Mr.  Mill  sees  impressed  on  the  general 
teaching  of  our  Lord  ;  and  with  reference  to  them  we 
can  maintain  in  a  very  special  sense  that  '  never  man 
spake  like  this  man.'  Keim  does  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  the  historical  character  of  those  sayings 
in  Avhich  Jesus  applied  to  Himself  '  overwhelming 
names  and  titles  before  which  all  human  categories 
seem  to  sink  into  silence.' 

There  is  no  more  true  reason  for  questioning  the 
historical  character  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  than 
for  questioning  that  of  the  Gospels.  Certain  it  is  that 
there  is  no  other  extant  history  of  the  first  preaching 
of  those  whom  Christ  commissioned  to  make  Him 
known  to  mankind.  And  its  genuineness  as  a  primi- 
tive and  honest  history  has  been  fully  vindicated 
against  the  theory  which  is  known  as  the  Tmbingen. 
Any  full  discussion  of  this  theory  would  be  out  of 
place  here,  and  reference  is  made  to  it  only  lest  the 
imorino'  of  it  mic^ht  seem  to  be  an  evasion  of  a  diffi- 
culty. 

C.  F.  Baur,  a  TAbingen  professor,  saw  that  all  the 
forms  of  Rationalism  by  which  it  had  been  attempted 
either  to  account  for  Christianity  or  to  destroy  it,  had 
failed  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  older 
Rationalists  '  possessed  too  little  perception  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  even  approximately  the  significance  of 
Paul.'  Strauss  and  his  predecessors  left  the  Church  of 
the  early  centuries  completely  hanging  in  the  air.  Dr. 
Baur  '  saw  that  it  would  no  lon£>er  sufiice  to  assail  the 
authority  of  individual  books  of  Scripture,  or  to  explain 
away  its  supernatural  contents  by  whatever  expedient 
lay  readiest  to  hand.     The  books  are  there  and  must 
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be  accounted  for.  The  Primitive  Church  was  a  soHd 
historical  fact.  By  the  end  of  the  second  century  it 
presents  itself  to  us,  furnished  with  its  new  Scriptures, 
a  world-wide  community,  already  rooted  in  the  past, 
and  involved  in  close  and  manifold  relations  with  the 
life  of  the  world  around.  How  has  all  this  come 
about  ?  If  the  Christ  of  Paul  and  of  John  be  a  myth, 
at  any  rate  the  Church  of  Irenieus  and  Tertullian  is  a 
fact,  and  facts  rest  on  antecedent  facts,  not  on  mere 
fancies.  Suppose  the  traditional  vieAv  of  the  genesis  of 
Christianity  to  be  a  superstition,  what  rational  account 
of  the  matter  can  we  render  ?  This  was  the  ques- 
tion.' 


riuline  and 
I'etrinc. 


The  essential  points  of  the  Tubingen  answer  may  be 
summarised  briefly'.  The  disciples  of  Christ  did  not 
enter  fully  into  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  their  Master 
in  regard  to  the  abolishment  of  all  distinction,  as  to 
religious  rights  and  privileges,  between  Jew  and 
Gentile.  They  continued  to  believe  that  the  Gentile 
must  enter  the  Church  throuo-h  the  door  of  Judaism. 
The  Apostle  Paul  alone  attained  unto  the  truth  in  this 
matter.  Hence  there  arose  a  radical  ditierence  in 
doctrine  between  Peter  and  the  Jerusalem  Christians 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Paul  and  his  followers  on  the 
other,  which  led  to  a  personal  disagreement  and 
estrangement  between  these  two  apostolic  leaders. 
There  grew  up  two  antagonistic  types  of  Christianit}', 
two  divisions  of  the  Church,  separate  and  unfriendly  to 
each  other.  Such  was  the  state  of  thing's  at  the  end 
of  the  apostolic  age.  Then  followed  attempts  to  re- 
concile the  ditierence,  and  to  bridi^e  the  c^ulf  that 
separated  r{cntile  from  Jewish,  Pauline  from  Petrine 
Christianity.     To  this  end  various  books  were  written 
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in  the  name  of  the  Apostles  and  their  helpers.  Chief 
of  these  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  written  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  second  century  by  a  Pauline 
Christian,  who,  by  making  Paul  something  of  a 
Judaiser,  and  then  representing  Peter  as  agreeing  with 
him  in  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles, 
hoped,  not  in  vain,  to  produce  a  mutual  friendliness 
"between  the  respective  partisans  of  the  rival  Apostles. 
The  epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  to  the  Galatians, 
and  to  the  Corinthians,  were  however  acknowledged  to 
bo  genuine,  and  are  so  acknowledged  universally  to 
this  day. 

For  my  present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  remark  that 
the  foundation  fact  of  this  theory  is  not  a  fact — the 
.alleofed  doctrinal  difference  between  Paul  and  Peter. 
The  only  difference  between  them,  of  which  we  know 
anything  historically,  is  reported  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  Peter,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Antioch, 
acted  openly  on  the  princijDle  which  he  had  been 
taught  by  the  memorable  vision  with  which  he  was 
favoured  at  Joppa,  and  ate  freely  with  the  Gentile 
Christians.  But  on  the  arrival  of  certain  zealous 
. Judaiser s  from  Jerusalem,  he  drew  back  and  separated 
himself  from  them.  Then  it  was  that  Paul  rebuked 
his  brother  Apostle ;  but  his  rebuke  reveals  not  a 
fundamental  doctrinal  difference,  but  a  fundamental 
doctrinal   acrreement.     It   was  their  oneness  in  their 

o 

conception  of  '  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,'  that  a  man  is 
•''justified,  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the 
faith  of  Christ,'  that  gave  point  to  Paul's  condemna- 
tion of  Peter's  conduct.  Before  this  the  Jerusalem 
-church  acknowledged  the  sameness  of  the  Gospel  of 
Paul  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  This  we  know  without 
.any   reference   to   the    Acts   of    the    Apostles.     The 
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Tubingen  theory  then  is  not  based  on  the  facts  of 
history ;  it  is  an  assumption,  and  all  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  of  those  who  propounded  it  were  employed 
to  mould  the  facts  into  conformity  with  it.  But  there 
are  very  fcAV  men  of  any  critical  school  who  doubt  that 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  written  by  the  same  Luke 
who  wrote  the  third  Gospel,  and  who  was  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Paul  during  the  later  part  of  his 
missionary  life.  We  are  not  following  an  unsupported 
tradition,  but  standing  on  well-tried  historic  ground,, 
when  we  turn  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  ascertain 
how  the  first  followers  of  Christ  preached  His  Gospel. 

The  first  recorded  discourse  of  theirs  is  that  of  Peter,, 
of  which  we  have  an  outline,  only  an  outline,  in  the 
Second  Chapter  of  the  'Acts.'  The  conclusion  of 
Peter's  argument  on  this  occasion  is  given  in  these 
words :  '  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know 
assuredly  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom 
ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ.'  Addressing 
the  rulers  of  Israel,  Peter  said,  '  The  God  of  our  fathers 
raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye,  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree. 
Him  did  God  exalt  with  His  ri^ht  hand  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and 
remission  of  sins.'  What  is  to  be  noted  here  is  that 
what  the  Apostles  preached  from  the  beginning  was 
not  the  ethical  doctrines  of  their  Master,  nor  what  the 
Tubigen  critics  assume  to  have  been  '  the  principle  '  of 
His  mission — the  abrogation  of  the  exclusive  laws  of 
Judaism — but  their  Master  Himself:  their  Master 
crucified,  raised  from  the  dead,  now  Lord  and  Christ,. 
Prince  and  Saviour.  "Without  determining*  all  that  is 
involved  in  these  designations,  they  are  designations 

servants  of  the 


which  distinguish  Jesus  from  all  other 
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Acts  i.  24, 


ii.  22—24. 
(Rev.  Ver.) 


most  High  God,  and  which  ascribed  to  Him  sovereignty 
and  salvation.  Jesus  is  no^o  Sovereign  and  Saviour — 
the  Apostle  said.  He  was  to  them,  not  a  memory  of 
the  past,  but  their  living  Lord.  And  as  such  they 
prayed  to  Him,  as  knowing  the  hearts  of  men,  and  as 
having  the  right  and  power  to  determine  who  should 
be  numbered  with  the  Apostles  in  the  room  of  the 
traitor. 

The  Apostles,  it  is  true,  did  not,  in  addressing  those 
who  had  seen  and  heard  Jesus,  use  such  language  as 
we  find  in  the  fourth  Gospel :  The  word  was  God,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  They  based 
their  appeals  and  arguments  on  facts  which  were  well 
known  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem :  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
a  man  approved  of  God  unto  you,  by  mighty  works 
and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  Him  in  the 
midst  of  you,  even  as  ye  yourselves  know :  Him  being 
delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknow- 
ledge of  God,  ye,  by  the  hand  of  lawless  men,  did 
crucify  and  slay,  whom  God  raised  up,  having  loosed 
the  pangs  of  death ;  because  it  was  not  possible  He 
should  be  holden  of  it.'  In  taking  this  ground,  Peter 
followed  the  example  of  his  Master,  who,  even  in 
teaching  His  disciples,  trained  them  as  they  were  able 
to  bear  it,  till  they  could  exclaim,  '  My  Lord  and  my 
God.'  Peter  did  not,  however,  allow  the  people  to 
imagine  that  he  regarded  Christ  as  only  'a  man 
approved  of  God,'  for  he  said  even  to  the  Sadducean 
rulers  of  the  nation,  '  He  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at 
nought  of  you  the  builders,  which  was  made  the  head 
of  the  corner.  And  in  none  other  is  there  salvation ;  for 
neither  is  there  any  other  name  under  heaven,  that  is 
given  among  men,  wherein  we  must  be  saved.'  In 
saying  this  Peter  was  echoing  Avords  which  he  had 
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often  heard  from  the  hps  of  Jesus,  and  echoing, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  those  great  words  of  the 
Old  Testament :  '  Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
else.'  Salvation  in  or  by  the  name  of  Christ,  is  salva- 
tion by  Christ  Himself,  and  the  Christ  who  alone  saves 
men  cannot  be  a  merely  human  Christ.  The  first 
Apostles  did  not  so  regard  Him. 

The  years  which  intervened  between  the  day  of 
Pentecost  and  the  writing  of  Peter's  first  Epistle 
wrought  no  change  in  this  Apostle's  conception  of 
Christ  and  of  His  work,  as  a  single  sentence  will  show  : 
'  For  as  much  as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed 
with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your 
vain  conversation  received  by  tradition  from  your 
fathers ;  but  Avitli  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of 
a  Lamb  Avithout  blemish  and  without  spot ;  who  verily 
was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
but  w^as  manifest  in  these  last  times  for  you ;  who  by 
Him  do  believe  in  God,  that  raised  Him  from  the  dead, 
and  gave  Him  glory.' 

As  to  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  John,  there  are  few 
even  of  those  who  deny  his  authorship  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  who  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  he  wrote 
the  Apocalypse.  And  most  critics  of  to-day,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  hold  that  this  book  was  written 
about  68  or  09  a.d.  To  this  book,  then,  apart  from  all 
theories  as  to  its  date  and  interpretation,  we  may 
appeal  on  the  question  of  fact.  Were  those  lofty  con- 
ceptions of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  we  find  in  the 
four  Gospels,  and  which,  according  to  these  Gospels^ 
Christ  Himself  asserted,  entertained  by  the  immediate 
followers  of  Christ,  or  Avere   they   post-apostolic,  the 
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growth  of  an  after  age  ? 


The  answer  is  to  be  found  m 
the  very  first  chapter  :  '  Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace, 
from  Him  Avhich  is  and  Avhich  was,  and  wdiich  is  to 
come;  and  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  faithful  witness 
and  the  lirst-born  of  the  dead,  and  the  ruler  of  the 
kino-s  of  the  earth.  Unto  Him  that  loveth  us,  and 
loosed  (or  washed)  us  from  our  sins  by  His  blood ;  and 
He  made  us  to  be  a  kingdom,  to  be  priests  unto  His 
God  and  Father ;  to  Him  be  the  glory  and  the 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever.'  '  He  laid  His  right 
hand  upon  me,  saying,  Fear  not ;  I  am  the  First  and 
the  Last  and  the  Living  One ;  and  I  was  dead,  and 
behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore  ;  and  I  have  the  keys  of 
death  and  of  Hades.'  The  whole  book  rests  upon, 
and  is  pervaded  with,  these  view^s  of  the  personal  glory 
and  rulership  of  Christ.  '  Every  created  thing  which 
is  in  the  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  on  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  in  them, 
heard  I  saying.  Unto  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb,  be  the  blessing,  and  the  honour, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 
And  the  four  livinof  creatures  said.  Amen.  And  the 
elders  fell  down  and  worshipped.'  Li  the  nineteenth 
chapter  He  is  designated  'The  Word  of  God,'  and 
described  as  '  Kinof  of  King^s  and  Lord  of  Lords.' 

In  the  fourth  Gospel  there  is  nothing  higher  said 
aljoid  Christ  by  its  author,  or  recorded  as  having  been 
said  by  Christ  about  Himself,  than  we  have  here.  And 
even  if  w^e  make  that  Gospel  of  none  effect,  we  have  in 
the  Apocalypse  evidence  that  the  Apostle  to  w  hom  the 
Gospel  is  ascribed  Avas  acquainted  with,  and  held, 
those  exalted  views  of  Christ  which  the  Gospel 
contains.  Pfleiderer,  who  differs  from  most  of  his 
Rationalistic  brethren  in  questioning    the  Johannine 
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authorship  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  has  no  doubt  that 
it  was  Avrittcn  about  the  year  68  A.D.,  compares  the 
I  doctrinal  teaching  of  this  book  Avith  that  of  Paul,  and 
finds  them  identical.  '  Like  the  Pauline  Christolog}^ 
that  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,'  he  says  '  hinges 
on  the  one  hand  on  the  expiatory  death,  and  on  the 
other  on  the  celestial  glory  of  Christ,  whilst  the  earthly 
life  of  Jesus  is  referred  to  only  so  far  that  Christ  is 
called  the  "oft'spring  of  David,"  and  the  "Lion  of 
Judah,"  just  as  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  had 
connected  Christ's  descent  from  David  with  his  Divine 
Sonship.  As  Paul  denominated  Christ  the  Passover 
slain  for  us,  so  our  author  likes  to  describe  Him  as  the 
Lamb  slain  for  us.  .  .  .  As,  according  to  Paul, 
Christ  had  been  exalted  to  the  regal  dignity  of  divine 
dominion  over  all,  so,  according  to  our  author,  He  has 
taken  His  scat  on  the  throne  by  the  side  of  His  Father, 
participating  therefore  in  His  Divine  dominion  and 
power ;  He  is  the  Lord  of  the  churches,  holds  their 
stars,  or  guardian  angels,  in  His  hand,  and  is  also  Ruler 
of  nations  and  Kins^  of  kinc^s,  the  All-wise  and 
Almighty  Judge  of  the  nations;  indeed,  to  Him  is 
due  a  worship  similar  to  that  of  God  Himself.' 

The  intensely  anti-supernatural  author  of  the  book 
'  Supernatural  Religion,'  who  has  no  doubt  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  written  by  the  Apostle  John,  and  that 
it  was  written  about  A.  d.  G8,  says,  '  It  possesses  the 
greatest  value  as  an  indication  of  John's  views,'  and, 
'  If  it  be  merely  regarded  as  a  contemporary  writing,  it 
still  is  most  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  period.'  All  which  is  an  ad- 
mission that  those  exalted  views  of  the  supernatural 
person  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  which  pervade  the 
Apocalypse  from  beginning  to  end,  did  not  spring  up 
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in  a  post-apostolic  age,  but  Avere  held  by  the  most 
intimate  and  privileged  of  Christ's  personal  folloAvers, 
such  as  the  beloved  disciple,  and  generally  by  the 
Christians  of  the  apostolic  period.  To  all  this  Strauss 
has  nothing  to  say  but  that  '  it  gives  us  a  melancholy 
impression  of  the  imperfect  way  in  which  Christ  was 
iniderstood  by  His  most  intimate  friends.'  He  knows 
better  than  John  or  Peter  what  Christ  said  and  meant ; 
and  wherein  John  and  Peter  differ  from  Strauss,  they 
must  be  wrong  and  he  right  1 

We  now  turn  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  although  he  was 
not  a  follower  of  Christ  during  His  personal  ministry, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  on  very  solid  ground.  To  begin 
with,  let  it  be  remembered,  as  so  often  stated,  that  four 
of  the  Epistles  which  bear  Paul's  name  are  universally 
accepted  as  genuine,  those  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians, 
and  Romans.  The  later  critics  of  the  Tubingen  school^ 
such  as  Pfleiderer,  admit  the  genuineness  of  1  Thessa- 
lonians,  Philippians,  Philemon,  and  parts  of  some 
others.  But  we  are  content  to  be  confined  in  our 
argument  to  the  four  which  all  acknowledge.  Further, 
there  is  a  general  consensus  as  to  the  theology  of  Paul 
contained  in  these  Epistles.  Whencesoever  Paul 
acquired  it,  how^soever  he  came  by  it,  or  whatsoever 
authorit}^  it  may  or  may  not  possess,  there  is  scarcely 
any  doubt  as  to  what  it  is  in  its  main  features.  '  Was 
the  crucified  Jesus  really  the  risen  Christ  and  Lord 
from  heaven  ? '  says  Pfleiderer.  '  As  soon  as  this 
question  had  been  set  at  rest  by  the  vision  of  Christ, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Paul's  gospel  was  settled 
in  his  mind.  The  very  thing  that  had  previously  been 
to  him  the  stone  of  stumbling  and  offence,  then  became 
the  foundation  and  corner  stone  of  his  new  religious 
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system.     Thenceforth  he  determined  to  know  nothing* 
biit   Jesus   Christ   as   the   crucitied   and  risen   Lord. 
These  two  facts  (which  in  his  view  become  one,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  precisely  by  His  resurrection  that  the 
crucified  Jesus  was  shown  to  be  the  Christ,  and  the 
saving    efficacy    of    His    death    on    the    cross    was 
guaranteed)  constitute  the  Alj^ha  and  Omega  of  his 
gospel.'     After   saying   that,  according  to  Paul,  '  the 
terrestrial  Jesus  is  the  appearance  of  the  celestial  Son 
of  God  and  archetypal  man,  Christ  clothed  in  a  body  of 
flesh,'  he  says, '  vve  might  therefore  regard  it,  according 
to  our  mode  of  thought,  as  most  natural  and  probable 
that  precisely  this  appearance  of  a  holy  human  hfe  was 
the  object  of  the  sending  of  Christ  and  the  means  of 
the  salvation  of  a  sinful  world.     However,  frequently 
as  the  teaching  of  Paul  is  thus  interpreted,  particularly 
in  recent  theology,  such  Avas  by  no  means  his  idea.     If 
it  had  been,  how  could  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  have 
been  of  little  importance  to  him,  as  we  have  seen  was 
actually  the  case  ?     On  the  contrar}^,  that  the  death 
rather  than  the  life  of  Jesus  should  be  regarded  by 
Paul  as  the  divinely  ordained  means  of  salvation,  un- 
doubtedly corresponds  much  more  closely  with  the 
origin  of  his  Christology.'     Again,  '  Inasmuch  (accord- 
ing to  Paul)  as  Christ  is  not  simply  a  righteous  man 
after  the  Jewish  ideal,  not  merely  an  ordinary  earthly 
man,  but  the  holy  Son  of  God  and  man  from  heaven. 
He  has  not  to  sutt'er  at  all  for  sin  of  His  own ;  His 
death,  therefore,  as  the  voluntary  taking  upon  Himself 
of  the  curse  of  the  law,  may  be  reckoned  exclusively 
to  the  advantage  of  others.' 

We  must  take  exception  to  the  statement  that  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus  was  of  little  importance  to  Paul,  and 
that  the  historical  information  ho  may  have  Li'athered 
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respecting  it  was  of  little  moment  as  regards  his  line 
of  Christian  thought.  If  such  statements  were  correct, 
it  miqht  be  arofued  that  there  was  an  unbrido-ed  Gfulf 

O  O  (Do 

between  the  teachino'  of  Christ  and  the  teaching'  of 
Paul.  Is  it  credible  that  a  man  such  as  Paul  was, 
should  have  refrained  from  carefully  and  eagerly 
seeking  to  know  all  that  he  could  gather  respecting 
his  Master  \  Let  Keim  answer  the  question  :  '  Shall 
we  suj)pose  that  he  believed  in  the  Messiah,  and  yet 
had  troubled  himself,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  super- 
ficially and  generally,  about  those  facts  Avhich  must 
support  or  overthrow  his  faith  ? '  We  are  thus  led  to 
two  conclusions :  in  the  first  place,  the  Apostle's 
faith  must  have  rested,  not  upon  the  meagre  notices 
of  the  person  of  Jesus  Avhich  we  find  in  his  writings, 
but  upon  a  knowledge  of  His  life  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  justify  all  the  results  of  his  reasoning,  and 
to  present  to  his  mind,  either  on  the  ground  of  his 
own  observation  or  that  of  others,  the  picture  of  a 
character  without  spots  and  full  of  nobility.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  this  knowledge  is  not  the  fruit  of  a 
blind  acceptance  of  unexamined  Christian  .  tradition, 
picked  up  here  and  there,  but,  as  the  case  of  the  in- 
quiry into  the  evidences  of  the  resurrection  shows, 
was  arrived  at  by  means  of  a  lucid,  keen,  searching, 
sceptical  observation,  comparison,  collection,  and  col- 
lation of  such  materials  as  were  accessible  to  him.' 
More  than  this,  even  in  Paul's  theological  system, 
Keim  sees  only  an  additional  sign  of  the  concern  with 
which  he  must  have  scanned  the  traditional,  that  is, 
the  historical  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  *  The  Apostle's 
independent  system  of  ideas,'  he  says,  '  resting  as  it 
does  upon  the  traditional  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  is 
itself  a  new  and  eloquent  testimony  to  the  immense 
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interest  felt  in  the  person  of  Jesus  immediately  after 
His  departure ;  and  even  when  the  bloody  traces  of  a 
criminal  death  were  still  fresh.' 

Who  then  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  what  was  His 
mission  in  the  world,  according  to  this  great  preacher 
of  Christianity  ? 

We  ansAver — that  his  letters  recognise  in  express 
terms  the  iiersonal  claims  cisserted  hy  and  for  Jesus 
during  His  earthly  ministry.  The  very  first  words 
of  the  letter  to  the  Romans  may  be  regarded  as  the 
keynote  to  all  his  wTitings  :  '  Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  called  to  be  an  Apostle,  separated  unto  the 
Gospel  of  God,  which  He  had  promised  afore  by  His 
prophets  in  the  Holy  Scri^otures,  concerning  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  was  made  of  the  seed  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh,  and  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of 
Holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  ? '  These 
words  tells  us  unmistakably  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Lord,  not  the  fellow-servant  of  Paul ;  that  this  Lord  of 
the  Apostles  Avas  possessed  of  a  twofold  nature,  being 
the  Son  of  David  and  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  His 
higher  nature  Avas  placed  beyond  doubt  by  His  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  In  a  later  part  of  the  same 
letter,  the  Apostle  says,  '  Whether  Ave  live,  Ave  live 
unto  the  Lord  [Jesus  Christ] ;  and  Avhether  Ave  die,  avo 
die  unto  the  Lord :  Avhether  Ave  live,  therefore,  or  die, 
we  are  the  Lord's.  For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died 
and  rose,  and  revived,  that  He  might  be  Lord  both  of 
the  dead  and  living.  AVe  shall  all  stand  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ.  For  it  is  Avritten,  as  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  Me,  and  CA^ery 
tongue  shall  confess  to  God.'  Here  Ave  have  Jesus 
Christ  represented  as  the  Lord  of  all  and  the  Judge  of 
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all ;  our  standing  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ 
is  represented  as  giving  an  account  of  ourselves  to 
God ;  and  an  Old  Testament  passage,  in  which  Jehovah 
says,  '  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else,'  is  quoted  in 
proof,  or,  if  you  will,  in  illustration,  of  the  statement 
that  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ.  What  need  we  further  witness  that  the  author 
of  the  letter  to  the  Christian  Church  in  Rome,  recog- 
nised the  very  highest  claims  which  the  Gospels 
ascribe  to  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  ? 

Passino'  on  to  the  letters  which  Paul  is  admitted  to 
have  written  to  the  Church  in  Corinth,  we  find  that 
Christ  is  '  the  Lord  of  glory ' ;  '  the  Lord  from  heaven ' ; 
*  by  whom  are  all  things,'  '  the  image  of  God.'  In  the 
second  letter  w^e  read:  'We  must  all  appear  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ;  that  everyone  may 
receive  the  things  clone  in  his  body,  according  to  that 
he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.'  And  in 
the  same  letter  we  find  Avords  Avhich  associate  Christ 
wdth  God,  in  a  manner  that  is  nothing  less  than  blas- 
phemous, if  Christ  be  only  a  man — '  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.'  But  further 
quotation  is  unnecessary,  except  to  remind  the  reader 
of  the  prominence  given  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  importance  attached  to  it  in 
1  Cor.  XV.,  a  fact  Avith  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of 
which  Christianity,  according  to  Paul,  must  stand  or 
fall. 

It  is  not,  hoAvever,  in  express  terms  alone  that  the 
acknowledged  letters  of  Paul  recognise  the  personal 
claims  asserted  by  and  for  Christ:  tJie  tvhole  Christian 
system,  as  developed  hy  this  Apostle,  rests   on   these 
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claims.  The  Christianity  expounded  by  Paul  is  not 
a  system  of  morahty  based  on  the  ethics  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  but  a  system  of  redemption  from  a  state 
of  sin  and  guilt,  effected  by  the  incarnation  and  death 
of  the  Son  of  God,  based  on  those  very  teachings 
respecting  Himself  and  His  work  which  we  find  in  the 
four  Gospels.  The  author  of 'Supernatural  Religion' 
admits  that  before  Christ's  followers  had  passed  away 
'  intricate  systems  of  dogma  and  mysticism  began  to 
prevail.'  The  systems,  or  system  rather,  so  described, 
is  the  system  of  Redemption  which  is  developed  and 
maintained,  fully  and  urgently,  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  of  Avhich  he  said,  '  If  any  man  preach  any  other 
Gospel  unto  you,  let  him  be  anathema.'  Now  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  between  this  system  and  the 
Avords  which  the  Gospels  ascribe  to  Christ  respecting" 
Himself  there  is  a  most  perfect  correspondence ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  so-called  '  dogma  and  mysticism '  of 
Paul  grew  out  of,  or  are  built  upon,  or  at  least  perfectly 
harmonise  Avith,  what  the  Gospels  say  concerning* 
Christ.  If  the  personal  claims  of  Christ,  as  they 
appear  in  our  Gospels,  are  unhistorical,  being  only 
after-thoughts  of  His  disciples,  the  system  of  Paul  is 
baseless,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  his 
own  brain,  or  of  the  many  brains,  acting  indeed  not  in 
concert,  but  se^Jarately,  though  towards  one  end,  which 
were  then  unconsciously,  rather  than  consciously, 
giving  new  shapes  and  colours  to  the  imperfectly 
remembered  words  of  the  departed  Master.  But 
interpret  the  correspondence  between  our  extant 
Gospels  and  the  letters  of  Paul  as  you  may,  the  fact  of 
the  correspondence  remains.  And  so  far  as  the  testi- 
mony of  these  letters  may  be  regarded  as  relevant,  it 
supports,  independently  of  the  Gospels,  the  transcen- 
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dent  personal  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Saviour  of  man. 

Now,  Itow  far  is  the  testimony  of  PoaiVs  letters 
relevant  ?  It  amounts  at  the  least  to  this,  that,  as 
early  as  a.d.  dQ  —  58,  the  foremost  ^9reac/ier  of 
Christianity — whose  faith,  according  to  Keim,  '  must 
have  rested  on  a  knowledge  of  Christ's  life,  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  justify  all  the  results  of  his 
reasoning ' — held  the  founder  of  his  faith  to  be  all 
that  He  is  represented  in  the  Gospels  as  saying  that 
He  tvas.  The  extraordinary  claims  alleged  by  the 
Gospels  to  have  been  asserted  by  Christ  cannot 
possibly  have  originated  at  a  period  later  than  three 
and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  for  at 
that  date  we  find  them  recognised,  and  made  the  basis 
of  a  '  system '  which,  from  that  time  until  now,  has 
been,  with  very  hw  exceptions,  accepted  as  the  very 
essence  of  the  Christian  fjxith. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Christianity  which  Paul 
maintained  in  a.d.  56,  he  tells  us,  is  the  Christianity 
which  he  had  preached  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
ministry.  '  When  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in 
me  that  I  might  preach  Him  among  the  heathen, 
immediately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood.'  '  I 
declare  unto  you  the  Gospel  which  I  preached  unto 
you,  which  also  ye  have  received,  and  wherein  ye 
stand ;  by  which  also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  keep  in 
memory  what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  ye  have 
believed  in  vain.  For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all 
that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for 
our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  He  was 
buried,   and   that    He   rose   acfain   according'    to   the 
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A.D.  35  and  a.d.  o8.  Keim  fixes  the  date  as  a.d.  87, 
and  Renan  as  a.d.  38.  We  are  thus  brou<^ht  to  within 
three  or  five  years  of  the  death  of  Christ.  So  that  the 
witness  borne  to  Christ's  personal  claims  in  the  year 
56  covers  the  entire  period  backward  to  a.d.  37  or  38, 
and  proves  that  at  the  earlier  period  as  well  as  at  the 
later,  the  Apostle  Paul  recognised  and  proclaimed 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  as  well  as  the  Son 
of  Man,  once  crucified,  now  risen,  and  glorified  in 
heaven  as  Lord  of  all.  What  he  says  of  himself  in 
A.D.  58  was  true,  all  the  twenty  years  that  preceded  : — 
'  The  life  which  I  noAV  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Him- 
self for  me.' 

The  testimony  of  Paul's  letters  to  the  personal 
claims  of  Christ  goes  still  further.  Three  years  after 
his  conversion  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  and  spent 
fifteen  days  with  Peter.  On  the  same  occasion  he  saw 
James, '  the  Lord's  brother.'  At  this  time  he  was  un- 
known by  face  to  the  churches  of  Jud?ea,  in  which 
Peter  and  James  held  the  most  prominent  place,  but 
they  had  heard  of  his  conversion,  and  that  he  now 
preached  the  ftiith  which  once  he  destroyed,  and  they 
glorified  God  in  him.  At  this  period,  then,  the 
evidence  is  conclusive  that  Paul  and  the  Juda3an 
churches  under  the  leadership  of  Peter  and  James, 
were  one  in  their  conception  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Fourteen  years  after,  in  consequence  of  a  controversy 
which  was  producing  dissension  and  confusion  in  the 
churches,  a  controversy  regarding  the  continued 
obligation  of  Judaic  rites,  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
confer  Avith  Peter  and  John  and  James,  the  recognised 
I  pillars  of  the  Church,  lest  his  work  among  the  Gentiles 
I  should  be  hindered.     The  result  was  a  perfect  under- 
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standing  regarding  the  one  point  in  dispute,  and 
a  cordial  Godspeed  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  their 
mission  to  Gentile  lands  by  those  whose  special  mission 
was  to  the  Jews.  From  all  which  it  follows  that  the 
testimony  of  Paul  respecting  Christ  and  Christianity, 
from  a  period  of  three  or  five  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ  to  a  period  twenty  years  later,  is  equally  the 
testimony  of  Peter,  John,  and  James,  '  the  Lord's 
brother,'  who  held  so  prominent  and  influential  a  place 
in  the  church  in  Jerusalem.  The  evidence  is  thus 
conclusive  that  during  these  twenty  years  the  founders 
of  the  Christian  churches,  among  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  held  in  substance  the  same  views  respecting 
the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  are  now  within  five  years  at  the  most  of  the  date 
of  Christ's  personal  ministry.  How  shall  we  bridge 
over  those  live  years  ?  The  book  known  as  the  'Acts 
of  the  Apostles  '  gives  us  the  history.  And  we  have 
seen  what  that  history  tells  us  of  the  preaching  of 
Peter.  Only  some  such  history  can  account  for  the 
facts,  as  from  Paul's  history  and  letters  Ave  know  them 
to  have  been  at  and  after  a.d.  35.  And  this  alone  is 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  history  is  true.  But 
my  present  argument  is  based  entirely  on  Paul's 
acknowledged  letters.  Now,  I  ask,  is  it  possible  that  a 
Christ,  who  was  only  a  teacher  of  morals  and  of  certain 
beautiful  truths  concerning  God,  should  in  the  course 
of  five  years  (the  period  may  have  been  only  three) 
have  become  in  the  imao^ination  of  his  followers 
personally  Divine  and  the  Divine  Saviour  of  mankind  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  five  years 
the  true  teaching  of  Christ  respecting  Himself  should 
have  been  entirely  lost  from  the  memories  of  those 
who  heard  it,  and  should  have  been  superseded  by  a 
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supposititious  teaching  which  claimed  for  Him  the 
position  which  they  knew  He  ever  after  held  in  the 
esteem  of  those  who  called  themselves  by  His  name  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  all  this  could  have  occurred  in  three 
or  five  3'ears — years  of  Christian  activity  and  thought 
^ — and  that,  in  consequence,  an  absolutely  new  depar- 
ture of  Christianity  from  its  original  '  simplicity ' 
should  have  taken  place,  and  thaf,  too,  tvithoiit 
challenge  or  controversy  ? 

This  question  becomes  the  more  decisive  as  we 
descend  to  particulars.  Three  or  five  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  Peter  and  John,  Avho  had  been  His 
followers  from  the  beomnino^  to  the  end  of  His 
ministry,  who  had  heard  both  His  public  discourses 
and  His  private  teachings — and  one  of  those  '  brothers ' 
of  Jesus  who  at  first  doubted  His  Messiahship — held, 
with  Paul,  we  have  seen,  those  lofty  conceptions  of  His 
person  and  character  which  pervade  the  letters  of 
Paul ;  Avith  him  they  believed  that  He  was  the  Son  of 
God  as  well  as  the  Son  of  David,  that  He  died  for  our 
sins  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day,  and  that  He  must 
reign  till  He  hath  put  all  enemies,  death  itself  included, 
under  His  feet.  Let  us  suppose  that  during  the  three 
years  of  their  intimacy  with  Him  He  made  no  preten- 
sions to  anything  supernatural.  Strauss  says,  '  We 
know  for  certain  at  least  what  Jesus  was  not  and  did 
not  do,  viz.,  nothing  superhuman  nor  supernatural.' 
Then  Peter  and  John  knew  all  this '  for  certain.'  They 
were  drawn  to  Him  simply  by  the  beauty  of  His 
character,  and  the  graciousness  of  His  words.  If  at 
any  time  they  dreamed  that  it  was  He  who  should, 
according  to  the  hopes  awakened  by  ancient  prophecy, 
have  redeemed  Israel,  their  hopes  perished  when  He 
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perished  in  the  cruel  death  to  which  He  was  doomed 
by  the  rulers  of  the  nation.  The  seal  on  His  grave 
Avas  broken  by  no  Divine  '  Come  forth.'  His  sepul- 
chre, like  that  of  David,  w^as  with  them  unto  that  day ; 
the  witness  that,  like  ordinary  mortals.  He  'saw 
corruption,'  and  should  not  awake  until  the  last 
trumpet  shall  sound.  We  are  to  suppose  all  this,  that  increaib'e 
the  words  m  which  the  Gospels  represent  Hun  as  sibie  sup 
exalting  Himself  above  all  that  is  named  on  earth, 
Avere  never  sj)oken,  that  the  mighty  Avorks  Avhicli  the 
Gospels  say  He  Avorked  in  Judaea  and  Galilee  Avere 
ncA^er  Avrought.  We  are  to  suppose  all  this,  and  that 
'  they  kncAv  it  for  certain.'  And  yet  three  or  five  years 
after,  they  all,  Avithout  exception,  and  Avithout  contro- 
versy, believe  Him  to  have  Avrought  miracles,  to  have 
claimed  to  Himself  all  poAver  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
to  have  risen  from  the  dead,  and  to  have  ascended  into 
heaven,  Avhence  He  should  return  in  poAver  and  great 
glory.  HoAA^  then  shall  Ave  bridge  over  the  tremendous 
gulf  betAveen  Avhat  '  they  kncAV  for  certain  '  during  the 
three  years  a.d.  30 — 33,  and  Avhat  they  believed  for 
certain  in  a.d.  36 — 38  ?  Hoav  account  for  the  mar- 
A^ellous  change  ? 

That  the  personal  folloAvers  of  Christ  did  undergo  a 
change  immediately  after  the  decease  of  their  Master 
is  not  denied,  but  contended  for ;  and  if  Ave  accept  the 
Gospel  histories,  Ave  shall  find  a  rational  explanation 
of  the  change  and  of  its  causes.  During  the  lifetime 
of  their  Master,  His  teachings  regarding  Himself,  and 
still  more  regarding  the  spirituality  of  His  mission 
and  kingdom,  had  to  contend  Avith  their  deeply  rooted 
presuppositions  respecting  the  Messiahship.  He  had 
to  tell  them  that  they  must  become  as  little  children, 
and  cast  aAvay  the  notions  in  Avhich  they  had  been 
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trained,  and  teachably  accept  His  word  if  they  would 
enter  His  kingdom.     But  this  it  was  very  difficult  for 
them  to   do.      They   did  feel   the  attraction   of  His 
character ;  they  did  appreciate  His  '  words  of  eternal 
life,'  and  so  appreciated  them,  that  even  when  they 
were  stumbled  at  some  of  His  hard  sayings,  they  would 
not  forsake  Him,  and  were  still  constrained  to  confess 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  God.     But  the  new  did  not 
mincrle  well  with  the  old ;  and  the  result  was  weakness, 
inconsistency,  and  confusion.     All  this  came  to  an  end 
when  He  died  and  rose  again,  and  they  received  the 
illumination  which  He  had  promised.     They  were  now 
purged  of  the  elements  of  earthliness  and  carnality, 
which  appear  so  prominently  in  the  history  of  their 
intercourse   with   their   Master.     They   now  rose   to 
higher,  purer,  more  spiritual  apprehensions  of  Himself 
and   His   work.     What  was   only   as  starlight  while 
Jesus  Christ  was  with   them  'in  the  flesh,'  leaving 
many  interspaces  of  darkness  in  their  souls,  became 
now  as  sunlight,  illumining  the  whole  horizon  of  their 
spiritual  vision.     And  if  they  were  asked  to  explain 
the  change  which  had  come  over  them,  they  could  find 
no  fitter  words  than  those  of  Paul,  *  God,  who  com- 
manded the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

The  disciples  thus  became  new  men.  The  change 
was  great.  But  it  was  only  the  development  of  what 
went  before.  It  presupposes  that  they  had  heard  the 
words,  and  Avitnessed  the  works,  which  surrounded  the 
person  of  Christ  Avith  a  supernatural '  halo,  and  that 
their  understanding  of  these  was  no  longer  clouded  by 
'earth-born'  prepossessions.  It  assumes,  too,  that 
Jesus  had   'risen  indeed'   and    'ascended    to   glory,' 
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to   reign,  not  in  the  city  of   David,  but  in   heaven 
above. 

This  is  the  change  which  actually  took  place,  and 
this  its  explanation.  But  the  change  which  we  are 
required  to  suppose,  if  the  representations  of  the 
Gospels  are  rejected,  is  altogether  different.  It  is  this 
— from  '  knowinof  for  certain  '  that  there  was  nothinp^ 

o  o 

supernatural  about  Christ,  they  came  to  'know  for 
certain '  that  He  was  Himself  supernatuaal,  that  He 
asserted  for  Himself  supernatural  claims,  that  He 
wrought  supernatural  Avorks,  that  He  rose  from  the 
dead  supernaturally,  and  that  He  was  supernaturally 
taken  up  from  the  midst  of  them,  a  cloud  finally 
receivins^  Him  out  of  their  sio^ht !  The  chano^e,  be  it 
observed,  is  not  a  change  from  what  the^irs^  followers 
of  Christ  believed  to  what  was  believed  by  the  second 
or  third  generation  of  His  followers.  It  is  a  change 
in  the  first  followers,  in  the  most 
loving,  most  loved,  followers  of  Jesus  ! 
which  took  place  in  at  most  five  years ! 
How  shall  we  account  for  it  ? 

Shall  we  suppose  it  to  have  taken  place  uncon- 
sciously and  unintentionally  ?  That  Peter,  John, 
James,  and  all  their  fellows,  dreamed  away  all  their 
genuine  recollections  of  their  Master,  and  dreamed 
themselves  into  ideas  of  the  '  uttermost  contrariety '  to 
the  true  facts  of  His  history — ideas,  however,  which, 
thouGch  Gfrowinsf  out  of  dreams  and  not  out  of  realities, 
produced,  when  preached  to  the  world,  a  moral  revolu- 
tion whose  cause  is  still  onward  ?  Again,  I  ask,  is  this 
■credible  ?  Those  who  regard  the  supernatural  narra- 
tives of  the  Gospels  as  unintentional  fictions,  produced 
by  the  imagination  of  the  first  Christian  churches 
require  a  long  space  of  time  and  many  concurrent 
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circumstances  to  account  for  them.  But  here  we  have 
no  such  space  of  time  as  that  theory  requires,  and  wo 
have  no  traditional  reporting  of  sayings  and  doings, 
re-shaping  them  unconsciously  as  they  pass  on  from 
one  to  another.  AVe  have  to  do  with  the  original 
witnesses  and  actors.  And  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  have  cancelled  from  their  memory  '  that  which 
they  had  heard,  which  they  had  seen  with  their  eyes,, 
which  they  had  looked  upon,  and  their  hands  had 
handled,'  and  replaced  it  with  contraries,  which,  never- 
theless, they  believed  so  certainly  that  they  were  pre- 
Enthusiasm  i  parcd  to  dlc  for  them !     There  is  no  explanation  to  be 

no  explana-  j'.  .  f-iT-i 

tion.  I  lound  m  the  alleged  enthusiasm  oi  the  disciples,  of  the 

extraordinary  changes  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
in  them.  To  make  the  disciples  what  they  became 
after  the  departure  of  Christ,  and  to  invent  for  them 
unconsciousl}^  so  glorious  a  personage  as  the  Christ 
whom  they  ever  after  preached  to  the  world,  enthusi- 
asm must  be  the  greatest  miracle  worker  that  has  ever 
dwelt  among  men.  Accept  the  supernatural  state- 
ments of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and 
the  whole  history  becomes  perfectly  natural ;  reject 
these  supernatural  statements,  and  you  have  to  fabri- 
cate a  history  that  is  totally  unnatural. 

Shall  we  suppose,  then,  that  the  change  from  the 
knowledofe  of  a  Christ  in  whom  there  was  nothincc 
superhuman  or  supernatural  to  faith  in  a  Christ,  who, 
according  to  Paul,  was  not  only  superhuman  but 
Divine,  was  conscious  and  intentional  ?  In  that  case  we 
have  to  ask  with  Christlieb  :  '  Is  it  possible  or  conceiv- 
able that  sinful  and  imperfect  men  should  beget  the 
thought  of  so  holy  and  (Todlike  a  life,  and  should  carry 
it  out  in  this  vivid  and  lifelike  manner — not  have 
received    it    as  an  impression  from   without  ]     This. 
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would  be  a  miracle  more  perplexing  and  unheard  of 
than  any  of  those  which  Strauss  rejects,  and  the  whole 
issue  would  only  be  transferred  from  the  person  of 
Christ  to  that  of  the  historian.'  The  question  :  how, 
if  there  were  no  signs  of  the  superhuman  in  Christ 
when  He  lived  with  His  Apostles  on  earth,  they  con- 
ceived those  ideas  of  His  person  and  work  which 
appear  in  their  writings,  and  which  form  the  very 
essence  of  their  Christianity,  remains  not  only 
unanswered  but  unanswerable. 


There   is    one    consideration,    very     obvious    and    change  nn- 

,  ,  .    ,  T  ,   "^  1  .        challenged. 

common-place,  which  renders  such  a  change  as  is 
supposed,  whether  intentional  or  unintentional, 
utterly  incredible.  The  change,  if  it  took  place, 
was  universal,  and  it  was  itnchallengecl.  The 
evidence  proves  that  from  a  period  only  three  or  five 
3^ears  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the  personal  followers 
of  Christ  were  all  of  one  mind  in  regarding  Him  as 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  and  Judge  of  men.  If,  at  an 
earlier  period,  they  regarded  Him  only  as  a  wise 
Rabbi,  and  understood  Him  to  claim  no  higher 
character,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  of  the  one 
hundred  and  tw^enty  of  Avhom  we  read  at  one  time,  or 
of  the  live  hundred  of  whom  Ave  read  at  another,  who 
had  known  Him  from  the  lirst,  there  were  none  to 
raise  their  voice  against  so  monstrous  an  exaggeration 
or  so  wicked  a  perversion  ?  Here  Avas  treason  against 
the  truth,  compared  Avitli  Avhich  that  of  Judas  Avas 
harmless — for  his,  on  the  supposition  before  us,  only 
led  to  the  death  of  a  man,  but  the  treason  of  the 
'  multitude  of  the  disciples '  against  the  truth  has 
established  a  ncAV  idolatry  in  the  Avorld.  And  not  '  Treason  and 
treason  alone,  but  a  most  extraordinaiy  conspiracy  to  i  ^°"^i^"^*^y- 
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sustain  the  treason — and  yet  there  is  no  voice  Hfted 
up  against  it !     This  is  intrinsically  incredible  !     And 
still  the  more  so,  because  we  know  that  controversy 
did   arise  in  the  Church   on  another  and  a  far  less 
important  matter — the  controversy   already    referred 
to,  respecting  the  permanence  of  Jewish  rites.    During 
a  great  part  of  the  twenty  years  which  intervened 
between  the  conversion  of  Paul  and  the  writing  of  the 
letter  to  the  Galatians,  this  controversy  prevailed,  and 
was  often  waged  so  fiercely  as  to  destroy  the  peace  of 
the  churches,  and  greatly  to  mar  the  usefulness  of 
the  Apostle    of  the   Gentiles.      But   during   all   this 
period  there  was  no  question  raised  as  to  the  substance 
of  the  Gospel  which  was  preached  by  Paul  and  Peter 
and  John.     False  teachers  dogged  the  steps  of  Paul, 
and  stirred  up  Jewish  prejudice  against  him.   But  their 
charge  was  only  this,  that  he  taught  men  to  forsake 
the  customs  which  Moses  had  delivered  to  them.  Never 
and  nowhere  was  he  charo-ed  with  exalting^  a  man  to 
divine  honours,  with  converting  a  great  Teacher  into 
a  great  Saviour — in  one  word,  with  a  radical  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  mission  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     Now, 
*  is  it  conceivable,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  while  a 
comparatively   trifling   controversy   is   recorded  con- 
cerning the  obligation  of  the   Gentiles  to  keep   the 
Jewish  law,  not  one  word  should  be  written  to  indicate 
that  the  Apostles  were   not  of  one  mind  about  the 
position  occupied  by  Christ  in  the  scheme  of  salvation, 
had  such  been  the  case  ? '     And  if  it  be  admitted  that 
the   Apostles  were  of  one  mind,  but  said  that  they 
were  all  in  error,  that  either  through  blind  enthusiasm 
or  *  pious  distortion  '  (which  polite  phrase  must  mean 
impious  fraud),  they  had  entirely  departed  from  the 
faith  delivered   to  them  by  their  Master  concerning 
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Himself  and  His  work,  is  it  conceivable  that  all  this 
could  be  without  protest  by  either  friend  or  foe  ? 
Were  there  no  '  oris^inal '  believers  to  tell  the  world 
how  grossly  and  unfaithfully  the  Apostles  of  Christ 
were  misleading  mankind  ?  Why  did  not  unbelievers 
protest  ?  Why  did  they  not  appeal  to  the  surviving 
contemporaries  and  followers  of  J  esus,  in  disproof  of 
the  miracles  which  were  now  ascribed  to  Him,  and  of 
claims  Avhich  He  had  never  asserted,  and  which,  in  His 
lowliness  and  loyalty  to  God,  He  would  most  assuredly 
have  repudiated  ?  But  no  such  protest  was  ever  made. 
And  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  not  only  were 
the  Apostles  of  one  mind  respecting  Christ,  but  that 
they  were  right ;  they  were  not  false,  but  true  witnesses 
of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 

There  is  a  New  Testament  book  to  which  we  may 
appeal  for  historical  evidence,  as  we  might  to  any 
book  not  included  in  our  Scriptures — the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Whether  written  by  Paul  or  by  Apollos, 
or  by  anyone  else,  that  it  was  in  existence  in  the  first 
century  is  certain.  The  earliest  Christian  writing 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament,  is  the  epistle 
addressed  to  the  Church  in  Corinth  (about  95  A.D.), 
by  Clement,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  in  Rome. 
This  epistle  contains  no  express  quotations  from  any 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  in  several 
places  words  from  Paul's  Epistles  are  interwoven  with 
the  text  without  formal  introduction.  In  exactly,  the 
same  way,  but  to  a  greater  extent,  does  Clement  make 
use  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  proves  that 
at  this  early  date  it  was  well  known  to  the  Church  in 
Rome. 

We  open  it  then,  as  we  should  any  other  ancient 
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document,  to  ascertain  what  the  writer  thought  of 
Christ,  and  by  fair  inference  what  those  thought  of 
Him  to  whom  he  wrote.  And  this  we  find  in  the 
first  two  chapters  in  words  so  plain  that  he  that  run- 
neth may  read  and  cannot  misunderstand.  '  God  hath 
at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken  unto  us  in  His  Son, 
whom  He  appointed  Heir  of  all  things,  through  whom 
also  He  made  the  worlds  ;  who  beino:  the  effuk^ence 
of  His  glory,  and  the  very  image  of  His  substance, 
and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power, 
when  He  had  made  purification  of  sins,  sat  doAvn  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high ;  having  become 
so  much  better  than  the  ani^els,  as  He  hath  inherited 
a  more  excellent  name  than  they.'  Then  follow  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  in  which  He  is  expressly 
called  God,  and  in  which  the  very  angels  are  charged 
to  worship  Him.  In  the  second  chapter,  the  humanity 
of  Christ  is  asserted  as  strongly  as  His  Divinity  is  in 
the  first,  and  reason  is  given  why  the  Son,  whose  throne 
is  for  ever  and  ever,  should  become  man,  and  should 
suffer  even  unto  death.  The  main  drift  of  what  follows 
is  to  show  that  the  ancient  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice 
were  typical  of,  and  received  their  fulfilment  in,  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  work. 

That  the  writer  interpreted  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  correctly,  we  have  no  doubt.  But  if  anyone 
should  deny  this,  our  present  point  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  denial.  The  historic  fact  would  remain, 
that  in  the  early  period  at  which  this  writing  was 
given  to  the  world,  the  very  highest  claims  asserted  by 
and  for  Christ  in  the  Gospels  were  acknowledged  and 
set  forth  fully  and  s^-stematically. 

And  the  acknowledgment  was  common  to  the  writer 
and  to  those  whom  he  addressed.     The  arnument  of 
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the  epistle  is  not  addressed  to  a  people  who  did  not 
beheve  its  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  but  who  did 
believe ;  not  to  Ebionitcs,  who  held  low  conceptions  of 
the  Messiah  as  merely  human,  but  to  men  who, 
believing  as  the  writer  believed,  would  acknowledge 
the  force  of  his  exhortations  to  steadfastness  in  the 
faith.  According  to  the  writer,  there  was  nothing 
novel  in  what  he  taught  concerning  Christ ;  it  was  no 
departure  from  an  earlier  faith.  'Therefore,'  these 
things  asserted  in  Chapter  I.  being  so,  '  we  ought  to 
give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  that  were 
heard,  lest  haply  we  drift  away  from  them.'  Of  the 
'  great  salvation '  Avhich  had  been  accomplished  by  so 
great  a  Saviour,  he  says,  '  Which,  having  been  first 
spoken  through  the  Lord,  was  confirmed  unto  us 
by  them  that  heard ;  God  also  bearing  them  witness, 
both  with  signs  and  w^onders,  and  by  manifold 
powers,  and  by  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to 
His  will.'  The  continuity  of  the  faith  from  the 
beginning  Avas  complete,  and  was  well  attested.  This 
is  wdiat  we  gather  from  this  Epistle  or  Christian 
tractate,  which,  from  internal  evidence  seems  to  have 
been  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  earliest  non-apostolic  writer  is  Clement  of 
Rome.  And  in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  written 
before  the  close  of  the  first  century,  'the  dogmatic  form 
of  Paulinism  is  preserved,'  as  Pfleiderer  confesses. 
*  The  modes  of  expression  used  in  the  epistles  to  the 
Bomans  and  the  Hebrews  are  retained.'  Clement 
accepts  emphatically  the  cardinal  Pauline  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  and  speaks  frequently  of  '  re- 
demption through  the  blood  of  Christ.'  Of  specific 
errors  which  are  either  expressly  or  allusively  com- 
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bated,  the  following,  Pfleidcrer  says,  may  be 
mentioned  :  '  a  spiritualistic  denial  of  the  resurrection, 
dualistic  asceticism,  mythological  genealogies,  i.e.,  tho 
doctrine  oiccons ;  the  Marcionite  antithesis  of  Law  and 
Gospel,  of  a  Creator  and  Redeemer ;  Gnostic  particular- 
ism, and  a  Docetic  Christology.'  In  other  words,  the 
errors  combated  in  this  famous  letter  of  Clement  are 
the  very  errors  which  are  combated  by  Paul  and  by 
John  !  Before  the  date  of  Clement's  letter,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  regarded  as  Divine,  His  mission  that  of 
Mediator  between  God  and  man.  His  death  an  atone- 
ment for  human  guilt,  and  Himself  the  object  of 
worship,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  Apocalypse,  whoever 
wrote  it,  and  by  those  letters  of  Paul  which  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  genuine.  And  there 
is  no  one  in  Clement's  time  to  chaUem^^e  these  views  of 
Christ  and  His  work,  as  departures  from  the  truth. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  accepted  as  '  without  contro- 
versy,' the  original  conceptions  of  the  followers  of 
Christ ;  and  strange  opinions,  the  offspring  of  a  heathen 
philosophy,  which,  in  an  incipient  form,  found  their 
way  among  Christians  even  in  Paul's  time,  are  com- 
bated as  anti-Christian.  The  discovery  had  not  yet 
been  made  that  Jesus  was  not  what  His  disciples 
believed  Him  to  be  ! 

Justin  Martyr,  who  was  born  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  and  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the 
second,  quotes  in  his  writings  largely  from  certain 
books,  which  he  calls  '  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,* 
which  he  describes  as  having  been  written  by  'Apostles  • 
and  the  companions  of  Apostles ; '  and  which  he 
says  were  read  along  with  the  prophets  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Christians.     The  question  has  been  keenly  do- 
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bated  whether  these  '  Memoirs '  are  our  extant  Gospels 
or  not.  It  is  certain  that  Justin's  description  of  them 
corresponds  with  these  Gospels  —  written  by  two 
Apostles  and  two  companions  of  Apostles.  It  is  certain, 
likewise,  that  his  quotations  agree  substantially  with 
passages  in  the  Gospels.  That  our  Gospels  are  those 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  Irenieus  about  a.d.  170  or 
175  is  certain,  from  his  description  of  them  and  of 
their  authors.  And  '  it  would  require  some  degree  of 
credulity  to  believe  that  all  the  churches  everywhere 
did,  between  the  years  150  and  175,  change  the  Gospels 
which  they  read  publicly  every  Lord's-day.'  But  let 
us  suppose  that  the  identity  of  our  Gospels  and  of  the 
'  Memoirs '  quoted  by  Justin  is  not  proved,  and  that 
these  '  Memoirs  '  consequently  were  of  earlier  date — 
what  follows  ?  What  manner  of  Christ  did  Justin 
find  in  those  alleged  earlier  histories  of  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth — the  earliest,  perhaps,  of  all,  but  of  whose 
contents  we  know  nothing,  except  through  the  pages 
of  Justin  ?  Was  He  a  Christ  such  as  is  pictured  by 
those  who  say  that  He  could  have  been  only  a  man, 
though  a  very  wise  and  good  man,  a  great  religious 
genius,  or  such  a  Christ  as  we  find  pictured  in  the 
pages  of  Matthew  and  John  ?  Happily,  the  answer 
cannot  be  doubted.  Whether  the  '  Memoirs '  in  the 
hands  of  Justin  and  the  Gospels  in  the  hands  of 
Irena^us  and  in  ours  are  the  same  or  not,  the  Christ  of 
the  tivo  sets  of  hooks  is  the  same.  What  our  Gospels 
tell  us  of  the  Incarnation,  Birth,  Life,  Death,  and 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  Justin  found  in  his 
'  Memoirs.'  So  that  the  cause  of  those  who  reject  the 
supernatural  in  Christ  and  His  work,  gains  nothing  by 
settins:  aside  the  books  which  bear  the  names  of  Mat- 
thew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.     The   conclusion  from 
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their  oivn  lyrendses  is  that  there  v:ere  older  histories 
than  our  Gospels,  ivhich  represented  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  in  the  same  supernatural  lights  in  which. 
He  appears  in  the  later  hooks.  And  thus  our  judgment 
is  confirmed  that  those  extraordinary  claims  which 
Christ  asserted  are  not  the  accretions  of  a  later  age. 


The  Alogi 
and  the 
Ebionites. 


John  i.  14. 


The  names  of  the  '  Alogi '  and  the  '  Ebionites  '  are 
sometimes  invoked  in  aid  of  the  theory  that  the 
'primitive'  faith  respecting  Christ  was  purely  'Humani- 
tarian.' The  true  inference  from  what  we  know  of 
these  sects  is  just  the  opposite.  The  '  Alogi/  as  their 
name  indicates,  denied  the  logos  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  And  on  this  a 
priori  ground,  not  for  historic  reasons,  they  rejected 
all  the  writings  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  John.  But 
their  history  is  altogether  so  obscure  that  Lardner  goes 
so  far  as  to  call  the  heresy  of  the  '  Alogi '  fictitious. 
And  it  is  certain  that  whatever  exception  they  took  to 
those  Christian  Scriptures  which  set  forth  the  personal 
glory  of  Christ,  it  was  on  '  dogmatic '  grounds,  and  not 
because  of  any  doubt  respecting  the  Apostolic  origin 
of  these  Scriptures.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Ebionites,  the  extreme  section  of  which,  at  least, 
regarded  Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mar}^  Their  history,  like  that  of  the  Alogi,  is  obscure, 
but  they  were  probably  the  spiritual  descendants  of 
those  Judaisers  af>'ainst  wdiom  Paul  raised  his  voice  as 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  church  at  Colosse,  by 
speculations  which  derogated  from  the  true  ])ivinity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Ebionites  rejected  with  equal 
impartiality  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  three  (lospels 
as  well  as  the  fourth,  and  had  a  ({ospel  of  their  own, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  a  mutilated  form  of 
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the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  Among  the 
*  heretics  '  who  arose  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
there  was  scarcely  one  that  claimed  Apostolic  '  tradi- 
tion '  in  his  favour ;  while  their  occurrence,  and  the 
controversies  to  Avhich  they  gave  rise,  illustrate  the 
unanimity,  as  we  venture  to  call  it,  with  which  the 
Christian  churches  of  those  ages  accepted  the  '  suj)er- 
natural '  version  of  Christ's  person  and  claims,  as  that 
which  had  been  received  historically  from  the  first 
preachers  of  the  faith. 


PAKT    FOURTH. 
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NATURALISTIC    HYPOTHESES. 

We  have  now  to  examine  some  hypotheses  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  neutrahse  all  this  evidence. 


1.  Hypotheses  which  require  the  siiirposition  of  some 
degree  of  conscious  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  Christ 
might  be  met  with  scorn  rather  than  with  argument. 
No   writer,   worthy   of   any    consideration,   will   now 
venture  to  maintain  what  has  been  well  called  '  the 
frivolous  and  morally  revolting  theory '  wdiich  accused 
either  Christ  Himself,  or  the  Gospel  writers,  of  Ijang 
and  fraud.     '  This  theory  is  condemned   by  a  single 
question  (says  Christlieb) :  How  can  He  from  whom 
the  moral  regeneration  of  the  world  proceeded  have 
been  an  immoral  deceiver  ?     Or,  how  could  it  be  con- 
ceived as  possible  that  a  number  of  fraudulent  men 
should  be  able  to   invent  the  purest,   grandest,   and 
most  exalted  character,  the  mere  idea  of  which  far 
transcends  thelovelist  visions  of  poets,  and  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  philosophers?'     I  may  ask  again  what 
I  have  already  asked  in  substance :  How  could  one  who 
was  conscious  of  deliberate  fraud  and  imposture  from 
first  to  last,  not  only  profess  but  sustain  that  character, 
extraordinary,  apparently  at  least,  for  moral  grandeur 
and  purity,  without  a  word  or  act  or  look  that  should 
betray  its  shallowness  ?     If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
moral  impossibility,  we  have  it  here.     But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  deal   seriously  with  this  'most  clumsy 
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method '  of  accounting  for  the  self-asserted  claims  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  other  theories  Avhich 
have  been  framed  to  account  for  these  claims,  Avithout 
admitting"  their  absolute  truth,  have  to  fall  back  on 
the  supposition  oi  some  degree,  some  taint,  of  conscious 
unreality — conscious,  even  if  involuntary,  yieldini:^  to 
the  necessities  of  circumstances,  in  the  mind  of  Jesus. 
When  a  theory  fails  or  is  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  facts,  its  deficiency  has  to  be  eked  out,  and  its 
weakness  supported,  by  explanations  which  imply  an 
element  of  dishonesty  in  His  procedure.  It  was  so  in 
a  very  large  measure  in  the  old  naturalistic  interpreta- 
tion, which  saw  only  natural,  though  extraordinary, 
occurrences  in  the  reputed  miracles  of  Jesus.  It  was 
so,  less  obtrusively,  in  the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss, 
Avhich  was  invented  to  preserve  the  credit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  find  a  spiritual  essence  in  His  religion 
which  should  be  independent  of  the  supernatural 
envelope  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
element  of  dishonesty  became  again  more  prominent 
when  the  mythical  theory  was  proved  by  men,  as 
sceptical  as  Strauss  himself,  to  be  untenable,  in  parts 
baseless,  and  in  parts  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of 
acknowledged  facts.  Strauss,  it  is  well  known,  himself 
ceased  to  hold  his  original  theory  in  its  integrity,  and 
took  up  a  position  of  relentless  op})osition  to  Christ,  on 
the  ground  of  an  absolute  materialism  and  Pantheism. 
But  fragments  of  his  theory  re-appear  in  forms  and 
combinations  which  it  is  difficult  to  classify,  and  which 
vary,  with  all  the  suddenness  of  the  kaleidoscope,  in 
the  hands  of  every  new  critic.  Only  they  have  this  in 
common,  that  at  some  point  or  other  they  find  an 
clement  of  conscious  untruth  necessary  to  give  validity 
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to  their  aimiment ;  and  yet,  for  the  most  part,  they    But  lavish 
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Divine  idea.  Now,  my  argument  is  this  :  that  tliis 
element  of  conscious  untruth  is  fatal  to  any  theory 
which  adopts  it ;  that  it  is  as  the  clay  mixed  with  the 
iron  in  the  royal  dream,  rendering  it  impossible  for 
the  parts  to  cohere,  and  sure  to  cause  it  to  fall  to 
pieces  Avhen  smitten  by  the  stone  of  truth.  But  to 
make  this  clear  an  example  may  be  necessary. 

Christianity  has  a  glorious  origin,  we  are  assured  by 
Eenan.  The  high  conception  of  divinity  which  Jesus 
attained  He  did  not  owe  to  Judaism,  it  was  in  all 
parts  the  creation  of  His  own  great  mind — and  this 
conception  was  the  source  of  all  His  power.  He  was 
the  Author  of  a  great  revolution  in  Judaism,  but  He 
was  distinguished  from  the  agitators  of  His  time,  and 
those  of  all  ages,  by  His  perfect  idealism.  '  The  idea 
of  being  all-powerful  by  suffering  and  resignation,  and 
of  triumphing  over  force  by  purity  of  heart,  is  indeed 
(we  are  told)  an  idea  peculiar  to  Jesus.'  And  now, 
-eighteen  hundred  j^ears  and  more  after  His  appearance 
fimong  men,  '  His  perfect  idealism  is  the  highest  rule 
of  the  unblemished  and  virtuous  life.  He  has  created 
the  heaven  of  pure  souls,  where  is  found  what  we  ask 
for  in  vain  on  earth,  the  perfect  nobility  of  the  children 
of  God,  absolute  purity,  the  total  removal  of  the  stains 
of  the  world ;  in  fine,  liberty,  which  society  excludes 
-as  an  impossibility,  and  which  exists  in  all  its  ampli- 
tude only  in  the  domain  of  thought.  The  great 
Master  of  those  who  take  refuge  in  this  ideal  Kingdom 
of  God  is  still  Jesus.  He  was  the  first  to  proclaim 
the  royalty  of  the  mind ;  the  first  to  say,  at  least  by 
His  actions.  My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.     The 
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Him  all  that  remains  is  to  develop  it  and  render  it 
fruitful.' 


The  natural  inference  from  all  this  must  be  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  full  of  the  idea  of  being  all-powerful 
by  suffering,  and  of  triumphing  over  force  by  purity 
of  heart,  after  whom  nothing  remains  but  to  develo]> 
His  religion  of  absolute  purity  to  render  it  fruitful, 
must  Himself  have  been  consciously  pure  and  honest, 
and  prepared  to  brave  all  risks  to  Himself  and  to  His 
Kingdom,  which  purity  and  honesty  might  demand. 
Jesus  Himself  asked, '  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns^ 
or  figs  of  thistles  ? '  believing  that  every  seed  produces 
after  its  kind.  But  there  are  some  who,  rejecting  on 
some  pretence  or  other  all  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Christ,  believe  in  this  otherwise  unheard-of  miracle — 
the  origination  of  a  gloriously  pure  religion  in  a  mind 
that  was  consciously  dishonest,  and  the  establishment 
of  it  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples  by  consciously  dis- 
honest means.  I  hesitate  to  quote  the  terms  in  wdiich 
this  miraculous  j)rocess  is  described,  but  I  cannot 
venture  to  epitomise  them,  or  to  translate  them  into 
words  of  my  own. 

Rcnan  sa3's.  'The  Jesus  who  founded  the  true 
Kinofdom  of  God,  the  kin<:>-dom  of  the  meek  and 
humble,  was  the  Jesus  of  early  life — of  those  chaste 
and  pure  days  when  the  voice  of  His  Father  re-echoed 
within  Him  in  clearer  tones.  It  was  then,  for  some 
months,  perhaps  a  year,  that  God  truly  dwelt  on  the 
earth.'  'As  yet  there  were  no  Christians;  though 
Christianity  was  founded,  and,  doubtless,  it  w\as  never 
more  perfect  than  at  this  early  period.  Jesus  added 
to  it  nothing  durable  afterwards.  Indeed,  in  one  sense, 
He  compromised  it ;  for  every  movement,  in  order  to- 
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triiimpli,  must  make  sacrifices ;  wc  never  come  from 
the  contest  of  life  unscathed.  To  conceive  the  good, 
in  fact,  is  not  suliicient ;  it  must  be  made  to  succeed 
among  men.  To  accomplish  this,  less  pure  paths  must 
be  followed.  Certainly,  if  the  Gospel  was  confined  to 
some  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  it  would  be  more 
perfect,  and  would  not  now  be  open  to  so  many  objec- 
tions ;  but  would  Jesus  have  converted  the  world 
without  miracles  ?  If  He  had  died  at  the  period  of 
His  career  we  have  now  reached,  there  Avould  not  have 
been  in  His  life  a  single  page  of  wonders  ;  but,  greater 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  he  would  have  remained  unknown 
to  men ;  He  would  have  been  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
great  unknown  spirits.  Himself  the  greatest  of  all ;  the 
truth  would  not  have  been  promulgated  and  the  world 
Avould  not  have  profited  from  the  great  moral  superi- 
ority with  which  His  Father  had  endowed  Him.' 
'  Sometimes  Jesus  employed  an  innocent  artifi^ce,  which 
Joan  of  Arc  also  used.  Concealincf  the  true  source  of 
His  strength — His  superiority  over  all  that  surrounded 
Him — He  permitted  people  to  believe  that  a  revelation 
revealed  to  Him  all  secrets  and  laid  bare  all  hearts. 
It  was  thus  that  He  attracted  Nathanael,  Peter,  and 
the  Samaritan  woman.'  Speaking  of  His  last  days, 
the  same  writer  says  that  '  His  natural  gent^-cness 
seemed  to  have  abandoned  Him ;  He  was  sometimes 
harsh  and  capricious.'  But  '  it  was  not  that  His  virtue 
deteriorated ;  but  His  struofffle  for  the  ideal  a2fainst 
the  reality  became  insupportable.  Contact  with  the 
world  pained  and  revolted  Him ;  obstacles  irritated 
Him.  His  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  became  confused 
and  exasfOferated.  The  fatal  flaw  which  condenms  an 
idea  to  decay  as  soon  as  it  seeks  to  convert  man, 
applied  to  Him.     Contact  with  man  degraded  Him  to 
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their  level.  The  tone  He  had  adopted  could  not  bo 
sustained  more  than  a  few  months ;  it  was  time  that 
death  came  to  liberate  Him  from  an  endurance 
strained  to  the  utmost,  to  remove  Him  from  the 
impossibilities  of  an  interminable  path,  and  by  deliver- 
inof  Him  from  a  trial  in  dan^-cr  of  beino'  too  lon^r 
prolonged,  introduce  Him  henceforth  sinless  into 
celestial  peace.' 

AVhat  shall  we  say  to  these  things,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  read  Avithout  indignation  ?  Is  it  necessary  to 
expose  the  manifold  contradictions  of  Kenan's  dicko 
respecting  Christ  and  His  mission  ?  We  are  to 
suppose  that  a  young  Xazarcne,  a  carpenter,  self- 
educated,  self-constituted  a  Rabbi,  rose  by  some  un- 
known means  to  a  moral  elevation  which  no  man  had 
\  ever  before  attained,  became  more  '  divine,'  more  '  full 
of  God/  than  any  man  before  Him  ever  had  been ;  that 
'neither  directly  nor  indirectly  did  au}^  element  of 
Greek  culture  reach  Him ; '  that  as  little  did  He  owe 
what  He  was  and  felt  to  Judaism  ;  that  He  was  tilled 
with  the  idea  of  reo'eneratino'  the  world,  and  that 
entirely  by  moral  means  ;  and  that,  not  concealing  from 
Himself  the  terrible  storm  He  Avas  about  to  cause  in 
the  world,  the  grandeur  of  His  views  upon  the  future 
was  at  times  surprising.  Bat — the  high  tone  which 
He  thus  attained  could  be  sustained  only  for  a  few 
months !  The  '  new  spirit '  which  He  was  to  infuse 
into  humanit}',  which  was  to  renew  all  nations,  and 
which  was  to  triumph  over  all  opposition,  could  not 
bear  contact  in  His  own  person  with  the  world  for 
more  than  a  few  months,  without  beinij-  '  degraded  to 
the  level '  of  men  around  Him  !  And,  '  now  He  was 
no  longer  free ;  He  belonged  to  His  mission  and  man- 
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kind.'  He  must  use  means  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Kingxlom  which  He  was  founding,  to  secure  the  success 
of  that  Kingdom !  He  must  employ  '  artifice/  and 
pretend  to  an  omniscience  which  did  not  belong  to 
Him  !  He  must  seem  to  work  miracles  which  He  did 
not  work  !  And  it  was  thus  that  He  won  to  the  rank 
of  His  followers  devout  men  like  Nathanael,  and  honest 
men  like  Peter  !  All  which  amounts  to  this,  that  He 
cast  out  Satan  by  Satan  ;  and  what  He  refused  to  do 
when  tempted  in  the  wilderness,  He  did  before  many 
months  had  gone  by — He  fell  down  and  worshipped 
the  Prince  of  lies,  that  the  Prince  of  lies  mioiit  lend 
Him  the  aid  Avithout  which  the  kingxlom  of  truth 
could  not  be  established ! 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  re^^arcl  the  title 
assumed  by  the  institution  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  '  The 
Society  of  Jesus,'  as  an  insult  to  the  holy  name  of  the 
Founder  of  our  faith.  But  if  this  version  of  the 
personal  work  of  Christ  in  the  world  be  correct,  no 
designation  could  be  more  appropriate.  Jesus  must 
Himself  be  regarded  as  the  exemplar  of  those  who 
think  it  right  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  And 
yet  one  wonders  that  His  immediate  and  first  followers 
did  not  learn  the  lesson,  which,  if  He  did  not  teach, 
we  are  to  suppose  that  He  practised.  One  of  them, 
the  most  intimate  and  the  most  loved,  says  that  in 
this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children 
of  the  devil—'  Whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is 
not  of  God ' :  '  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.' 
'And  for  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested, 
that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.'  Who 
can  imagine  the  indignation  with  which  John  Avould 
have  resented  the  merest  suggestion,  that  his  Holy 
Master  had  descended  from  the  hii^h  level  of  Divine 
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risfhteousness    and  truth,  and   had   used   the   devil's 
weapons  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil !     Another 
of  Christ's  immediate  followers,  that  Peter,  who,  we 
are  told,  Avas  won  by  an  artitice,  Avas  so  little  conscious 
of  the  means  by  which  he  was  won,  that  he  solemnly 
charged  the  followers  of  Christ  to  put  aAvay  all  guile 
and  hypocrisies,  and  to  follow  the  steps  of  Christ,  who 
did  no  sin,  neither  was  any  guile  found  in  His  mouth. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  who,  though   not   an   immediate, 
was  a  first,  follower  of   Christ,  says  of  himself    and 
other  servants  of  the  Lord,  that  seeing  they  had  been 
charged   with   the  Christian   ministry,  they   *  fainted 
not '  in  the  face  of  difficulty  and  opposition,  but  '  re- 
nounced the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty,' — all  secret 
and  dishonourable  craft,  and  by  manifestation  of  the 
truth,  pure  from  all  alloy,  commended  themselves  to 
men's  consciences  in  the  sight  of  God.     And  yet  we 
are  to  believe  that  Paul's  Master,  Avho,  we  must  repeat, 
in  the  lano-uaf^e  of  our  critic,  had  more  of  the  Divine 
in  Him  than  Paul,  fainted  in  His  Avork  after  a  fcAv 
months'  experience  of  it,  and  condescended  to  use  '  dis- 
honest '  expedients.      The  same  Apostle,  in  another 
letter,  speaks  of  the  allegation  that  in  advocating  the 
doctrine   of   a   free  justification   of    the   sinner.    He 
sanctioned  the  maxim,  '  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,'  as  calumny  against  Him  and  blasphemy  against 
God,  and  says  Avith  emphasis  that  the  condemnation 
of  those  Avho  hold  this  maxim  is  just.     And  yet  Ave 
are   to   believe   that   Paul's   Master — but   I  Avill   not 
pursue   the  argument.      The  theory   Avhich   involves 
such  a  consequence  is  self-condemned.     Its  logic  is 
bad  enough ;  its  morality  is  Averse.     The  Society  Avhich 
calls  itself  '  of  Jesus '  is  not    of   Jesus.      Its  funda- 
mental principles  are  in  utmost  contrariety  to  Him 
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^\h.Q   did   no   sin,   neither   Avas   guile    found   in    His 
nioutli. 

Were  it  necessary  further  to  argue  the  untenable- 
ness  of  the  theory  which  requires  the  assumption  of  j 
conscious  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  Jesus  Christ,  I 
need  only  say  in  brief— (1)  That  the  mode  in  which 
Kenan  treats  the  history  of  Christ— and  his  mode  is 
substantially  that  of  others  of  the  same  school — ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  as  it  best  suits  his  purpose,  is 
irrational  and  arbitrary.  It  is  guided  by  no  principle 
but  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  everything  without 
admittinof  the  one  thinc>'  which  Christ  Himself  made 
most  essential,  His  claim  to  be  received  as  more  than 
a  prophet,  the  very  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  men. 
(2)  The  character  imagined  b}^  Renan  is  an  utter  moral 
impossibility  —  a  character  of  the  highest  possible 
purity  and  elevation,  but  suffering  corruption  through 
a  fev/  months'  conflict  with  the  world ;  and  yet,  w^hile 
thus  corrupted  (or  to  use  his  word,  '  degraded '),  still 
retaining  its  high  aims,  and  prosecuting  its  great 
mission  of  regeneration  by  a  '  compromise  '  with  the 
world's  falsehood.  We  are  familiar  with  mixed  char- 
acters,  with  the  imperfections  of  great  men,  and  with  ! 
instances  in  which  the  good  have  been  tempted  to  I 
enter  into  compromise  with  evil.  But  here  is  a  man, 
not  merely  of  superlative  goodness,  but  literally 
singularly  alone  in  his  character,  w^ithout  compeer, 
attaining  '  the  first  rank  in  the  family  of  the  Sons  of 
God,'  moved  by  the  '  Divine  '  which  is  in  Him  to  essay 
the  great  task  of  infusing  a  '  new  spirit '  into  mankind, 
3^et  falling  beneath  the  power  of  the  evil  against  which 
He  had  undertaken  His  holy  war,  and,  while  thus 
fallen,  still  remaining  the  same  mysteriously  '  Divine ' 
person  He  had  ever  been.     Fiction  startles  us  with 
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many  incongruities  of  character,  but  the  incongruity 
here  is  uni(juc.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  Christ 
as  the  greatest  Miracle  of  Christianity.  But  we  may 
henceforth  attach  a  new  meaning  to  these  words.  The 
Ciirist  which  is  compounded  and  moulded  by  the  hands 
of  Renan  Is  a  great  miracle,  or  rather  a  great  prodigy, 
but  it  is  one  before  which  we  can  no  lono'er  bow 
down  in  adoring  wonder  and  love.  (8)  The  apologies 
which  men  of  this  school  offer  for  what  is  plainly 
untruthful  and  unrighteous,  are  sufficient  to  condemn 
their  theory.  '  Every  movement  in  order  to  triumph 
must  make  sacrifices ' — moral  sacrifices,  it  is  meant. 
*  To  conceive  the  o^ood  is  not  sufficient ;  it  must  be 
made  to  succeed  amongst  men.  To  accomplish  this, 
less  pure  paths  must  be  followed.'  Without  waiting  to 
remark  on  the  self-contradiction  of  these  statements — 
for  it  is  not  the  good  that  triumjDhs  when  impure 
means  are  employed,  but  the  evil — who  does  not  see 
that  the  merest  suggestion  to  employ  falsehood  or 
hypocrisy  to  promote  His  mission  would  have  pro- 
voked from  Christ  an  immediate  and  indio-nant  '  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan'  ?  Instead  of  rendering  the 
following  of  Him  easy  by  smooth  words  and  promises, 
Jesus  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  men  coming  to 
Him  and  following  Him,  which  nothing  but  the 
strongest  moral  purpose  on  their  part  could  overcome. 
And  thus  it  was  that  He  educated  His  disciples  to  be 
of  one  mind  with  Himself,  and  prepared  not  to  count 
life  dear  to  them  in  the  service  of  the  right.  There 
was  nothing  that  drcAv  from  His  gracious  lips  words  of 
severer  condemnation  than  hypocrisy.  And  those  who 
charge  Him  with  hypocrisy,  and  then  apologise  for  it 
as  a  necessity  of  His  position,  expose  themselves  to  a 
j '  Woe,  Woe,'  more  intensely   severe  than  any  which 
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made  Scribes  and  Pharisees  tremble  of  old.  (4)  The 
only  quasi-historic  ground  for  ascribing  some  degree  of 
moral  obliquity  to  Christ  in  the  later  part  of  His 
ministry,  is  the  assumption  that  it  was  only  then  He 
put  forth  those  extraordinary  claims  which  we  are  now 
considering.  It  is  assumed  that  in  the  beginning  of 
His  ministry  His  pretension  did  not  extend  beyond 
that  of  a  wise  teacher,  and  that  He  Avas  '  carried  away 
by  the  fearful  progression  of  the  enthusiasm '  which 
He  had  excited ;  that  He  became  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  the  homage  which  was  paid  to  Him,  and 
thus  came  to  think  of  Himself  more  highly  than  He 
ought  to  think.  Apart  from  our  moral  revulsion  from 
such  a  theory,  the  assumption  is  historically  untrue. 
We  have  seen  how  that  when  He  Avas  only  twelve 
3'ears  old  He  used  words  Avhich  indicated  a  peculiar 
relation  to  God, '  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My 
Father's  business  ?  '  or,  '  Wist  ye  not  that  I  should  be 
in  My  Father's  house  ? '  And  we  have  seen  that  in 
His  very  earliest  gathering  of  disciples  He  allowed  one 
of  them  to  say  to  Him,  '  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God ; 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel.'  That  He  taught  His 
disciples  as  they  Avere  able  to  bear  it,  and  that,  as  the 
time  drew  nigh  when  '  He  should  be  received  up,'  He 
spoke  to  them  more  fully  of  Himself  and  His  relation 
to  the  Father,  Ave  knoAV.  But  in  this  Ave  see  only  His 
Avisdom.  His  last  assertion  of  Himself  Avas  so  solemn, 
and  made  in  such  solemn  circumstances,  as  Ave  have 
seen,  that  neither  our  reason  nor  our  moral  sense  Avill 
alloAV  us  to  imafane  it  to  have  been  the  climax  of  a 
course  of  '  compromise,'  into  AAdiich  He  had  been  driven 
by  his  OAvn  enthusiasm  and  the  demands  of  the  people. 
Those  Avho  can  hear  Jesus  reply  to  the  adjuration  of 
the  High  Priest  to  say  Avhether  He  Avas  the  Son  of  God, 
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'  I  am,  and  yc  shall  sec  the  Son  of  Mon  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven/  and  suppose  that  He  was  in  any  way  deceived 
or  deceivmg,  must  believe  either  that  He  Avas  at  the 
moment  literally  and  absolutely  '  beside  Himself/  or — 
but  I  will  not  put  the  alternative  in  words,  the  very 
supposition  is  too  painful  for  any  one  who  retains 
the  least  reverence  for  the  name  of  Christ. 


It  cannot  be  gravely  maintained  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  from  the  first  self-deceived — self- 
deceived  by  His  moral  enthusiasm  into  the  notion  that 
He  was  the  long  expected  Messiah.  The  result  is 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Self-deception  could  not  have 
made  Him  the  glorious  personage  He  is  universally 
confessed  to  have  been.  Renan  himself  says,  '  It  has 
not  yet  been  given  to  insanity  to  influence  seriously 
the  progress  of  humanity/  We  may  say  the  same  of 
self-deception,  if  indeed  such  self-deception  as  is 
supposed  in  this  case  be  not  insanity.  Christ's  relation 
to  the  Messianic  ideas  of  His  time,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  His  relation  to  the  Messianic  ideas  of  the  prophets 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  already  set  forth.  And 
it  may  be  concluded  with  a  confidence  which  cannot 
be  shaken,  that  the  idea  of  self-deception  utterly  fails 
to  explain  the  position  Avhich  He  assumed  and 
sustained  throughout  His  ministry. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  boasted  and  boastful 
Tubingen  theory  involves  in  it  a  charge  of  wholesale 
imposture,  not  indeed  against  Christ  personally,  but 
against  those  later  followers  of  His,  to  whom  we  arc 
supposed  to  owe  the  final  victory  of  the  imiversalism 
of   Taid   over   the   particularism    and    narrowness   of 
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Judaism  as  represented  by  other  Apostles.  The  theory 
is  based,  Ave  have  to  reepeat,  on  the  allegation  of  a 
radical  difference  in  doctrine  between  Peter  and  the 
Jerusalem  Christians  on  the  one  hand,  and  Paul  and 
his  followers  on  the  other.  Hence  there  grcAv  up  two 
antagonistic  types  of  Christianity,  two  divisions  of  the 
Church,  separate  and  unfriendl}^  to  each  other.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age. 
Then  followed  attempts  to  reconcile  the  difference  and 
to  bridge  the  gulfwhich  separated  Gentile  from  Jewish 
Pauline  from  Petrine  Christianity.  To  this  end, 
various  irenical  and  comproinising  hool's  ivere  luritten 
in  the  name  of  the  Apostles  ami  their  helpers.  In 
plainer  words,  certain  books  which  now  form  part  of 
the  New  Testament  Avere  Avritten  after  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  and  published  as  the  Avorks  of  Apostles  and 
apostolic  men  avIio  had  not  Avritten  them : — This  evil 
being  done,  these  forgeries  being  perpetrated,  that  good 
might  come,  that  is,  that  the  divisions  of  the  Christian 
Church  mio'ht  be  healed !     And   some   books   Avhich 

o 

probably  bear  the  names  of  their  true  authors,  aiming 
at  the  same  end,  sought  it  by  untruthful  means  !  A 
brief  specimen  of  the  criticism  based  on  these  assump- 
tions Avill  suffice  for  the  present  purpose. 

There  is  A'ery  much,  Pfleiderer  says,  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  ascribing  the  second  Gospel  to  Mark  as  a 
disciple  of  Paul,  not  of  Peter,  '  for  it  exhibits  plainly 
various  traces  of  Pauline  influences  and  reminiscences.' 
*  It  is  specially  indicati\'e  of  the  Pauline  EA'angelist, 
that  he  takes  the  very  Avords  Avhich  Paul  had  used  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  the  obduracy  of  the 
unbelieving  Jcavs  generally,  and  puts  them  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  as  He  complains  of  the  Avant  of  faith 
and  understanding  displayed  by  His  disciples,  Avhom 
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the  Evangelist  is  never  ^veary  of  placing,  whenever 
an  occasion  occurs,  in  the  most  unfavourable  light 
imaginable  ' — the  object  of  i\Iark  not  being  to  tell  the 
plain  truth,  but  to  exalt  Paul  and  to  depreciate  his 
brother  Apostles !  The  story  of  the  Transfiguration 
'  is  an  idealistic  narrative  for  which  the  Apocalypse 
and  the  Pauline  Christology  have  supplied  the 
elements.'  Peter  wishes  to  build  three  tabernacles  for 
the  permanent  abode  of  Moses,  Elias,  and  Christ. 
That  is,  he  desires  to  see  the  transient  and  the  per- 
manent, the  old  and  the  new,  the  letter  and  the  spirit, 
associated  for  all  time — he  knew  not  what  he  said : 
for  they  were  sore  afraid,  and  a  cloud  overshadowed 
them.  In  this  you  have  the  allegorical  illustration  of 
the  utterance  of  Paul,  '  their  minds  were  hardened,  for 
unto  this  very  day  the  same  veil  lieth  over  the  read- 
mff  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  not  beincf  revealed  that  it 
is  done  away  in  Christ.'  Descending  from  the  Mount 
the  disciples  could  not  cast  out  a  demon,  whereas  one 
who  did  not  follow  them  was  able  to  cast  out  demons. 
'  Thus  (says  Pfleiderer)  the  Pauline  Evangelist  makes 
Jesus  Himself  the  apologist  of  the  greatly  reviled 
Apostle  Paul,  who,  though  the  last  of  the  Apostles, 
had  yet  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the  rest ; 
who,  notwithstanding  their  intercourse  with  Jesus,  of 
which  they  boasted  to  Paul's  disadvantage,  were  cen- 
sured by  Jesus  Himself  as  a  faithless  generation,  with 
hardened  hearts  and  blinded  eyes.  This  was  the 
Pauline  reply,  to  the  gloritication  of  the  Twelve  in 
the  Apocalypse,  at  the  cost  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Heathen ! ' 

If  the  friends  of  Paul  might  thus  resort  to  invention, 
daring  to  put  words  into  the  lips  of  Christ  which  He 
never  uttered,  his  enemies,  the  friends  of  the  older 
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Apostles,  could  do  the  same.  And  'Jewish  Christianity, 
thus  attacked  [in  the  Gospel  by  Mark]  with  weapons 
from  the  arsenal  of  Gospel  tradition,  made  its  reply  in 
the  Gospel  by  Matthew.'  '  At  the  very  beginning  of 
the  lengthy  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  which  is  assigned 
so  prominent  a  position  as  the  programme  of  the 
labours  of  Jesus,  the  Evangelist  inserts  into  the 
materials  before  him  a  few  sentences  wdiich  contain 
luimistakably  (!)  an  allusion  to  the  Apostle  Paul : 
''  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of  these  least 
commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  shall  be  called 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  whosoever 
shall  do  and  teach  them,  he  shall  be  called  great  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  These  solemn  words  in  the 
end  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  not  Christ's  words, 
but  an  invention  to  destroy  the  influence  and  authority 
of  Paul !  '  In  the  hisfhest  dei^ree  characteristic  .  .  . 
is  the  turn  which  the  Jewish-Christian  Gospel  has 
given  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
where  Jesus  is  made  (!)  to  say,  "  Many  will  say  unto 
Me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  Ave  not  prophesied 
in  Thy  name,  cast  out  devils,  and  done  many  mighty 
works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never 
knew  you ;  depart  from  Me  ye  that  work  laivlessness."  ' 
'  We  hear  in  these  words  plainly  (says  the  Hibbert 
lecturer)  the  judgment  of  a  legalistic  Jewish  Christian 
upon  those  Paulinists  who  call  Jesus  their  Lord,  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  Him  in  exalted  language,  and 
perform  miracles  also  in  His  name,  but  who  will, 
notwithstanding  all  that,  not  be  acknowledged  by  the 
Messiah  as  His  followers,  for  the  reason  that  they 
work  laivlessness.'  But  if  the  author  of  the  first 
Gospel  could  thus  cleverly  invent  a  protest  against 
Paul  and  put  it  into  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself,  the 
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author  of  the  third  Gospel  was  not  behind  him  in 
inventiveness  and  in  courage.  He  turns  this  Jewish 
Anti-Pauhne  saying  into  one  of  a  Pauhne  Anti- Jewish 
character.  He  substitutes  the  word  aSLKia,  injustice, 
for  dvo/ila,  lawlessness,  and  thus  directs  the  saying 
against  the  Jews,  who  Avill  one  day  appeal  to  having 
eaten  and  drunk  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  and  to  His 
having  taught  in  their  streets,  but,  notwithstanding, 
shall  be  told  by  Him  to  depart  as  doers,  not  of  laivlcss- 
ness,  but  of  iniquity,  and  shall  break  forth  into 
weeping  when  they  see  people  coming  from  the  cast 
and  west,  and  north  and  south,  and  sitting  down  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  while  themselves  are 
shut  out !  The  Sermon  on  the  ]^[ount,  instead  of  being 
the  utterance  of  Christ  in  part  at  least,  is  turned  into 
a  shuttlecock  for  a  clever  game  between  contending 
parties,  a  game  in  which  truth  is  of  no  account,  and 
solemn  foretellings  of  the  Great  Judgment  are  invented 
in  the  interests  of  party  and  audaciously  put  into  the 
lips  of  Him  who  was  '  the  Truth.' 

The  theory  which  necessitates  or  adapts  such  inter- 
pretations as  these,  of  the  Gospels  and  their  contents, 
will  be  regarded  by  most  readers  as  self-condemned. 
It  is  difticult  to  suppose  that  Pfleiderer  Avas  not  con- 
scious that  he  had  reached  a  redact lo  ad  absurd lun, 
when  he  discovered,  or  followed  in  the  wake  of  those 
who  thought  they  had  discovered,  the  hand  of  an  anti- 
Paul  forger  in  some  of  the  most  remarkable  sayings  of 
Christ,  and  the  hand  of  a  pro-Paul  forger  in  another 
version  of  them.  And  one  wonders  that  when  their 
conclusions  are  calmly  surveyed  by  such  critics,  they 
do  not,  like  Fear  in  Collins's  ode,  '  back  recoil  even  at 
the  sound  themselves  have  made.'  How  a  warfiire 
carried  on,  as  the  warfare  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
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Christianity  is  alleged  to  have  been,  by  forged  and 
poisoned  Aveapons,  could  become  an  irenicum,  and 
issue  in  a  reconciliation,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  And  it 
is  with  the  relief  which  one  feels  when  he  emerges 
from  a  fog  into  sunshine,  that  we  turn  to  the  Gospels 
themselves.  They  are  their  own  witness,  written  Avith 
artless  simplicity,  by  men  Avho,  Ave  may  say,  Avere  not 
capable  of  the  hidden  and  profound  strategy  of  oppos- 
ing Avarriors,  and  Avho,  Avithout  regard  to  their  own 
fame  or  that  of  others,  cared  only  to  tell  the  truth 
concerning  their  Lord  and  Master.  If  their  representa- 
tions of  Him  and  of  His  Avords  and  deeds,  are  to  be 
rejected  or  questioned,  it  must  not  be  on  the  ground 
of  dishonesty  or  evil  intention. 

2.  The  second  hypothesis,  or  rather  class  of  hypo- 
theses, by  Avhich  it  is  sought  to  account  for  the 
personal  claims  said  to  have  been  asserted  by  Jesus 
Christ,  is  that  Avhich  supposes  that  these  claims,  and 
the  miracles  Avhich  accompany  them,  are  the  accretions 
of  a  later  age — in  f'^ict,  that  Christ  did  not  titter  the 
tvords,  and  did  not  'perform  the  vjorhs,  tltat  are 
ascribed  to  Him,  and  that  the  many  tales  of  strange 
AA^ords,  and  strange  Avorks,  found  in  the  Gospels,  sprang 
up  at  a  later  period,  one  scarcely  knoAvs  hoAV.  The 
argument  against  this  hypothesis  has  been  anticipated. 
It  has  been  shoAvn  that  the  supernatural  aspects  of 
Christ's  person  and  work  can  be  traced  to  Peter  and 
John  as  v/ell  as  to  Paul,  at  a  date  Avithin  three  or  five 
years  of  the  death  of  Christ,  so  that  there  Avas  noth- 
ing left  for  a  later  age  to  add  to  them.  AVe  insist  on 
this  as  a  historic  fact,  a  rock  on  Avhich  all  hypotheses 
of  later  accretions  are  shattered.  But  still  Ave  hear  of 
myths  and  legends  and  superstitions,  Avhich,  Avith  the 
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aid  probably  of  some  cunning  and    imposture,  pro- 
duced, as  by  magic,  or  as  by  a  superhuman  instinct,  the 
Avondcrfall}'  beautiful  character  Avhich  all  recognise  in 
the  grand  hero  of  the  Gospels.     When  the  carpenter 
of  Nazareth  proclaimed  those  moral  maxims,  which, 
through  the  form  into  which  He  cast  them,  and  the 
spirit  v/hich  He  breathed  into  them,  '  were  to  regene- 
rate the  world,'  Ave  are  told  by  one  author,  '  it  was 
only  one  llabbi  more  (it  is  true  the  most  charming  of 
all),   and   around   Him   some   young  men,   eager  to 
hear  Him,  and  thirsting  for  knowledge.'     '  We  shall 
probabl}^    never   be    able,'   says    another,  '  to    deter- 
mine   how     far    the    Great    Teacher   may,   through 
His   own    speculations,   or    misunderstood    spiritual 
utterances,  have  originated  the  supernatural  doctrines, 
subsequently  attributed  to  Him,  and  by  which   His 
whole  history  soon  became  suftused.     There  can  be 
little  doubt  [such  is  the  Rationalist  assumption]  that 
in  great  part  the  miraculous  elements  of  Christianity 
are  due  to  the  profound  and  excited  veneration  of  un- 
instructed  and   superstitious   ages,   for   the   elevated 
character  of  Jesus.     The  histor}^  of  the  world  is  not 
without  instances  of  similar  phenomena,  but  as  a  slight 
illustration  of  the  tendency  we  ma};,  in  passing,  merely 
point  to  the  case   of  the   excited   and   superstitious, 
populace  of  Lystra,  who,  with  less  reason,  are  described 
as  hailing  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  gods.     Whatever  ex- 
planation ma}'  be  given,  however,  it  is   undeniable  (!) 
that  the  earliest  teaching  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  which  can  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  histori- 
cal, is  pure  morality,  almost,  if  not  quite,  free  from 
theological  dogmas.     Morality  Avas  the  essence  of  this 
system  ;  theology  was  an  afterthought     It  is  to  the 
folloAvers  of  Jesus,  and  not  to  the  Master  Himself,  that 
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we  owe  the  supernatural  elements  so  cliaracteristic 
of  the  age  and  people.  Before  His  first  foUoiuevs 
had  ixissed  aivay,  intricate  systems  of  dogma  i 
and  niysticism  began  to  'prevail.  The  disciples  j 
who  had  so  often  misunderstood  the  teachinfj"  ofi 
Jesus  during  His  life,  piously  distorted  it  after  His  ! 
death.' 

This  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
those  vrho  will  not  believe  in  the  '  supernatural '  under 
any  conditions,  represent  the  '  beginnings '  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Jesus   did   not — could  not — have  wrought 
miracles  ;  Jesus  did  not — could  not — have  professed 
Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.     The  idea  that  He  did 
or  could  is  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment ;  there- 
fore, whatever  is  supernatural  in  the  story  of  His  life, 
"mud  he  the  product  of  a  later  period  !      Strauss's  last 
way  of  it  is  more  consistent ;  '  From  knowing  little  of 
Jesus,'  he  sa}'s  in  effect,  '  we  have  advanced   till  wx 
know  nothing ;  to  pretend  to  know  anything  carries 
us  back  to  the  old  orthodox  position  which  claims  to 
know  everything-.'     That  is,  receive  the  moral  teach- ,  ah  or  none 
ing  of  Christ  on  the  authority  of  the  Gospels,  and  you  ;  t'eacMng. 
must  receive  all  His  teaching  on  the  same  authority, 
and  therefore  Ave  had  better  receive  neither,  and  know 
nothing  !     It  is  not  merely  that  the  natural  and  super- 
natural elements  of  Christ's  life  are  inextricably  inter- 
Avoven  in  the  narratives,  but  that   even   His   moral 
teaching  has  Himself  for  its  centre.     In  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  for  example,  He  is,  as  Ave  have  already 
shoAvn,  as  supernatural  as  Avhen  He  commands   the 
winds  and  the  Avaves  into  a  great  calm.     And  yet  Ave 
cannot  accept  Strauss's  position.     We  cannot  pretend   strauss's 
to  knoAv  nothing  about  Jesus  Christ.     We  knoAv  much. 
The  Avorld  has  felt  His  poAver  and  feels  it  now,  and 
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cannot  be  persuaded  that  it  knows  not  who  and  what 
He  was. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  discuss  the  purely 
mythical  theory,  according  to  which  all  that  is  super- 
natural in  the  Gospels  grew  up  by  slow  degrees,  with- 
out conscious  or  dishonest  intention  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals— in  some  such  way  as  the  mytholog}'  of 
ancient  nations  may  be  supposed  to  have  grown — for 
the  author  of  this  theory  has,  as  one  of  his  countrymen 
has  expressed  it,  ended,  Saturn-like,  by  devouring  his 
own  offspring.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should 
formally  discuss  theories  which  have  picked  up  frag- 
ments of  the  old  'mythical,'  and  which  intermix 
legends,  superstitions,  pious  distortions,  frauds,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

The  illustration  which  we  have  quoted  from  the 
author  of  '  Supernatural  Religion '  of  the  tendency  to 
magnify  men  into  gods,  tells  clearly  against  his  own 
theory.  The  superstitious  populace  of  L3'stra  did  hail 
Paul  and  Barnabas  as  gods,  but  Paul  and  Barnabas 
rrjected  with  horror  the  Avorship  which  the  people 
would  have  ottered.  Rending  their  clothes,  and 
rushing  in  among  the  multitude,  they  declared  that 
their  mission  was  to  turn  men  from  such  vanities 
to  serve  the  living  God.  Noav  it  is  in  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  not  in  the  populace  of  Lystra,  that  we  find 
the  type  and  spirit  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  age. 
Instead  of  the  superstition  which  would  magnify  men 
into  gods,  either  unintentionally  or  by  '  pious  distor- 
tion,' the  Christian  spirit  Avas  religiously  and  intensely 
jealous  of  the  exclusive  glory  of  Him  whom  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  after  the  example  of  earlier  disciples, 
described  as  '  the  Living  God,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all   things  that  are  therein.' 
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The  apostolic  missionaries  of  the  primitive  church  did 
not  overthrow  the  idols  of  the  Roman  empire  by 
exalting  another  idol  in  their  stead,  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but  by  revealing  the  '  Living  God/  as 
manifested  to  men  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom,  and  bv 
whom,  men  found  redemption  from  guilt  and  sin. 

There  is  one  admission  made  in  the  passage  I  have 
quoted  which  may  be  used  as  an  introduction  to 
some  further  discussion  of  hypotheses  which  would 
assign  all  that  is  supernatural  in  Christ's  claims  to  a 
period  or  age  subsequent  to  Christ's  own  ministry. 
'  Before  His  first  followers  had  passed  away,  intricate 
systems  of  dogma  and  mysticism  began  to  prevail. 
TJte  discvples  who  lead  so  often  raiswnder stood  the 
teacldng  of  Jesus  during  His  life,  inoiisly  distorted 
it  after  His  death.'  The  misunderstanding  of  Christ's 
teaching  by  His  disciples,  we  may  remark  in  passing, 
was  always  in  the  direction  of  the  unspiritual  and 
temporal,  not  in  the  direction  of  the  transcendental 
and  supernatural.  But  the  important  fact  admitted  is 
that  what  this  author  calls  '  intricate  systems  of  dogma 
and  m^^sticism  '  began  to  prevail  '  before  Christ's  first 
followers  had  passed  awa}^'  It  did  not  then  require 
'  the  profound  and  excited  veneration  of  uninstructed 
and  ignorant  ages,'  as  our  author  implies  in  an  earlier 
sentence,  to  produce  'the  miraculous  elements  of 
(Christianity.'  These  elements  are,  by  his  own  admission, 
traceable  historically  to  the  lifetime  of  Christ's  personal 
followers.  The  ascription  of  them  to  'pious  distortion,' 
— the  '  pious  distorters '  being  no  other  than  such 
personal  followers  as  Peter  and  John,  and  such  others  as 
Paul — is  one  of  those  illogical  artifices  by  which  a  weak 
argument  is  helped  into  some  degree  of  plausibility. 
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Some  content  themselves  with  saying  that  the 
first  Christian  age  ivas  superstitious;  and,  saying  this, 
they  pass  by  superciliously  and  account  themselves 
very  wise.  Some  are  bold  enough  to  insist  that  the 
age  was  so  utterly  dark,  ignorant,  and  superstitious, 
that  it  w^ere  sheer  folly  to  accept  its  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  supernatural.  Even  '  the  Apostles  and 
the  Evangelists,'  says  one, '  were  men  of  like  passions, 
and  also  of  like  superstitions  with  others  of  their  time, 
and  must  be  measured  b}^  the  same  standard.' 

The  evidence  which  is  used  to  prove  the  supersti- 
tiousness  of  the  age  is  not  all  relevant.  The  Book  of 
Tobit,  for  example,  written,  according  to  Ewald,  350 
years  before  Christ,  is  appealed  to — as  if  a  book  written 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  could  prove  the  state  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  !  The  appeal  to  the 
'  Book  of  Enoch '  is  more  legitimate,  because  it  may 
be  regarded  as  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  time 
of  Christ,  whether  before  or  after.  But  what  needs  to 
be  proved  is  that  the  fables  and  fancies  of  this  book 
reflected  popular  superstition. 

The  existence  of  superstition  or  superstitiousness, 
however,  all  over  the  world  in  the  time  of  Christ,  need 
not  be  denied.  What  is  overlooked  or  forgotten  is 
that  the  age  was  as  distinguished  for  its  scepticism  as 
for  its  superstition.  '  It  was  an  age  in  which  men, 
disgusted  with  the  old  superstitions,  the  hollowness 
and  absurdity  of  which  they  had  discovered,  were 
rather  ready  in  too  many  instances  to  reject  the  super- 
natural altogether.'  In  the  contemporaneousness  of 
superstition  and  scepticism  there  is  nothing  strange  ; 
they  are  often  found  in  the  same  person. 

Turning  to  the  Cfospels  we  find  more  evidence  of 
scepticism  than  of  credulity.     Christ's  miracles   were 
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witnessed  and  scanned  by  the  most  hostile  eyes.  The 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Zealots,  whose  character  in 
Josephus  accords  entirely  with  their  character  in  the 
Gospels,  all  opposed  Him  resolutely,  but  on  sepa- 
rate grounds  peculiar  to  each  sect ;  and  they  Avould 
have  exulted  in  the  discovery  of  any  flaw  in  His  words 
and  Avorks.  But  such  flaw  was  never  found.  This 
has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  question  whether  the 
superstition  and  ignorance  of  the  age  was  such  as  to 
discredit  any  evidence  that  can  be  furnished  of  the 
performance  of  genuine  miracles  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Jesus  Christ  was  surrounded  everywhere  by  sharp- 
sighted  and  malicious  enemies,  and  nowhere  by  any 
class  who  were  predisposed  by  superstition  or  other- 
wise to  admit  His  claims,  and  to  follow  Him.  So  that 
if  there  be  positive  evidence  that  He  wrought  miracles, 
the  character  of  the  age  forms  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  listen. 

More  than  this — the  darker  you  make  your  picture 
of  the  age — the  more  you  insist  on  the  '  dense  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  of  the  mass  of  the  Jevv^s,'  and 
even  '  of  the  most  educated  and  intelligent  part  of  the 
community ' — the  more  manifest  you  make  it  that 
neither  Jesus,  nor  the  Gospel  narratives  of  His  life,  are 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit  of  their  age.  Great  men  are 
usually  regarded  as  representative  men,  embodying  in 
a  visible  form,  and  proclaiming  in  an  audible  tone,  the 
instincts  and  aspirations,  which  are  semi-dormant  in 
the  hearts  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  their  epoch. 
'  Hence  their  history  is  a  glass  in  which  humanity 
finds  itself  reflected ;  it  is  the  echo  of  the  world's 
voice.'  But  Jesus  Christ  did  not  reflect  the  humanity 
of  His  age,  and  did  not  echo  its  voice,  not  even  that 
of  the  '  noblest  and  best '  of  its  people.     '  He  was  a 
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unique  figure,'  as  !Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  acknowledges ; 
*  not  more  unlike  all  His  precursors  than  all  His  fol- 
lowers, even  those  who  had  the  direct  benefit  of  His 
teaching.'  AVhcnce  this  unique  figure  in  the  history 
of  mankind  .'  this  embodiment  of  an  'ideal  excellence,' 
which  Mr.  Mill  cannot  lind  either  in  the  *  God  of  the 
Jews,'  or  in  the  '  God  of  Nature  ? '  He  existed  in 
a  dark  and  superstitious  age — did  that  dark  and 
superstitious  age  produce  Him  ?  What  concourse  of 
moral  atoms  can  account  for  this  most  supernatural 
phenomenon  ?  Is  it  not  itself  '  a  sign  and  a  wonder  ' 
transcendino-  the  oivino'  of  si^ht  to  the  blind,  or  even 
the  raising  of  the  dead  ?  Signs  such  as  the  latter 
have  been  wroui^ht,  or  are  said  to  have  been  wrought, 
by  other  men  divinel}'  endowed,  but  imagination  itself 
has  not  surrounded  a  second  name  with  the  halo  of 
perfection  and  sinlessness.  And  3'et  He  belonged  to  a 
dark  and  superstitious  age. 

Now  as  to  the  narrative  of  His  life.  If  the  a^^e 
furnished  witnesses  who  were  capable  of  giving  us  the 
picture  of  this  wonderful  character — capable  of  bearing 
testhnony  to H'thLsclf — Avhy, notwithstanding  anything 
that  can  be  said  of  its  superstitiousness,  should  it  not 
be  capable  of  furnishing  witnesses  capable  of  bearing 
testimony  to  His  works?  It  required  less  under- 
standing and  penetration  to  appreciate  and  narrate 
works  which  were  visible  to  the  eye,  than  so  to  appre- 
ciate the  profound!}'  spiritual,  and,  in  a  sense  which  all 
would  admit,  divine  character  of  Jesus,  as  to  be  able 
to  convey  to  us  the  impression  of  its  '  unparalleled 
elevation  and  purity.'  And  the  age  which,  by  whatever 
means,  has  preserved  to  us  the  precious  legacy  of  the 
knowledge  of  that  character,  could  by  the  same  means 
preserve  to  us,  untainted  by  superstition,  the  know- 
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lodge  of  uny  outward  facts  in  whicli  it  manifested  itself 
to  mankind.  It  is  admitted  by  a  strenuous  anti-super- 
natural writer  that  '  the  reli^fious  feelino'  which 
influenced  the  composition  of  the  Scripture  narratives 
of  miracles,  naturally  led  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that 
was  puerile  and  ignoble  in  the  traditions  preserved 
respecting  the  Great  Master.'  This  admission  is  itself 
sufiicient  answer  to  the  charge  of  superstition.  Super- 
stition would  have  surrounded  the  miracles,  as  m3'tho- 
logical  miracles  always  are  surrounded,  with  the 
puerile  and  ignoble.  Those  who  handed  down  the 
story  of  Christ  were  not,  it  is  evident,  '  incurably 
incapacitated '  for  being  witnesses  of  the  purest  and 
noblest  life  ever  lived.  But  they  were  incapable  of 
inventing  or  imagining  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  that 
life.  And  the  only  sufiicient  explanation  of  the 
Gospels  is  their  own  :  '  That  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard  declare  we  unto  you.' 

The  question  returns  and  must  be  urged  :  If  it  is  to 
the  superstition  of  the  age  we  owe  the  supernatural  in 
the  person  of  Christ  and  in  the  reported  doings  of 
Christ,  is  it  to  the  same  superstition  we  owe  the  glorious 
character  of  Christ,  the  wonder  of  believers  not  more 
than  of  unbelievers,  and  that  perfect  and  final  develop- 
ment of  morality  which  we  find  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?  *  Has  the  Divinest  purity  been  born  of 
the  uttermost  human  corruption  ?     Have  the  loftiest 


*  'For  three  decades,'  says  Professor  Delitzscb,  'I  have  busied 
myself  with  the  history  and  literature  of  the  people  from  among 
whom  Christ  sprang,  and  lam  ever  more  and  more  convinced  that 
the  connection  of  His  times  with  the  circumstances  of  His  life  will 
never  explain  that  which  He  was  and  that  which  He  became  to 
the  world.' — 'Jewish  Artisan  Life.' 
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1  e chics  possible  for  man  been  begotten  of  grovelling 
superstition  ?     Or,  if  it  be  held  that  the  supernatural 
in  the  primitive  conception  of  (Christ  and  His  work 
may  be  eliminated  from  the  (jospels  and  still  leave  us 
the  Divine  character  without  the  Divine  Person,  and 
the    superhuman    morals    without    the    superhuman 
j  authority,  how  comes  it  that  the  pure  and  the  impure, 
j  the  enlightened  and  the  superstitious,  flow  together,  as 
'  the  Arve  and  the  Rhone  do  for  a  short  distance,  with- 
out  intermingling  ?     But,  in  fact,  they  do  not  thus 
flow  together  side  by  side,  clearly  distinguishable  like 
j  these  rivers.     From  the  very  flrst,  from  what  we  may 
I  call  the  point  of  junction,  they  are  completely  inter- 
I  mingled — the  natural  and  the   supernatural  become 
I  one.      You   may   reject   the   whole,  but   there   is  no 
I  process  by  Avdiich  you  can  separate  them. 
•Moral        I      Nor  could  cvcu  the  'Moral  Christianity,'  which  is 
ity'from     .  cxtollcd  by  unbelicvcrs  at  the  cost  of  the  supernatural, 
li.m.  come   out   oi   a  siiperstitwus   JNazareth.      ihere   are 

I  moral  improbabilities  as  well  as  physical.  That  a 
system  such  as  Christ's  confessedly  is,  should  originate 
in  the  self-taught  and  self-cultured  soul  of  a  Xazarene 
carpenter,  one  of  the  '  mass  of  the  Jews '  whose  '  ignor- 
ance and  superstition'  are  said  to  be  so  dense  that 
words  can  scarcely  describe  them,  is  such  an  improba- 
bility— as  great,  we  have  argued,  as  any  that  can  be 
alleged  against  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel.  Most  im- 
probable, likewise,  the  fact  would  seem  that  never 
once  in  the  world's  history  have  'the  noblest  and  best 
of  mankind,'  even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
produced  anything  to  compare  with  the  system  of  the 
(■(.ntraiyto  Xazarcnc.  In  the  terms  of  Hume's  ar^-ument  aii'ainst 
miracles,  we  might  say  that  all  this  is  'contrary  to  ex- 
})erience.'    And  contrary  to  all  experience  it  is,  and  it 


experience. 
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is  not  true,  that  such  a  man,  even  apart  from  the  super- 
natural that  is  ascribed  to  Him,  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  such  an  age,  or  could  have  arisen  except  by 
the  operation  of  laws  and  causes  unknown  to  '  nature.' 
The  argument  which  ascribes  to  the  superstition  of 
the  age  the  faith  of  the  earliest  known  Christianity  in 
the  divine  nature  and  functions  of  the  Christ,  has 
force  only  so  long  as  its  assertions  are  vague  and 
nebulous.  When  we  resolve  it  into  its  elements,  it 
vanishes  like  mist.  It  would  be  no  diti^icult  thing  to 
p>rove  that  our  own  age  is  superstitious.  We  boast  of 
our  philosophy  and  our  science,  and  there  are  many 
who  glory  even  in  their  scepticism.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  rife  among  us  follies  as  gross  as  ever 
were  held  or  perpetrated  by  Eastern  magicians  among 
the  superstitious  populace  of  heathen  Rome.  And  I 
these  are  not  confined  to  the  lower  strata  of  society.  | 
Amonof   other   and   better   educated   classes,  Ave  find  ,  snpersti 

"  '  '  tio.i  and 

superstitions  which  may  well  make  us  blush  for  the  culture. 
boasted  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Witness  the  pilgrimages  from  even  British  shores, 
headed  by  English  nobles  and  men  of  the  highest  \ 
English  culture,  to  La  Salette  and  Paray-le-Monial.  . 
Shall  we  on  this  account  denounce  the  '  age '  as  credu- 1 
lous  and  superstitious,  and  therefore  capable  of  any  | 
foil}',  even  to  the  extent  of  tiu^ning  men  into  gods  ?  | 
Generalisations  of  this  sort  are  misleading.     The  age  ;  The  present 

.  .     age  both 

is  superstitious,  and  it  is  enlightened;  it  is  an  age  of   sceptical 
faith  and  of  scepticism.     Which  is  the  stronger  power  ,  credulous. 
which  is  the  predominant  characteristic,  who  can  say  ? 
Or  if  one  ventures  to  pronounce  a  judgment,  should  j 
he    forget    that   what    he    deems    the    predominant 
characteristic  is  not  the  only  characteristic  of  the  age, 
that  it  is  not   universal,  and  that  there  are  classes 
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whose  spirit  and  action  are  not  to  be  confounded  witli 
the  spirit  and  action  of  the  greater  number  ? 
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Carrying  with  us  this  simple  consideration,  let  us 
look  at  the  men  who  rej^resent  to  us  the  earliest 
Christianity  of  which  we  have  any  historic  know- 
ledge. Were  they  superstitious  men  ?  What  signs  of 
superstition  can  be  traced  in  the  lives  and  writings  of 
Peter,  John,  and  Paul  ?  To  appeal  to  their  belief  in 
the  miracles  and  personal  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to 
beg  the  question.  There  are  those  who  regard  faith  in 
God  and  His  Providence  as  a  superstition.  But  the 
ver}^  questions  at  issue  are,  whether  there  is  a  God 
and  a  Providence,  whether  Jesus  was  God  manifested 
in  the  flesh,  and  whether  He  wrought  miracles  while 
He  was  known  amonc*'  men  as  a  man.  And  what  we 
want  to  discover  is  whether  the  ancient  Christians 
were  infected  by  such  a  spirit  of  crcdulousness  or 
superstition  as  may  fairly  subject  their  faith  in  Christ 
to  suspicion,  and  even  account  for  the  great  delusion 
under  which  they  came  to  regard  Him  whom  they 
knew  as  a  man,  and  who  never  professed  to  be  more, 
as  very  God.  We  ask  for  the  evidence  that  they  were 
the  victims  of  any  such  spirit.  Their  writings  arc 
calm  and  sober,  with  much  of  close  argument,  full  of 
clear  and  lofty  thoughts  respecting  God  and  the 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  Avhicli  alone  He  accepts. 
They  were  not  beside  themselves  through  superstition 
or  any  other  evil  and  morbid  artection.  '  I  will  pray 
with  the  s])irit,'  says  one  of  them,  '  and  I  will  pra}'  with 
the  understanding  also  ;  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and 
I  will  sini-^  with  the  understandino-  also.  ...  I  had 
rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  that  by 
my  voice  T  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand 
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words  in  an  unknown  tonoTie.'  This  is  the  lano-nao^c  of  a 
man  who  could  not  tolerate  dreaminess  in  thinking,  who 
Avalked  in  li^ht,  and  whose  mission  v/as  to  enlicfhten 
others.  '  Be  not  children  in  understanding,'  he  said  to 
his  converts ;  '  in  understanding  be  men.'  If  ever  a 
man  was  free  from  the  spirit  of  superstition,  it  was 
Saint  Paul. 

The  iirst  missionaries  of  Christianity  came  into  con- 
tact and  collision  with  the  superstitions  of  their  age 
wherever  they  travelled,  not  merely  in  the  persons  of 
the  common  heathen  people  who  were  '  carried  away 
unto  dumb  idols,'  but  in  the  persons  of '  vagabond ' 
Orientals,  chiefly  Jews,  wdio  made  merchandise  of  men 
by  the  practice  of  magical  arts.  These  sorcerers  or 
magicians  recomised  in  the  doctrine  of  Paul  not  an 
allied  or  kindred  power,  but  one  of  the  utterest 
hostility.  There  is  an  obvious  parallel  between  the 
demoniacs  who  are  reported  in  the  Gospels  as  saying, 
'  Let  us  alone  ;  what  have  we  to  do  with  Thee,  Thou 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  Art  Thou  come  to  destroy  us  ? ' 
and  men  like  Elymas  and  the  seven  sons  of  Sceva,  v^^ho 
saw  in  the  Christian  preaching  a  divino  power  which 
had  come  to  destroy  their  craft  and  the  superstition 
on  which  it  flourished.  These  men  were  right.  The 
doctrine  which  Paul  preached  respecting  Christ,  in- 
stead of  being  a  superstition  or  the  fruit  of  super- 
stition, w\as  the  very  death  of  superstition,  the  Avorld's 
redemption  from  its  idols,  and  from  all  that  Avas 
debasing  and  corrupting,  as  w^ell  as  puerile  and  ignoble, 
in  the  world's  mythologies. 

The  knowledge  of  (lod  has  ever  been  the  most 
effective  destroyer  of  superstition.  It  was  so  of  old. 
'  Thus   saith   the    Lord,    learn   not   the    way   of  the 
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heathen,  and  be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven  : 
for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  them.'  Thus  wrote 
Jeremiah.  The  signs  of  the  heavens,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  comets  and  eclipses,  have  been  the  occasion 
of  superstition  and  superstitious  fears  to  the  heathen, 
both  civilised  and  uncivilised.  The  army  of  Alexander 
before  the  battle  of  Arbela  Avas  so  frightened  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  that  the  soldiers,  deeming  it  a  sign 
that  the  gods  were  displeased  at  the  enterprise  of  their 
leader,  refused  to  proceed  on  their  march  from  the 
Tigris,  till  assured  by  the  Egyptian  soothsayers  that 
the  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  an  omen  of  peculiar  evil 
to  their  enemies,  the  Persians.  History  is  full  of  tales 
of  this  character.  Science,  by  expounding  natural 
lavvTS,  undermines  fantastic  and  superstitious  interpre- 
tations of  natural  phenomena.  But  many  tribes  are 
so  low  that  they  have  no  ear  to  listen  to  the  interpre- 
tations of  science.  And  it  is  only  when  their  ear  is 
opened,  and  their  heart  moved,  by  religion,  that  they 
become  amenable  to  the  forces  of  reason  and  science. 
The  Christian  faith  is  now,  as  of  old  in  the  days  of  its 
first  preachers,  the  mightiest  deliverer  of  men  from 
superstition,  not  only  by  making  known  to  them  the 
rule  of  God  over  nature,  but  by  inspiring  them  with 
the  contidence  of  children  in  their  Father  in  heaven. 

4.  The  hypothesis  which  accounts  for  the  concep- 
tions of  the  early  Christians  respecting  the  supernatural 
person  and  work  of  Christ  by  ascribing  them  to  the 
superstition  of  the  age,  becomes  untenable  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  demanded  of  it  that  it  shall  be  definite.  The 
allegation  is  not  only  that  the  age  was  superstitious, 
hilt  it  2Vc('S  an  age  given  to  deify  men  and  to  invest 
them  with  sn per nri fund  pofcei's.     This,  too,  like  the 
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more  general  charge  of  superstition,   dissolves    into 
vapour  when  closely  examined. 

That  the  Roman  emperors  did  demand  for  them- 
selves, and  for  some  others,  divine  honours,  is  well 
known.  Tacitus  tells  us  of  a  city  which  was  deprived 
of  its  freedom  for  being  unwilling  to  worship  Augustus. 
Dollinger  reckons  hfty-three  apotheoses  between  that 
of  Ccesar  and  that  of  Diocletian,  fifteen  of  which  were 
those  of  ladies  belonging  to  the  imperial  family.  Not 
a  few  of  those  thus  deified  were  monsters  of  lust  and 
cruelty.  '  Caligula,'  says  Froude,  '  was  a  savage,  and  he 
knew  it.  When  they  told  him  he  was  a  god,  in 
grotesque  mockery  of  himself  and  his  instructors,  he 
challenged  Jupiter  Capitolinus  to  fight,  and  Jupiter 
not  responding,  he  took  the  head  from  his  statue  and 
replaced  it  with  his  own.  He  stood  on  the  temple 
steps  and  bade  the  people  pray  to  him.  He  appointed 
a  chapter  of  priests  to  offer  sacrifices  to  him,  the 
choicest  that  could  be  found,  and  either  in  servility  or 
in  the  same  spirit  of  wild  riot,  the  patricians  contended 
for  the  honour  of  admission  to  the  extraordinary 
order.'  There  is  no  proper  analogy  betAveen  such 
apotheoses  and  the  Incarnation  in  which  the  first 
Christians  believed.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
the  citizens  of  Rome  who  bowed  down  before  their 
emperors  as  gods,  did  not  believe  that  they  were  gods. 
The  homage  was  rendered,  not  to  the  divine,  but  to 
the  despotic.  And,  as  Doctor  Liddon  says,  '  animal 
indulgence  and  intellectual  scepticism  must  have 
killed  out  the  sense  of  primary  truths  which  nature  i 
and  conscience  had  originally  taught,  before  imperial  | 
Rome  could  feel  no  difficulty  in  decreeing  temples 
and  altars,  to  such  samples  of  our  race  as  were  not  a 
few  of  the  men  who  successively  filled  the  throne  of  the 
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CVesars.'  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Christians. 
They  were  content  to  die  rather  than  bnrn  one  grain 
of  incense  on  the  altar  of  tlie  mii»'htiest  Ciesar.  Witness 
the  well-known  story  of  the  aged  Polycarp. 

The  reason  why  Koman  Christians  worshipped 
Christ,  Avhile  they  refused  to  worship  C;esar,  was  not, 
I  however,  that  the  character  of  the  one  was  beautifully 
pure  while  the  character  of  the  other  was  vile  and 
corrupt,  but  that  the}^  regarded  the  One  as  very  God 
Incarnate,  while  they  regarded  the  other  as  only  a  man. 
The  spirit  which  appreciated  the  sinless  purity  of  the 
Christ,  and  saw  in  it  the  sign  of  a  higher  personality 
than  the  merely  human,  was  a  spirit  not  likely  to  con- 
found the  human  and  the  divine,  or  to  be  betrayed 
into  the  idolatry  of  worshipping  the  human  as  divine. 
'  The  Church  Avith  her  eye  upon  the  King  Eternal, 
Immortal,  Invisible,  could  never  have  raised  Jesus  to 
the  full  honours  of  divinity  had  He  been  merely  man. 
And  Christianity  from  the  first  has  proclaimed  herself, 
not  the  authoress  of  an  apotheosis,  but  the  child  and 
product  of  an  incarnation.' 

How  far  the  alleged  tendency  of  the  age  to  deify 
man  fails  to  account  for  the  Godhead  ascribed  to 
Christ  by  His  first  followers,  becomes  more  palpable 
when  we  remember  that  these  followers  were  JeAvs. 
'  The    spccitic    distinction    of    Judaism,'   says    Baur, 
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'markincf  it  off  from  all  forms  of  heathen  relici'ious 
belief  whatever,  is  its  purer,  more  refined,  and  mono- 
theistic conception  of  God.  From  the  earliest  antiquity 
downwards  this  was  the  essential  basis  of  the  Old 
Testament  religion.'  And  it  is  well  known  that  from 
the  time  of  the  ]^>abylonish  captivity,  the  Jewish  people 
were  thoroughly  purged  of  those  idolatrous  proclivities 
which  had   often  betrayed  them  into  apostacy  from 
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Jehovah.     At   no   iDenod  of  their   history  was  their    After  the 

\  ••11  '  -1  Babvlouis 

spirit  more  intensely  anti-idolatroiis,  more  intolerant 
of  anything  that  bore  the  semblance  of  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  prerogatives  of  the  one  Living  God,  than 
in  the  age  of  Christ's  appearance  among  them.  The 
Nazarene  cannot  say,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,' 
without  exciting  the  eager  cry,  '  Who  can  forgive  sins 
but  God  only  ? '  The  utterance  of  words  which  seem 
to  claim  equality  with  God,  is  at  once  provocative  of 
tumult,  and  endangers  His  life.  And  when  other 
charges  against  Him  fail  to  interest  or  move  the  popu- 
lace, the  charge  of  blasphemy,  in  that  He  has  called 
Himself  the  Son  of  God,  awakens  a  fanaticism  which 
Avill  be  satisfied  with  nothini*-  but  His  death. 

The  Jews  of  Christ's  day  went  even  beyond  their 
Scriptures  in  their  jealous}'  of  everything  that  could, 
by  the  most  distant  inference,  be  construed  as  affecting 
the  glory  of  the  Godhead.  '  If  there  is  an  acknow- 
ledged fact  in  our  day,'  says  De  Pressense,  '  it  is  that 
the  idea  of  God  had  undergone  a  wide  modification 
among  the  JeAvs  in  the  time  preceding  the  Christian 
era,  not  only  at  Alexandria  where  Platonic  influence 
predominated,  but  also  in  Palestine.  There  was  a 
deeper  impression  than  ever  of  the  incomprehensible- 
ness  of  God.  He  was  removed  to  an  inaccessible 
height.  To  judge  from  the  Talmud,  Gamaliel  seems 
to  have  expressed  himself  more  decidedly  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  on  the  impossibility  of  our  knowing 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Almighty.  The  conclusion 
from  this  incomprehensibleness  of  God  Avas  that  He 
could  not  reveal  Himself  to,  nor  have  any  direct  com- 
munication with,  man.  Thus  the  numerous  instances 
of  Theophany  in  the  Old  Testament  became  a  scandal, 
and  the  sacred  narratives  Avere  unscrupulously  mani- 
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piilatcd  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  this  new 
theory ;  wherever  the  text  .spoke  of  a  direct  manifesta- 
tion of  God,  an  angel  was  substituted,  or  the  sacred 
cloud,  which  Avas  called  the  Shekinah.  This  tendency, 
so  marked  in  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint,  is  not 
less  evident  from  the  Targums,  which  date  from  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Thus  when  Jacob 
exclaims  that  he  has  seen  the  Lord  face  to  face, 
Onkelos  makes  him  say,  '  I  have  seen  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  face  to  face.'  AVhcre  the  text  runs,  '  They  saw 
the  God  of  Israel,'  the  paraphrase  renders  it,  '  They 
saw  the  glory  of  God.  .  ,  .'  The  inference  is,  that 
the  Shekinah  was  designed  to  obviate  the  scandal  of 
a  direct  Thcophany. 

'The  Targums  set  aside  no  less  scrupulously  all 
assimilation,  even  the  most  distant,  between  man  and 
Deity.  Thus  when  God  says,  after  Adam  had  eaten  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  '  He  is  become  as  one  of  us,' 
Onkelas  modifies  the  text  thus,  'l]ehold  Adam  is 
unique  in  the  world.'  The  commentator  is  scandalised 
at  the  words  of  the  serpent  to  Eve,  '  Ye  shall  be  as 
gods,'  and  makes  him  say,  '  Ye  shall  be  as  happy  as 
princes.'  This  marked  repugnance  to  everything  that 
tends  to  an  approximation  between  humanity  and 
Deity  is  very  significant.  '  The  personal  and  corporeal 
appearances  of  Deity,'  says  ^[.  Reuss, '  did  not  accord 
with  a  speculative  theory  which  was  already  Avidely 
developed.'  Assuredly  the  distance  was  great  between 
such  a  point  of  view,  and  the  pre-eminent  instance  of 
Theophany — the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.' 

"We  can  now  judge  what  the  predisposition  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  was.  It  was  not  to  deify  man,  but 
to  shrink  from  the  very  idea  of  a  man  being  God. 
The  tendency  of  their  age,  the  Jewish  tcndcnc}^  of  the 
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a^c^e,  was  not  to  accept  readily  the  notion  that  God 
might  come  down  in  the  hkeness  of  man,  but  to 
surround  Him  with  a  hedi^-e  of  exchisiveness  which 
even  He  could  not  pass. 

The  hypothesis  which  ascribes  the  '  Deification '  of  The  cieifica 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  thus  at  fault  at    at  fault  at 
every   point.      It   assumes    that   Jesus   wrought    no    ^^"^^'''''^• 
miracles,  and  that  He  did  not  rise  from  the   dead,  i 
The  reality  which  the  disciples  saw  Avith  their  eyes,    His 
and  heard  with  their  ears,  was  purely  natural — it  was    notliimit- 
a  good  man,  wise  above  His  fellows,  filled  with  zeal    ^^~  ^ ' 
for  God  and  for  humanit}^,  struggling  with  the  corrup- ' 
tions  of  the  age,  and  at  last  crushed  by  the  over- 
whelming  power   of  a  Sadducean  priesthood  and  a 
heathen  government.      And  we  are  to   believe  that  j 
within   a  very   few  3^ears   this   good  man,  who   had 
utterly  failed  to  regenerate  His  nation — crucified,  dead^  ! 
iind  buried — is  worshipped  by  those  who  had  seen  Him  > 
perish  helplessly  on  the  cross ;  and  is  preached  to  the 
world  as  one  who  has  a  right  that  every  knee  should 
bow  to  Him  and  every  tongue  confess  that  He  is  uni- 
versal Lord — and  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I 
His  disciples  had  something  like  horror  at  the  idea  of ' 
exalting  man  into  God.    Is  this  credible  ?    The  verdict  | 
which  commonsense  pronounces  on  this  hypothesis  is 
not  merely  '  not  proven,'  but  '  contrary  to  evidence.' 

If  the  miracles  of  Christ   were   admitted,  if   that    rf  ni-' 

1  -» r  c    m  i^  '  miracles 

istrange  scene  on  the  Mount  oi  Iranstiguration  was  were 
accepted  as  historical,  if  it  was  believed  that  He  rose 
from  the  dead  and  disappeared  supcrnaturally  from 
the  midst  of  His  disciples  on  Mount  Olivet,  there  would 
be  some  show  of  reason  for  saving,'  that  the  wonderinc^ 
imagination  of  His  disciples  magnified  a  mysterious  man 
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into  a  God.  There  Avould  still,  indeed,  be  evidence  that 
this  is  not  the  true  explanation  of  the  "worship  offered 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  their  Master.  But  the 
explanation  would  be  superficially  plausible.  But  tlie 
one  thing  needed  to  give  even  a  superficial  plausibility 
to  the  explanation  is  wanting.  The  miracles  which 
might  have  misled  the  disciples  into  an  over-estimate, 
of  their  Master,  the  stories  of  heavenly  voices,  the 
resurrection  and  ascension,  Avhich  might  have  con- 
firmed the  disciples  in  their  mistaken  over-estimate, 
are  themselves,  we  are  told,  myths  or  fictions.  They 
cannot  then  be  the  foundation  on  Avhich  Peter,  John, 
and  Paul  built  the  grand  structure  of  the  Incarnation. 
They  cannot  be  the  occasion  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
ceptions which  these  representatives  of  primitive 
Christianity  entertained  respecting  the  personality  of 
C'hrist.  So  far  from  being  in  any  sense  the  cause 
of  these  conceptions,  they  sprang,  all  of  them 
—  all  forms  of  supernatural,  all  alleged  super- 
natural deeds  and  occurrences  —  from  the  same 
root  or  source.  The  supernatural  ascribed  to  Christ 
while  He  lived,  and  the  Deity  ascribed  to  Him  when 
He  was  gone,  do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect :  they  are  both  the 
effects  of  one  cause,  the  superstition  of  the  age  1 
Can  this  be  true  ? 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  for  a  moment,  that  on  this 
hypothesis  the  only  reality  out  of  which  the  disciples 
made  the  God  Incarnate  whom  they  preached  among 
all  nations,  was  a  man,  who  never  professed  to  be  more 
than  a  man ;  too  devout  to  dream  of  professing  to  be 
more ;  a  Nazarenc  by  birth,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  only 
superlatively  wise  and  intolerant  of  the  corruptions  of 
His  age.  And  the  disciples  who,  without  any  visible  show 
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of  reason,  out  of  this  mere  man  made  for  themselves  a 
God,  were  men  who  had  grown  up  m  an  atmosphere 
the   most    unfavourable    to    such    a   process,   whose 
education    and   learning   made    such   a   process   ab- 
horrent   to    their    strongest    and    deepest    religious 
feelings.     Godet,  after  remarking  that  the  formula — 
'  Those  who  call    on    the   name    of   the    Lord ' — Avas 
only  a  reproduction  of  that  by  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment designated  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  simply 
substitutinof  the  name  of  Jesus  for  that  of  Jehovah, 
says,    '  Now,    let    us    recall    the    austerity    of    the 
Israelitish  monotheism ;    of    that    monotheism    with 
which  the  Apostles  and  first    believers  were  imbued 
from  their  cradle,  and  the  merciless  severity  oi  which   monotheism 
was  the  reason  of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  by  the 
Sanhedrim  ;  let  us  reflect  on  the  almost  insurmountable 
moral  difficulty  wdiicli  must  have  been  therein  con- 
tained for  men,  brought  up  under  the  empire  of  such 
a  principle,  to  recognise  as  Avorthy  to  be  invoked  and 
adored,  a  being  with  whom  they  had  familiarly  lived, 
travelled,  eaten,  and  drunk,  and  whom  they  had  seen 
die;  and  we   will  feel  that   the   Israelitish  believers 
never  could  have  risen  to  such  a  faith,  if  there  had  not 
issued  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Himself  precise  declara- 
tions on  this  point,  such  as  those  which  are  presented 
to  us  in  the  fourth  Gospel.' 

More  than  this.  '  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  by  His  own 
teaching,'  as  Canon  Liddon  remarks,  '  had  made  such 
an  apotheosis  of  Himself  [as  that  alleged]  impossible. 
He  had,  as  no  teacher  before  Him,  raised,  expanded, 
spiritualised,  man's  idea  of  the  life  and  nature  of  the 
Great  Creator.  Baur  has  remarked  that  this  higher 
exhibition  of  the  solitary  and  uncommunicable  life  of 
God  is  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the  very  Gospel,  the 
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special  object  of  -svliich  is  to  exhibit  Christ  Himself  as 
the  Eternal  AVord  made  flesh.  Indeed,  God  Avas  too 
vividly  felt  to  be  a  living  presence  by  the  early 
Christians  to  be  transformed  by  them  upon  occasion 
into  a  decoration  which  might  wreathe  the  brow  of 
any,  though  it  were  the  highest  human  virtue.' 

The  spirit  of  the  age,  we  are  now  justified  in  saying, 
the  ^^^  "^ :  ^^  ^^^*  '"^^  ^^  affected  the  followers  of  Christ,  instead  of 
conducing  to  the  grand  mistake  of  worshipping  a  man 
as  God,  Avas  a  hindrance  in  the  wa}^  of  accepting,  even 
on  good  evidence,  the  flict  of  a  true  Incarnation  of  God 
in  man.  And  yet  we  find  on  historic  grounds  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  from  a  very  few  years  after 
the  death  of  J  esus  Christ — we  may  say,  from  the  very 
beginning — those  who  had  seen  Him  and  heard  Him 
did  believe,  Avithout  knoAvn  exception  and  Avithout 
controA^ersy,  that  He  Avas  the  Son  of  God,  possessed  of 
the  very  nature  of  God,  and  entitled  to  the  Avorship 
that  is  due  to  God  only.  Moreover,  the  only  memoirs 
A\diich  have  survived  of  Avhat  this  Jesus  did  Himself 
say  about  Himself,  are  full  of  assertions  reported  to 
have  been  made  b}^  Him,  in  Avhich,  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly, He  gave  those  Avho  heard  Him,  many  of  them 
hostile  to  Him,  to  understand  that  He  claimed  to  have 
come  doAvn  from  heaven,  and  to  be,  in  a  sense  peculiar 
to  Himself,  one  Avith  God  and  the  Son  of  God.  On 
Avhat  hypothesis  can  Ave  explain  all  these  ^icts  ?  On 
this  only,  that  the  Gospel  records  of  the  Avords  of 
Christ  are  genuine,  and  that  the  Avords  are  true.  On 
any  other  supposition  the  primitive  faith  of  Christians 
in  the  divinity  of  their  Christ,  and  in  His  continued 
life  and  reign  in  heaven,  is  inexplicable. 

T).  To  get  rid  uf  the  supernatural  in  Christ  and  in 
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His  works,  as  mere  accretions  of  a  later  a^'e,  some  con-    Miracles 
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sidcr  it  enough  to  say  off-handedly  that  all  rehgions  ,  aiireiigions. 
have  had  fJieir  miracles,  and  that  therefore  the  Christian  . 
miracles    need    not   trouhle    its.     Writing  to  Keshiib  ■ 
Chimder  Sen  with  reference  to  an  eminent  man  lately  j 
deceased,    Professor   Max   Midler  said,  'He  was  not  |  MaxMimer. 
troubled  by  miracles.     He  knew,  as  every  historian 
knows,  or  by  this  time  ought  to  know,  that  there  is  no 
religion  without  miracles,  and  yet  that  the  founders  of 
the  three  highest   religions  have   unanimously   con- 
demned miracles.     Your  ancient  native  religion  is  full 
of  miracles,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  true  to  call  them 
psychologically  inevitable  as  to  call  them  physically 
impossible.     But — know   that   certain  minds   cannot 
believe  anything  unless  they  first  believe  in  miracles. 
To  these  men  of  little  faith  miracles  are  eA^erything, 
and  if  their  faith  in  miracles  was  undermined,  their 
faith  in  everything  else  would  crumble  to  pieces.    This 
may  seem  strange  to  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  did  not 
believe  in  Christ  because  He  could  change  water  into 
wine,  or  cast  out  devils,  or  heal  the  sick,  or  feed  the 
hungry,  or  calm  the  storm,  or  walk  on  the  water.     A 
man  may  be  believed  to  have  done  all  that  and  much 
more,  as  in  the  case  of  your  ancient  Rishis,  and  yet  you 
would  not  believe  his  doctrines  unless  they  could  com- 
mand a  very  diftercnt  sanction.' 

I  confess  to  not  a  little  wonder  and  disappointment 
that  one  who  claims  to  be  a  historian  of  no  common 
order,  one  who  penetrates  to  the  roots  of  things,  should 
so  superficially,  and  yet  so  dogmatically,  confound 
thino's  that  differ.     There  is   not  a  sentence   in  the 
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had  their  miracles,  what  inference  should  le  drawn 
from  the  fact  ?  That  all  miracles  are  false  or  iin- 
G^ennine  ?  and  that  all  the  reli^nons  which  have  claimed 
the  authority  of  miracles  are  false  ?  This  r;urely  would 
be  a  rash  conclusion.  The  general  belief  in  miracles  is 
a  moral  phenomenon  that  deserves  to  be  carefully 
studied.  Coleridge  thinks  more  wisely  than  Max 
MUller.  '  I  am  firmly  persuaded/  he  says,  '  that  no 
doctrine  was  ever  widely  diffused  among  various 
nations,  through  successive  ages,  and  under  different 
religions,  which  is  not  founded  either  in  the  nature  of 
things,  or  in  the  necessities  of  human  nature.'  '  The 
propensity  of  men  to  believe  in  what  is  strange  and 
marvellous,'  says  Dr.  Channing, '  though  a  presumption 
against  particular  miracles  is  not  a  presumption  against 
miracles  universally,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  for  gi-eat 
principles  of  human  nature  have  generally  a  founda- 
tion in  truth.'  The  great  beliefs  of  mankind  certainly 
have  such  foundation.  And  the  only  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  common  faith  of  men  in  the  super- 
natural or  miraculous,  is  that  it  springs  from,  or  at 
least  is  nourished  b}^,  a  deep  and  ineradicable  instinct 
of  our  nature. 

Coming  to  particulars — it  is  not  true  that  the 
founders  of  the  three  highest  religions  have  unani- 
mously condemned  miracles.  The  chiefest  of  them,  as 
we  have  seen,  said  to  the  messengers  of  John  the 
Baptist,  *  Go  and  show  John  again  those  things  which 
ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and 
the  lame  walk,  and  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  unto  them.'  On  another  occasion 
Jesus  said,  *  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works 
which  none  other  man  did,  thev  had   not    had   sin  ; 
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but  now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both  Me  and 
My  Father.'  It  is  true,  as  abeady  remarked,  that  He 
refused  to  work  such  miracles,  senseless  prodigies, 
as  many  craved  to  see;  and  true  likewise  that  He 
complained  that  the  people,  and  even  His  disciples, 
did  not  appreciate,  as  they  ought,  other  signs  that  He 
was  the  sent  of  God.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  He 
acknowledged  the  right  of  Israel  to  have  supernatural 
evidence  that  He  was  indeed  their  Messiah. 

As  to  the  founder  of  Buddhism  condemning 
miracles,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  knoAving  what  he 
condemned  or  approved,  the  very  idea  of  the  miracle, 
as  understood  by  Christians  and  Theists,  could  have 
no  place  in  his  mind.  Whether  he  was  an  Atheist 
proper  or  only  an  Agnostic,  may  be  a  question.  But 
he  excluded  God  from  his  teaching,  and  in  the  absence 
of  God,  a  miracle  is  impossible,  there  being  no  one  to 
work  it. 

There  are  two  oTand  differences  between  the  Christian 
miracles  and  the  prodigies  connected  with  the  story  of 
the  Buddha,  which  no  one  is  better  able  to  ap^^reciate 
than  Professor  Max  Miiller,  although  he  ignores  them 
in  his  letter  to  Chunder  Sen. 

The  first  is  the  historic  evidence  in  support  of  the 
former,  and  the  utter  absence  of  historic  evidence  in 
support  of  the  latter.  Jesus  lived  in  the  full  light  of 
an  historic  age,  and  the  facts  which  are  related  in  the 
Gospels  were  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  in  the  very 
age  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  occurred.  The 
testimony  of  contemporaries  has  come  down  to  us 
in  a  precise  historic  form.  As  to  Gautama,  history 
proper  tells  us  nothing.  At  least  twenty  dates  have 
been  assigned  for  his  death,  varying  from  2,420  B.C.  to 
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808  v>x\,  a  dittercncc  of  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
Even  the  most  competent  specialists  in  ]]u(ldhist 
literature  and  arclia'ology  ditler  in  their  opinion  as  to 
I  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  Buddha,  to  the  extent 
of  almost  two  hundred  years.  But  Avhether  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  or  the  middle 
of  the  fifth,  or  the  middle  of  the  fourth,  it  is  certain 
that  Ave  liaA'e  no  contemporaneous  history  of  India, 
AvhetliL^r  Avritten  by  friend  or  foe,  Avhich  might  either 
directly  or  indirectly  Avitness  to  so  much  as  the 
existence  of  the  Buddha,  or  the  manner  of  the  early 
propagation  of  his  doctrine.  ^Ir.  Max  Midler  himself 
says,  '  That  Ave  can  hardly  ever  expect  to  get  nearer  to 
the  jjuddha  himself  and  to  his  personal  teaching  than 
the  (l]uddhist)  Council  of  Azoka  in  240  B.C. ' ;  that  is 
tAvo  hundred  years  after  the  date  Avhich  the  Professor 
assigns  to  the  death  of  Gautama.  And  CA^en  then, 
Avhether  any  of  the  traditions  respecting  him  Avere 
committed  to  ivritiiuj  for  hundreds  of  years  after  this 
date,  is  a  moot  question  among  Buddhist  scholars. 
NoAv  Avhat  AA'ould  be  said  if  Jesus  had  liA'cd  in  an  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  Avorld,  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men 
Avho  Avrote  history,  and  if  no  records  of  Him  and  His 
teaching  had  been  Avritten  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  century 
after  His  death — could  these  records  challeno-e  the 
!  credence  of  the  Avorld  ?  Of  one  thing  Ave  are  sure — 
the  Ajiocryphal  Gospels,  though  Avritten  much  earlier, 
I  bearing  Avitness — they  Avould  be  A^ery  different  from 
j  our  present  Gospels,  far  more  like  the  story  of  Bud- 
'  dhist  marvels  than  the  story  of  Christian  miracles. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  difference  Avhicli 
I  the  Professor  overlooks,  the  difference  betAveen  the 
'  miracles  a.ssoeiated  Avith  the  name  of  Christ  on  the  one 
'  hand,  and  the  prodigies  connected  Avith  the  name  of 
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Gautama,  and  the  prodigies  of  Hiiidooism,  on  the  other. 
I  cannot  load  my  page  with  ilhistrations  of  these 
prodigies,  but  one  or  two  may  be  given,  otherwise 
their  montrosity  might  not  be  credited.  The  story  of 
the  birth  of  Gautama  is  full  of  grotesque  wonders. 
His  mother,  carried  in  dream  into  a  golden  palace  on  a 
silver  hill,  Avas  placed  on  a  celestial  couch.  There  she 
saw  the  future  Buddha,  who  in  the  form  of  a  white 
elephant  was  wandering  near  by,  approach  her;  and, 
holding  in  his  silvery  trunk,  a  white  lotus  flower, 
thrice  doing  obeisance,  he  seemed  to  enter  her  right 
side.  One  ancient  tradition  gravely  states  that  he  did 
actually  enter  her  side  in  the  form  of  a  six-tusked 
white  elephant.  And  thus,  we  are  told,  was  the  Buddha 
conceived.  As  to  his  '  Temptation,'  it  was  on  this 
wise  :  Mara,  the  Tempter,  came  into  his  presence  ridmg 
on  an  elephant  2,400  miles  high,  appearing  as  a 
monster  with  500  heads,  1,000  red  eyes,  and  500 
flaming  tongues;  he  had  also  1,000  arms,  in  each  of 
wdiicli  Avas  a  weapon,  no  two  of  these  weapons  alike, 
with  him  also  came  an  army  of  hideous  demons,  of 
every  conceivable  frightful  form  ;  an  army  so  large 
that  it  extended  on  every  side  1G4  miles,  and  nine 
miles  upward,  while  its  weight  was  suflicient  to  over- 
poise the  earth  1  We  are  told  that  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Buddha's  first  sermon,  '  The  various  beings  of  the  Keiin/^, 
world  all  assembled  that  they  might  receive  the 
ambrosia  and  nectar  of  Nirvana.  All  the  various 
worlds,  except  the  formless  heavens,  w^ere  left  empty, 
as  all  the  gods  and  heavenly  beings  came  to  hear  him 
preach.  So  crowded  were  they  that  100,000  gods  had 
no  more  space  than  the  point  of  a  needle.' 

This  surely  is  enough.     If  we  turn  to  those  Hindoo 
prodigies,   not    miracles   proper,   which   the    ancient 
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Rishis,  {iccording  to  the  Professor,  could  recite,  they 
are  of  the  same  monstrous  order,  with  this  addition, 
that  many  of  them  describe  the  gods  and  goddesses  in 
colours  too  loathsome  to  be  reproduced.  *  AVe  dare 
not  pollute  our  pages/  says  an  Indian  missionary, 
with  passages  we  have  read  in  books  deemed  most 
sacred,  and  with  stories  we  have  heard  from  the  lips 
of  Brahmans.' 

A  Hindoo  Christian  writes  thus :  '  Theodore  Parker 
states,  in  his  off-hand  way,  that  so  for  as  miracles  are 
concerned,  Christ  is  rivalled  by  Hercules,  and  surpassed 
by  Vishnu.  The  argument  .  .  .  has  only  one 
defect — it  confounds  genuine  coins  Avith  counter- 
feits, true  miracles  Avith  false,  the  wonders  that 
are  real  Avith  the  Avonders  A^'hicll  are  pretended. 
The  miracles  of  Hercules  and  Vishnu  arc  no 
miracles,  Avhereas  those  of  Christ  are  genuine 
manifestations  of  poAver  divine.  The  Avildness,  ex- 
travagance, and  senselessness  of  the  pretended  Avonders 
ascribed  to  heathen  gods,  are  fitted  at  first  sight  to 
display  their  mythical,  or  rather  grossly  fabulous, 
character;  Avhile  the  chastity,  reasonableness,  and 
glory  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  together  Avith  the 
importance  of  the  occasions  Avhen  they  Avere  Avrought^ 
of  the  purposes  they  Avere  intended  to  subserve,  and  of 
the  moral  truths  they  symbolised,  together  also  Avith 
the  enlightenment  of  the  age  Avhich  Avitnessed  them, 
point  them  out  as  historical  facts  regarding  Avhich 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt.' 

Channing's  conclusion,  not  the  Oxford  Professor's, 
is  according  to  truth  and  reason :  '  If  Ave  find  that  a 
belief  in  a  series  of  supernatural  Avorks  has  occurred 
under  circumstances  very  different  from  those  luider 
Avhich  false  prodigies  haA'e  been  received,  under  cir- 
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cumstances  most  unfavourable  to  the  operation  of 
credulity,  then  this  belief  cannot  be  resolved  into  the 
common  causes  which  have  blinded  men  in  reofard  to 
supernatural  agency.  AYe  must  look  for  other  causes, 
and  if  none  can  he  found  but  the  actual  existence  of 
the  mircccles,  then  true  pldlosophy  hinds  us  to  helieve 
them.' 

G.  There  are  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  Prof. 
Max    Milller's   off-hand   way   of    getting   rid   of    the 
Christian   miracles,   but    they   can   discover   no   new 
method,  and  can  only  reproduce  old  methods  in  new 
combinations.     This  is  true  of  Br.  Ahhotfs  theory  or 
theories.     The  learned  author  of  'Throuofh  Nature  to 
Christ,'  and  of  '  The  Kernel  and  the  Husk,'  has  three 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels. 
First,  miracles  of  healing  have  a  basis  of  actual  fact — a 
natural  basis.     Secondly,  the  narrative  of  certain  other 
miracles  has  arisen  from  a  misunderstandinof  of  meta- 
phorical  language.     And  thirdly,  all  miracles  that  can- 
not be  thus  disposed  of  are  to  be  regarded  as  accretions 
around  the  original  story  of  Christ's  life.     This,  ccr- 
tainl}^,  is  most  thorough.      There  is  not  a  story  in  the 
Gospels   that    can   stand   against   these   methods    of 
assault.      If  it   cannot   be   got   rid  of  by  a  natural 
explanation,  or  by    the    theory  of   a   misunderstood 
metaphor,    why,   then,   it    must    be    got    rid    of  by 
violence.     The   horrid   word   lie   must   not   be  used, 
but,   consciously   or   unconsciously,   the   story   is   an 
invention. 

To  deal  adequately  with  these  naturalistic  processes 
in  this  place  is  impossible.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  If 
the  argument  we  have  pursued  is  valid,  it  contains  a 
sufficient    demonstration    that    the    supernatural   in 
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I  Christ  and  in  His  works  is  historically  true.     But  a 
.  few  words  need  to  be  added. 

First,  as  to  the  miracles  of  healing.  These,  it  is 
,  admitted,  may  have  had  a  basis  of  actual  fiict,  but  a 
purely  natural  basis.  '  His  signs  and  mighty  works  of 
healing  flowed  naturally  from  Him,  as  words  of  pity 
from  us.  They  were  the  natural  expressions  of  what 
He  felt  or  rather  saw.  They  were  the  result  of  insight 
into  law,  not  violation  of  law,  and  they  proved  them- 
selves by  success  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  deepest 
laws  of  nature.'  '  It  is  not  possible  to  study  pliysiolog}^ 
in  however  rudimentary  a  manner,  without  recognising 
that  certain  diseases,  in  particular  paralysis,  are  sus- 
ceptible to  cure  by  a  sudden  emotional  shock.  How 
far  Christ's  miracles  of  healing  may  be  explained  in 
this  way,  as  being  natural  in  kind  and  supernatural 
only  in  degree,  or  how  far  the  narratives  may  have 
been  subjected  to  non-historical  picturesque  develop- 
ment and  exaggeration,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.' 

Let  my  readers  study  the  phenomena  as  they  find 
them  in  the  Gospels,  and  then  say  whether  these  can 
bo  explained  on  the  theory  of  an  emotional  shock,  or 
on  any  other  natural  theor^^  '  The  bringer  of  light 
and  happiness,'  says  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  '  the  calmer, 
and  pacifier,  or  invigorator  and  stimulator,  is  one  of 
the  chiefest  of  doctors.  Such  a  doctor  was  Jesus  : 
such  an  operator,  by  an  efficacious  and  real,  though 
little  observed  and  little  employed,  agency.'  The 
centurion  put  an  entirely  different  construction  on 
Christ's  power  to  heal  when  he  compared  it  to  his  own 
military  authority :  '  I  am  a  man  under  authority, 
having  soldiers  under  me,  and  I  say  to  this  man,  Go, 
and  he  goeth ;  and  to  another.  Come,  and  he  cometh  ; 
and  to  my  servant.  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.'     Christ 
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Himself  was  evidently  unconssioiis  tliat  it  was  by  any 
'  moral  tlierapeutics  '  He  healed  the  sick.  And  that  it 
was  can  be  maintained  only  at  the  cost  of  His  honour. 
Nor  was  this  discovery  made  by  His  disciples  after 
Him.  '  Why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,'  said  Peter 
and  John,  '  as  though  by  our  own  power  or  holiness 
we  had  made  this  man  to  walk  ? '  'In  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,'  they  had  said  to  him,  '  Arise  and 
walk.'  The  Doctor's  version  of  Christ's  power  to  heal 
is  but  a  revival  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  old 
Kationalism  which  ascribed  to  Christ,  and  other 
workers  of  miracles,  a  sp3cial  magnetic  power,  and 
which  reduced  '  the  Son  of  God  with  power '  to  a 
benevolent  Rabbi,  who  executed  innumerable  works 
of  charity  with  the  help  of  medical  skill  and  good 
fortune. 

Secondly — some  of  the  miraculous  narratives  are  to 
be  regarded  as  '  the  result  of  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  metaphorical  language.'  '  Even  in  our  Lord's  life- 
time,' we  are  told,  '  His  metaphors  (as  we  call  them) 
were  being  continually  misunderstood,  and  interpreted 
literally.  This  is  indeed  admitted  in  the  clearest 
manner  in  the  narratives.'  True  to  some  extent. 
When  Jesus  spoke  of  being  born  again,  Nicodemus 
asked,  '  Can  a  man  enter  the  second  time  into  his 
mother's  womb  and  be  born '  ?  AYhen  He  spoke  of 
His  flesh  as  the  bread  which  He  would  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world,  the  people  asked, '  How  can  this  man 
give  us  His  flesh  to  eat '  ?  But  the  assumption  that 
out  of  such  carnal  and  temporary  misunderstandings 
there  grew  the  history  of  great  and  notable  miracles, 
is  not  only  groundless  but  contrary  to  plain  evidence. 
An  example  will  suffice.  Jesus  called  Himself  the 
Bread  of  Life — and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the 
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Matt.  xiv. 
Mark  vi. 
Luke  ix. 
John  VI. 


The  miracle 

at 

ljethsa:da. 


Story  of  the  feeding  of  thousands  at  Bethsaida,  re- 
corded with  many  circumstantial  details  by  all  the 
Evangelists,  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  is  only  a 
mythical  reproduction  of  this  designation,  '  the  Bread 
of  Life.'  Let  the  narrative  be  studied,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  miracle  j>rec6'(?e(?  the  discourse  in 
Capernaum  in  which  Jesus  spoke  of  Himself  as  the 
Bread  of  Life,  and  that  instead  of  the  miracle  growing 
in  any  sense  out  of  this  designation,  the  designation, 
and  speaking  generally,  the  entire  phraseology  of  the 
discourse,  was  occasioned  by  the  miracle.  It  was, 
moreover,  in  consequence  of  that  miracle  that  the 
people  would  have  taken  Jesus  by  force  to  make  Him 
a  king.  He  was  the  very  man,  they  naturally  con- 
cluded, to  do  for  the  hosts  of  Israel  in  their  conflict 
with  Rome,  what  Moses  did  for  them  when  he  fed 
them  with  manna  in  their  redemption  from  Egypt. 
Besides,  to  speak  of  a  miracle,  the  occasion  of  which, 
the  antecedents  and  consequences  of  which,  are  all 
minutel}^  stated,  as  groivlng  out  of  a  phrase  or  meta- 
phor, is  altogether  misleading.  Its  professed  history, 
if  not  literal^  true,  can  be  nothing  short  of  a  deliberate 
invention,  in  plain  words  consciously  fi\lse.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  after  adding  supposition  to  supposi- 
tion to  account  for  the  transformation  of  the  metaphor 
*  bread '  into  the  Bethsaida  miracle.  Dr.  Abbott  should 
say,  '  If  this  explanation  seems  thin,  pedantic,  and 
improbable,  bear  in  mind  that  the  choice  lies  between 
this  and  other  explanations  also  highly  improbable.' 
The  most  improbable  of  all  being,  of  course,  that  of  a 
true  and  literal  miracle !  The  reader  will  not  itiil  to 
recognise  in  the  'metaphorical'  theory,  a  partial  revival 
of  the  'mythical'  theory  of  Strauss,  in  'many  of 
whose    arguments'    Dr.    Abbott    says    he    can    now 
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reco^'niso 


considerable  force,  and  yet  remain  a 
Christian.' 

Thirdly,  there  are  miraculous  narratives  in  the 
Gospels  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  either  as  having  a 
natural  historic  basis,  or  as  oTOAvinc^  out  of  amisunder- 
standing  of  metaphors,  such  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
the  stilling  of  the  storm,  and  the  conversion  of  water 
into  wine.  And  as  these  cannot  (!)  be  historical,  they 
onust  be  later  accretions  around  the  original  narrative. 
If  so,  they  must  have  been  either  mythical  growths  or 
deliberate  inventions.  The  first  of  these  suppositions 
has  been  rejected  by  the  most  advanced  Rationalists 
themselves.  The  second,  Dr.  Abbott  says,  he  cannot 
accept.  '  The  theory,'  he  says,  '  that  the  Gospel 
miracles  are  lies  is  in  my  estimation  more  incredible 
than  the  theory  that  they  are  literally  true  and  super- 
natural.' ^lore  recently  he  has  said,  '  For  me  it  would 
be  a  terrible  shock  indeed  if  I  were  forced  to  supj^ose 
that  a  faithful  Apostle  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had 
wilfully  misrepresented  the  truth  with  a  view  to 
glorify  his  Master.'  But  all  the  theories,  hitherto,  like 
Strauss's,  which  have  been  invented  or  imagined,  to 
preserve  the  credit  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  find  a 
spiritual  essence  in  His  religion,  which  should  be  in- 
dependent of  the  supernatural  envelope  in  which  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  have  ended  in  admitting  dishonesty 
either  on  the  part  of  Christ  or  of  His  biograj^hers. 

As  to  additions  to  the  Gospels,  or  interpolations, 
since  they  came  from  the  hands  of  their  authors,  who- 
soever those  authors  may  have  been,  the  supposition  is 
gratuitous,  and  serves  no  purpose  but  to  help  one's 
escape  from  an  admission  that  would  be  fatal  to  his 
theory.  The  Gospels  can  be  traced  to  the  age  of  the 
events    which    they    record,    and     avc     have     these 
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I  guarantees  that  they  are  substantially  what  they  were 
Reasons  for  \  orioinallv :  (1)  The  creneral  ai^Tecmcnt  of  our  text  with 

this  belief.  o  J       \    /  o_  it^'i-  ii  ^^ 

the  most  ancient  versions,  the  rischito  and  tnc  old 
Latin,  which  date  from  the  second  century,  and  with 
the  three  Egyptian  translations  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century ;  (2)  the  general  agreement  of  the 
text  with  the  quotations  of  the  Fathers  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries — Justin,  Tatian,  Irenrcus,  Clement, 
TertuUian,  Origcn,  &c. ;  and,  lastly  (3),  the  general 
uniformity  of  the  manuscripts  in  which  the  Greek  text 
has  been  preserved.  What  Godet  says  of  the  Gospel 
by  Luke  is  equally  true  of  them  all :  '  If  any  great 
chano-es  had  been  introduced  into  the  text,  there  Avould 
inevitably  have  been  much  greater  ditlerences  among 
all  these  documents  [the  well  known  various  readings 
being  mere  trifles].  A  text  so  universally  diffused 
could  only  i')roceed  from  the  text  v.-Tdclc  vxis  received 
from  the  first' 
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Before  quitting  this  subject  it  may  be  remarked  that 
those  who  believe  in  miracles  in  the  spiritual  world 
have  no  reason  to  be  stumbled  by  miracles  in  the 
material  world.  For  a  miracle  is  not,  as  we  have  often 
to  insist,  a  violation,  not  even  a  suspension,  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  but  that  which  is,  as  Dean  Trench  put  it 
long  ago,  above  nature  {super  nature),  or  beyond 
nature.  It  is  something  out  of  the  range  or  scope  of 
the  action  of  natural  law,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  opposed  to  it.  '  In  a  miracle  the  will  and 
power  of  God  produce  an  effect,  or  result,  or  event, 
otherwise  than  as  effects,  results,  and  events  are  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  nature.' 

Now  mind  may  be  the  scene  of  the  6^ j/^)^) -natural  as 
well   as  matter.     '  If  we  are   asked,'   says   ^Ir.    Max 
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Miillcr,  '  how  this  one  Abraham  possessed  not  only  the  j  ^f ^,jj!;l^°^* 
intuition  of  God  as  He  has  revealed   Himself  to  all  j  ^i^"^- 
mankind,  but  passed  through  the  denial  of  all  other  ; 
gods  to  the  knowledge  of  the  One  God,  we  are  content ! 
to  answer  that  it  was  by  a  special  Divine  Revelation. 
We  do  not  indulge  in  theological  phraseology,  but  we 
mean  every  word  to   the  fullest  extent.     ...     A 
divine    instinct  may  sound  more  scientitic  and   less 
theological;  but   in   truth   it   would    neither   be    an 
appropriate  name    for   what    is    a    gift    or  grace  ac- 
€orded  to  but  few,  nor  would  it  be  a  more  scientific — 
i.e.,  a  more  intelligible  word  than  Special  Revelation.' 
Now  a  special  Divine  Revelation  is  as  supernatural  as 
the  dividing  of  the  sea  for  the  redemption  of  Israel. 

When  resio'ninof  his  connection  ^\'ith  the  Church  of 
Enaiand    because    he    could    no    lon^i^er    believe    in 


on  special 
revelation 
throuj^li 
Chriet. 


;o - no    ....^- 

miracles,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  said  that  he  did  not  Mr.  stop- 
leave  the  church  to  become  a  Theist.  '  I  believe,'  he 
said,  'though  the  person  of  Christ  is  no  longer 
miraculous  to  me,  though  I  cannot  consider  Him  as 
.absolute  God,  yet  that  God  has  specially  revealed 
Himself  through  Christ,  that  the  highest  religion  of 
mankind  is  founded  on  His  life  and  revelation,  that 
the  spirit  of  His  life  is  the  life  and  salvation  of  man, 
and  that  He  Himself  is  the  Head  and  Representative 
•of  mankind — Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  The  author  of 
these  words  does,  after  all,  believe  in  the  miraculous. 
He  may  not  believe  in  the  great  miracle  of  the  Incar- 
nation, perhaps  not  in  the  miraculous  birth  of  the 
child  Jesus,  and  perhaps  not  in  such  miracles  as  the 
raising:  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  But  he  believes 
that  'God  has  specially  revealed  Himself  through 
Christ.'  Now  a  special  Revelation  is  supernatural — 
that  is,  miraculous.     It   may  be  said  that   God   has 
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revealed  Himself  in  Socrates  and  Plato,  in  Bacon  and 
Newton,  more  than  in  ten  thousand  inferior  men.  But 
the  difference  is  only  one  of  degree.  In  and  by  Jesus 
Christ,  God  has  revealed  Himself  speckdbj — which 
must  mean,  not  in  a  higher  degree  merely,  but 
altogether  in  a  special  Avay.  Jesus,  it  is  thus  con- 
fessed, stands  alone,  sejjarated  from  all  other 
teachers,  with  this  grand  distinction  that  in  these 
last  days  God  hath  spoken  to  us  by  His  lips  and  by  His 
life.     This  surely  is  supernatural. 

Now  if  it  is  allowed  that  God  has  acted  on  the 
human  laiad  otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  course, 
or  by  the  ordinary  means,  of  nature,  why  should  it  be 
doubted  that  God  can  and  may  act  on  matter  in  a  way 
that  is  supernatural  ?  Is  He  not  the  maker  of  both  ? 
And  is  not  matter  subject  to  His  control  as  avcU  as 
mind  ?  There  are  men  of  science,  we  know,  who 
would  exclude  God  both  from  the  genesis  of  the 
material  universe  and  from  the  natural  laws  and  forces 
through  which  it  is  preserved  and  perpetuated.  But 
there  are  others,  not  less  eminent,  to  whose  intellect 
God  is  a  necessity  both  in  originating  and  sustaining- 
the  universe.  Such  was  the  late  Dr.  Carpenter,  who 
believed  '  in  the  universal  and  all-controlling  agency 
of  the  Deity,  and  in  His  immediate  presence  through- 
out creation.'  These  are  his  words  :  '  When  Ave  have 
once  arrived  at  that  conception  of  force  as  an  expres- 
sion of  ^vill,  Avhich  Ave  derive  from  our  OAvn  experience 
of  its  production,  the  universal  and  constantly  sus- 
taining agency  of  the  Deity  is  recognised  in  every 
phenomenon  of  the  external  luiiverse  ;  and  Ave  arc 
thus  led  to  feel  that  in  the  material  creation  itself  avc 
have  the  same  distinct  evidence  of  His  personal 
existence  and  ceaseless  activitv,  as  Ave  havi>  of   the 
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agency  of  intelligent  minds  in  the  creations  of  artistic 
genius,  or  in  the  elaborate  contrivances  of  mechanical 
skill,  or  in  those  records  of  thought  which  arouse  our 
physical  nature  into  kindred  activity.'  If  it  be  so,  we 
may  ask  in  words  almost  biblical,  is  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  straitened  ?  or  has  He  divested  Himself  of  the  right 
and  power  to  work  in  the  material  world  otherwise  than 
through  such  natural  laws  as  come  within  our  cognisance  ? 
Those  Avho  accept  the  teaching  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Paul  lind  in  it  what  is  to  them  a  remarkable  confirma- 
tion of  the  miraculous  narratives  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  Apostle  John  says:  'In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All 
things  Avere  made  by  Him,  and  Avithout  Him  Avas  not 
anything  made  that  hath  been  made.'  The  Apostle 
Paul  says :  '  In  Him  Avere  all  things  created,  in  the 
heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  things  visible  and  things 
invisible,  Avhether  thrones  or  dominions  or  principali- 
ties or  poAvers ;  all  things  have  been  created  through 
Him,  and  unto  Him ;  and  He  is  before  all  things,  and 
on  Him  all  thinos  consist.'  If  there  be  truth  in  these 
representations,  Avhen  the  Eternal  Word,  the  Eternal 
Son,  came  into  the  Avorld,  '  He  came  unto  His  OAvn,' 
and  Avhile  the  nation  that  Avas  His  OAvn  saAV  not  His 
glory,  the  creation  that  Avas  His  OAvn  obeyed  His  voice. 
His  miracles  Averc  sioens  of  Avhat  He  Avas,  even  the  Lord 
of  nature,  the  Lord  of  the  material  universe.  And 
even  those  Avho  are  not  prepared  to  boAv  to  the  authority 
of  Apostles,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  Avith  the 
Avonderful  congruit}^  Avhich  binds  together  the  history 
of  His  life  and  the  conceptions  of  His  person,  Avhich 
prophets  anticipated  and  Apostles  preached.  Can  all 
this  have  been  fortuitous  ?     Can  it  have  been  of  man  ? 


John 
1—3. 


Col.  i. 
16—17. 
(Rev.  Ver.) 


PART    FIFTH. 


THE    SUPERNATURAL    HYPOTHESIS 

CONFIRMED. 


THE     SUPERNATURAL     HYPOTHESIS 
CONFIRMED. 


We  cannot  sum  up  our  argument,  and  conclude  with- 
out, though  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  showing  how  the 
supernatural  hypothesis  of  the  person  and  authority 
of  Christ  is  contirmed  by  its  harmony  with  all  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

1.  No  other  Itypotltesis  is  consistent  with  Christ's 
own  ivords.  The  words  themselves  cannot  be  got  rid 
of  by  any  critical  process.  Keim  acknowledges,  in 
terms  already  quoted,  that  Jesus  applied  to  Himself 
'  overwhelming  names  and  titles,  before  which  all 
human  categories  sink  into  silence.'  And  yet  the 
Evangelists  who  record  these  extraordinary  names 
and  titles  represent  Him  as  claiming  to  be  meek  and 
lowly.  '  For  eighteen  hundred  years  (sa3'S  Bushnell) 
these  prodigious  assumptions  (of  supremacy  over  the 
race  and  inherent  oneness  with  God)  have  been  pub- 
lished and  preached  to  a  world  that  is  quick  to  lay 
hold  of  conceit,  and  bring  down  the  lofty  airs  of 
pretenders  ;  and  yet,  during  all  this  time,  Avliole 
nations  of  people,  comprising  as  well  the  learned  and 
powerful  as  the  ignorant  and  humble,  have  paid  their 
homage  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  detecting  never  any  dis- 
agreement between  His  merits  and  His  pretensions, 
offended  never  by  any  thought  of  His  extravagance. 
Indeed,  it  will  ever  be  found  that  in  the  common 
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apprehension  of  the  race  He  maintains  the  merit  of  a 
most  peculiar  modesty,  producing  no  conviction  more 
distinctly  than  that  of  His  intense  lowliness  and 
humility.  His  worth  is  seen  to  be  so  great,  His 
authority  so  high,  His  spirit  so  celestial,  that  instead 
of  being  ot^'ended  by  His  pretensions,  we  take  the  im- 
pression of  One  in  whom  it  is  even  a  condescension  to 
breathe  our  air.  I  say  not  that  His  friends  and 
followers  take  this  impression ;  it  is  received  as 
naturally  and  irresistibly  by  unbelievers.  I  do  not 
recollect  any  sceptic  or  intidel  who  has  even  thought 
to  accuse  Him  as  a  conceited  person,  or  to  assault 
Him  in  this,  the  weakest  and  absurdest,  if  not  the 
strongest  and  holiest,  point  in  His  character.' 

Christlieb  does  not  speak  too  strongly  when  ho  says 
— '  Either  Christ  uttered  these  sentiments  vrungbj,  in 
extravagance  and  self-exaltation — and  then  let  any 
man  reconcile  them  with  His  otherwise  perfect  moral 
majesty  ;  let  him  explain  how  from  this  haughty 
enthusiast,  from  this  religious  leader,  who  Himself 
was  subject  to  sin  and  error,  there  could  proceed  the 
religion  of  humility  and  love,  and  the  kingdom  of 
truth  with  its  world-regenerating  etiects ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  Christ  was  ri(jht  in  speaking  these  w^ords, 
and  did  so  with  full  clearness  and  truth  ;  but  then  He 
was  more  than  a  mere  man.  From  this  we  see  that 
I  though  all  the  Avorks  of  Christ  should  vanish  into 
'  myths,  yet  His  words  remain  as  an  irrefutable  proof  of 
His  Messiahship  and  Godhead  ;  and  so  does  His  con- 
sciousness, with  the  views  resulting  therefrom,  of  His 
person  and  dignity,  as  something  incompatible  with 
all  mere  human  standards.' 

No  hypothesis,  but   that  wliicli  admits  the  literal 
and  absolute  truthfulness  of  the  highest  claims  asserted 
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by  Christ,  can  bring  into  consistency  with  each  other 
the  wonderful  character  which  unbehevers  themselves 
admire,  and  the  language  in  which  He  spoke  habitually 
of  Himself. 


2.  Nor  can  any  other  hypothesis  bring  into  harmony  '  bu^liSs 


the  hvofold  Evangelic  representation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  a  true  and  real  inan  and  yet  ivitltout  sin.  '  The 
Son  of  Man '  Avas  the  title  commonly  assumed  by  Him- 
self;  and  His  whole  style  and  demeanour  were,  as  we 
hare  seen,  that  of  a  man  who  was  unconscious  of  sin. 
NoAv  humanity  and  sinlessness  seem  to  us  an  impos- 
sible conjunction.  '  We  can  believe  any  miracle,'  says 
one,  '  more  easily  than  that  Christ  was  a  man,  and  yet 
a  perfect  character  such  as  is  here  given.'  And  yet 
this  is  what  the  Gospels  assert,  partly  on  Christ's  own 
authority.  And  their  story  is  consistent  with  itself. 
They  tell  us  that  Jesus  Avas  born  of  a  virgin,  but  that 
the  angel  who  announced  to  the  virgin  her  coming 
motherhood,  described  her  child  as '  That  Holy  Thing,' 
— '  a  beautiful  and  powerful  stroke,'  says  Bushnell, 
'to  raise  our  expectation  to  the  level  of  a  nature  so 
mysterious.'  The  history  tells  us  of  growth  in  the 
Holy  Child,  but  does  not  give  us  the  remotest  indica- 
tion of  any  process  of  correction  or  renewing  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  such  as  Jesus  Himself  declared  to  a 
master  in  Israel  all  men  must  undergo  in  order  to 
attain  the  Kin^-dom  of  Heaven.  The  after-life  of  this 
Holy  Child  corresponds  Avith  its  bright  and  pure  be- 
fdnnino'.  There  does  not  rest  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
on  the  light  of  His  perfect  name.  His  original  purity 
is  developed  in  and  into  the  activities  of  a  life  devoted 
to  Avell-doing.  It  is  subjected  to  Satanic  temptation 
and  to  the  corrupt  influences  of  a  grossly  evil  age,  but 
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the  character  of  the  man  on  the  cross  is  as  spotless  as 
the  babe  in  the  manger. 

Now  we  have  to  ask  whether  this  representation  of 
the  hfe  of  Jesus  is  founded  on  fact  or  was  conceived 
by  the  imagination  of  His  followers  ;  and,  if  founded 
on  fact,  what  it  involves.  That  the  character  of  Jesus 
was  not  the  conception  of  His  followers,  does  not  need 
to  be  further  proved.  What  honour  should  we  be 
doing  to  those  Apostles  and  first  Christians  who,  at 
other  times,  are  represented  to  us  as  so  narrow  and  so 
limited  in  their  views,  if  we  suppose  that  they  could 
have  themselves  conceived  this  idea  in  its  sin^ailar 
elevation,  grandeur,  and  sublimity,  and  have  illustrated 
it  with  so  much  naturalness  and  ability  in  this  series  of 
pictures  of  their  own  invention  ?  Xo,  the  idea,  as  we 
conceive  it  in  our  own  minds,  was  not  the  mother  of 
the  facts,  but  their  offspring.  There  exists  assuredly  a 
thought  which  gave  birth  to  these  events,  but  it  is  not 
ours.  It  is  that  of  the  God  who  makes  history,  of  Him 
who,  from  all  eternity,  willed  the  salvation  and  the 
glory  of  man. 

If  the  Gospel  representation  of  the  sinless  life  is 
founded  on  fact — and  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conviction 
that  it  is — how  much  does  this  fact  involve  !  '  If  sin- 
less,' says  Bushnell,  '  what  greater,  more  palpable, 
exception  to  the  law  of  human  development,  than  that 
a  perfect  and  stainless  being  has  ever  lived  in  the 
flesh?  If  not,  Avhich  is  the  supposition  required  of 
those  who  denv  everytliini»:  above  the  ran<'e  of  human 
development,  then  we  have  a  man  taking  up  a  religion 

j  without  repentance,  a  religion  not  human,  but  celestial, 
a  style  of  piety  never  taught  him  in  his  childhood,  and 
never  conceived  or  attempted  amonu:  men — more  than 

I  this,  a  style  of  piety,  withal,  wholly  unsuited  to  His 
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character  as  a  sinner,  holding  it  as  a  figment  of  insufier- 
able  presumption  to  the  end  of  life,  and  that  in  a  way 
of  such  unfaltering  grace  and  beauty,  as  to  command 
the  universal  homage  of  the  human  race !  Could 
there  be  a  wider  deviation  from  all  we  know  of  mere 
human  development  ? '  From  the  dilemma  thus  pre- 
sented there  is  no  deliverance  except  by  the  admission 
that  Jesus  bore  true  witness  concernino-  Himself  when 
He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  On  this  h3^pothesis, 
but  on  no  other,  can  we  reconcile  the  fact  of  His 
sinlessness  Avith  the  fact  of  His  humanity. 


3.  It  is  thus,  likeAvise,  that  Ave  give  consistency  to 
Avhat  otherwise  is  incongruous  to  the  extent  of 
absurdity,  tlte  singularity  and  vastnessofthejprofessed 
object  and  aim  of  His  onission  and  His  appavent 
oneanness  and  impotence.  '  The  Son  of  Man  came  to 
give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  '  I  am  come  that 
they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly.'  Hoav  any  mere  man  should  speak  thus 
passes  comprehension.  And  yet  those  are  the  Avords 
of  a  despised  Nazarene.  The  former  of  them,  the 
stronger  and  more  mysterious  of  the  tAvo,  is  recorded 
not  by  the  Evangelist  Avho  makes  the  explicit  state- 
ment that  the  Eternal  Word,  A\dio  Avas  God,  became 
flesh  and  dAvelt  among  us  as  Jesus  Christ,  but  by  the 
tAvo  Evangelists  Avho  are  regarded  as  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  and  outAvard  of  the  four.  John  asserts  nothino- 
more  marvellous  Avhen  he  rej^resents  Christ  as  sayino-, 
'  God  so  loved  the  Avorld,  that  He  gave  His  Only- 
begotten  Son,  that  Avhosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.'  Here  is  an  end 
Avhich  must  be  accomj^lished,  if  accomplished  at  all, 
by  means  Avhich  the  Avorld  knew  not,  means  of  another 
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order  than  any  known  to  ruler  or  philosopher,  means 
not  to  be  found  in  the  treasury  of  the  resources  of 
nature. 

Corresponding  with  this  unearthly  and  superhuman 
end  which  Jesus  undertook  to  effi-ct,  were  His  repre- 
sentations of  His  Kingship  and  Kingdom.  His  King- 
dom was  to  be  not  of  this  world,  but  spiritual,  one  to 
which  the  very  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  were  to 
be  subjected.  The  whole  human  race  were  to  be  called 
to  its  obligations  and  privileges.  From  the  most 
distant  parts  men  should  come  to  sit  down  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  its  holy  fellowship. 
In  order  to  its  establishment  and  universality,  He 
commanded  His  Apostles  to  preach  His  Gospel  among 
all  nations,  giving  them  the  mysterious  assurance,  '  Lo 
I  am  with  you  alway.'  The  progress  of  His  Kingdom 
miu'lit  be  slow,  but  the  orrain  of  mustard  seed  should 
grow  into  a  mighty  tree.  Obstacles  might  seem  to  be 
insuperable.  His  own  death,  or  the  deaths  of  faithful 
followers,  might  destroy  all  hope  of  success.  But  no. 
John  xii.  2J.  '  Exccpt  a  com  of  wlicat  Ml  into  the  ground  and  die, 
it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  nuich 
fruit.'  '  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  Me.'  Thus  calmly,  as  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  divine  power  and  divine  certaint}^  Jesus 
spoke  of  His  Kingdom.  Of  His  Kingship  and  Kingly 
power  He  was  not  more  conscious  in  the  hour  of  His 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  than  in  the  hour  of 
His  shameful  death  on  Calvary.  '  Lord,  remember  ^le 
when  Thou  comest  in  Thy  Kingdom.'  '  This  day  shalt 
thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise.' 

It  is  not  mere  sublimity  that  excites  our  wonder  in 
all  this;  nor  merely  the  catholicity,  although  that  is 
noticeable,  which  forms  so  striking  a  contrast  Avith  the 
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narrowness  of  His  nation.  All  comparison  with  the 
greatest  lawgivers  and  conquerors,  or  even  with  '  the 
prophet-founders  of  religions,'  is  irrelevant.  Christ's 
idea  stands   alone.     And   His  ambition  which  seeks  '  ^is  ami>i- 

tion. 

empire  over  the  wdiole  nature  of  man,  and  over  his  ;  His  uiea 

•  -\         A   '    ^         ^    '  '       •  ^  stands 

whole  eternity,  and  which  claims  it,  is  such  as  never    aione 
entered   into  another  man's  heart  to  conceive.     Was 
He  sane,  or  was  He  beside    Himself  ?     The  question 
often  occurs  to  us.     But  it  never  admits  of  but  one 
answer.     A  maniac  might  claim  to  do  what  only  God 
can  do.     But  His  madness  '  could  not  be  hid.'     The 
most  widely  admitted  attribute  of  this  man  is  wisdom 
— a   wisdom   which   may   be    called   superhuman   in 
degree  if  not  in  origin.     And  it  is  with  a  wisdom  the 
most  profound  that  the  Nazarene  villager  '  lays  out 
His  plans,'  and  ordains  the  means  by  which  they  are 
to  be  executed.     We  are   shut  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  His  wisdom  was  divine  in  the  strictest  sense,  and 
that  He  was  Himself  divine.     On  this  hypothesis  we 
can  explain  how  that,  though  '  in  the  form  of  man,' 
and  in  a  condition  of  human  life  so  humble.  He  had 
not  of  His  own  where  to  lay  His  head.  He  should  be 
conscious  of  all  the  power  that  was  needed  in  continu- 
ance through  all  generations  of  man  on  the  earth,  and 
onward   into   the   other   world,  to   execute   the   vast 
schemes  which  He  unfolded  to  His  followers.     On  this 
hypothesis  it  was  natural  that  to  Him  a  thousand  • 
years  should  be  as  one  day,  and  that  He  should  speak 
of  the  future  of  remote  ages  with  the  quiet  certitude 
with  which  He  might  have  spoken  of  to-morrow.     On 
this  hypothesis  His  claim  to  the  throne  of  the  final 
judgment  is  not  extravagant.     On  this  hypothesis,  in 
fine,  all  the  words  of  the  Christ,  and  all  the  parts  of 
His  mysterious   glory  and   character,  fall   into   their 
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place  and  form  a  whole,  whose  symmetry  and  p^randeur 
will  attract  the  adoration  of  ages  to  come,  as  they  have 
of  ages  that  are  past. 

4.  AVe  may  go  one  step  farther,  although  what  we 
have  to  say  further  is  to  a  great  extent  involved  in 
what  has  been  said  already.     The  hypothesis  which 
we  maintain  explains  tJie  t>clf-consisfenci/  of  the  entire 
Ijersonal  consciousness  cind  i^ersonal  conduct  of  Jesus 
Christ.     We  make  no  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  nor   do  we  trouble  ourselves  with  questions 
which  have  greatly  perplexed  the  Christian  Church 
recfardino'  the  divine  and  human  will  of  the  Son  of 
God.     Neither  the  Gospels  nor  the  Epistles  contain 
any  theory  on  the  subject  nor  require  faith  in  any 
theory.     They  give  us  the  great  fact  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  tell  the  story  of  the  earthly  life  of  the  Incarnate 
One.     They  represent  Him  in  an  immense  variety  of 
circumstances  and  experiences.     And  what  we  have  to 
mark  is  the  perfect  consistency  of  all  His  speech  and 
action,  and  of  His  consciousness  as  it  showed  itself  in 
speech  and  action,  Avitli  His  assumed  character  as  Son 
of  God  and  Son  of  Man.     Let  a  man  dare  to  assume 
the  character  of  an  Incarnation,  resolve  to  play  the 
part  of  an  Incarnate  One  and  live  a  sinless  life,  and 
avow  the  end  of  his  appearance  on  earth  to  be  the 
establishment  of  a  reign  of  holiness  and  truth  over 
human  souls — it   will  require  a  miracle  greater  and 
other  than  any  recorded  in  the  Gospels  to  act  his  part 
consistently  for  one  day.     By  all  that  we  know  of  the 
laws  which  attcct  our  moral  nature,  as  well  as  by  all 
that  we  know  of  the  laws  by  which  God  governs  the 
world,  we  may  assert  that  such  an  actor  would  soon 
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betray  tlia  unreality  of  his  profession.  But  as  we 
follow  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  never 
startled  into  suspicion  by  word  or  deed  of  His.  He 
never  falls  beneath  the  wonderful  character  which  He 
assumes.  There  is  no  incongruity  between  His  life 
and  the  idea  of  perfect  man  and  perfect  God.  The 
Godhead  is  veiled  of  necessity  by  the  manhood.  '  That 
glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferable/  of  which  Milton 
speaks,  '  and  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  Majesty,'  that 
glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was,  must  be  laid  aside  or  hidden.  Man  could  not 
bear  to  look  upon  it.  But  yet  the  light  and  glory 
shine  through  the  veil  sufficiently  to  show  that  God  is 
there.  He  may  be  '  wearied  Avith  His  journey '  through 
Samaria,  but  His  conversation  will  soon  show  that  He 
is  more  than  a  Jew,  more  than  a  Prophet.  He  ma^^ 
weep  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  but  the  grave  must 
acknoAvledge  His  power.  He  may  sleep  on  the  boat's 
pillow,  but  winds  and  waves  hear  in  His  voice  the  will 
of  their  Ruler.  He  may  yield  Himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  His  mission,  to  the  sentence  that  He  shall 
die,  but  He  will  rise  again  from  the  dead.  He  may 
submit  to  the  laws  which  limit  humanity  on  earth, 
but  in  His  departure  from  the  earth  He  Avill  shoAv  His 
independence  of  these  laAvs.  In  His  intercourse  with 
His  folloAvers,  and  with  the  sufferers  who  seek  His 
help.  He  is  found  a  friend,  full  of  the  tenderest 
sympathy,  but  those  to  whom  His  heart  of  love  is 
most  revealed,  become  the  most  assured  that  He  is 
their  Lord  as  Avell  as  their  Brother.  And  throuofhout, 
as  there  is  nothing  to  create  suspicion,  so  is  there  no 
appearance  of  effort  to  sustain  an  assumed  part.  All 
is  natural. 

Given  the  problem   how   to  frame  the  life   of  an 
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Incarnate  God,  wc  should  be  confounded  by  its 
difficulty.  If  we  made  the  attempt,  the  result  would 
be  a  picture  full  of  obtrusive  colours  and  incongruous 
associations,  that  would  betray  its  human  authorship. 
The  attempt  has  really  never  been  made.  The 
montrosities  of  Hindoo  mythology,  that  bear  the  name 
of  Avatars,  are  not  tit  to  be  mentioned,  nor  is  the 
birth  of  Buddha,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  The  so-called  Book  of  Enoch  approximates  to 
the  Gospel  idea  of  the  personal  dignity  of  the  Messiah. 
But  it  is  '  wholl}^  devoid  of  a  single  attempt  to  present 
us  with  the  union  of  the  portraiture  of  the  divine  and 
human  in  a  single  personality.  It  docs  not  furnish 
us  with  a  single  trait  of  the  picture  of  the  meek,  holy, 
humble,  unselfish,  suffering  Jesus,  Avillingly  surrender- 
ino-  Himself  to  the  fultilment  of  His  Father's  will. 
Nowhere  is  the  perfection  of  humanity  exhibited  in 
union  wdth  the  consciousness  of  Deity.' 

The  problem  which  has  nowhere  else  been  proposed, 
far  less  solved,  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Gospels 
and  actually  solved — neither  projiosed  formally  nor 
solved  formally,  but  proposed  and  solved  in  the  history 
of  a  living  person  who  associated  w^ith  man  as  a  man, 
and  yet  habitually  acted  as  if  He  was  more  than  a 
man.  AVe  see  Him  in  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
contrast  —  on  a  mountain,  which  is  not  named, 
'  transfigured,'  so  that  His  face  shone  as  the  sun, 
and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light ;  and,  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  in  such  soul-trouble  that  His 
sweat  is,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of  blood.  But  between 
the  two  scenes  there  is  the  closest  relationship  as  well 
as  the  widest  contrast.  On  the  ^Fount  of  Transfigura- 
tion the  converse  of  Jesus  with  His  heavenly  visitants 
was  on  the  decease  which  He  should  accomplish  in 
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Jerusalem,  and  the  agony  in  Gethscmane  was  but  tlie 
prelude  of  that  decease.  Even  thus  united  are  the 
scene  of  darkness  and  death  on  Calvary,  and  the  scene 
of  glory  on  Olivet  Avhen  He  was  received  up  into 
heaven.  These  contrasts  are  typical  of  the  union  of 
'  meanness  and  majesty '  in  His  person.  And  the 
wonder  we  have  to  contemplate  is  the  consistency  of 
the  whole,  and  His  self-consistency  as  the  God- man, 
^vhether  He  bows  beneath  a  weight  of  sorroAv,  or  by  a 
word  or  a  look  makes  His  dignity  so  felt  that  His 
very  captors  fall  to  the  ground.  We  have  an  easy  and 
a  perfect  explanation  of  this  great  mystery  in  the 
liypothesis  which  acknowledges  that  Jesus  spoke  the 
truth  concerning  Himself  in  those  many  words  which 
He  spoke,  both  in  confidential  intercourse  with  His 
disciples  and  in  the  presence  of  questioners  and 
enemies  ;  in  which,  both  implicitly  and  simply,  He 
taught  the  world  that  He  was  very  Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  Man  ;  that  His  mission  on  earth  was  one  of 
•divine  love  to  save  the  lost ;  and  that  He  should  come 
again,  not  in  hiuiiiliation,  but  in  power  and  glory,  to 
,sit  on  the  throne  of  Final  and  Eternal  Jud^'ment. 
And  the  truthfulness  of  the  history  on  which  this 
hypothesis  is  based,  and  which  it  explains,  can  be 
■denied  only  on  grounds  that  would  turn  all  history 
into  fables  and  confusion. 

5.  Even  the  oniracles  ascribed  to  Christ  Jiad  their 
■only  sufficient  explanation  in  H  is  super  ncdiircd  person. 
■On  the  supposition  that  He  was  only  a  sublime  religious 
genius,  who  excogitated  divine  ethics  out  of  His  own 
,soul,  and  was  self-moved  to  seek  the  re^'eneration  of 
His  people,  and  perhaps  of  other  peoples  as  well,  the 
miracles   ascribed   to   Him  in  the   Gospels   have   no 
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raison  (Vetre,  they  have  no  proper  or  natural  relation 
to  His  person  or  work.  They  are  meaningless,  and 
we  do  not  Avonder  that  those  Avho  regard  Christ  as 
only  a  self-taught  and  self-inspired  man,  should  speak 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels  as  not  evidences  but 
stumbling-blocks.  Any  mere  man  who  should  attempt 
to  gain  credit  for  his  teaching,  and  authority  for  his 
doctrines — his  tcachinof  and  doctrines  beincj  his  own 
and  only  his  own — by  the  professed  exercise  of  super- 
natural power  Avould  onl}^  expose  himself  to  contem]U. 
His  alleged  miracles  would  be  more  than  stumbling- 
blocks,  they  would  be  a  reason  for  refusing  to  listen  to 
him.  But  in  the  case  with  which  Ave  have  to  deal  in 
the  Gospels,  the  personal  character  is  so  pre-eminent, 
and  the  narrative  of  the  miracles  is  so  Avell  sustained, 
Avhile  their  character  is  in  such  beautiful  harmony 
Avith  the  character  and  Avisdom  Avith  Avhich  the 
narratiA^e  associates  them,  that  Ave  are  throAvn  into 
irremediable  confusion  by  the  assertion  that  Jesus 
Christ  Avas  only  a  man  Avitli  no  diA^ne  commission, 
and,  therefore,  no  divine  poAver.  And  the  confusion 
can  result  only  from  some  essential  flaAv  in  the  asser- 
tion which  produces  it. 

Advancing  a  step  in  our  faith — if  Ave  assume  that 
Jesus  Christ,  thougii  only  a  man,  Avas  a  divinely-com- 
missioned and  inspired  prophet,  Ave  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  admitting,  on  sufficient  evidence,  that  '  Ho 
Avas  mighty  in  deed  and  Avord  before  God  and  all  the 
people.'  His  miracles  Avill  then  have  not  only  a. 
physical  ground  in  the  power  of  God,  but  also  a  moral 
reason  in  the  presumed  necessity  for  certifying  the 
authority  Avith  which  He  addresses  the  Avorld.  There 
may,  it  is  true,  be  prophetic  authority  Avitliout  super- 
natural attestation.     'Hie  reality  of  the  divine  com- 
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miinications  made  to  Israel  of  old  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  was  attested,  for  the  most  part,  by  their  con- 
formit}^  to  the  law  Avhich  had  already  been  given  amid 
supernatural  signs  ;  by  the  consciences  of  the  people  ; 
and  by  the  spirit  in  which  the  prophets  spoke.  John 
the  Baptist,  we  are  expressly  told,  'did  no  miracle.' 
And  we  are  not  aware  that  he  received  any  outward 
'  sign,'  even  for  his  own  satisfaction,  except  it  be  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  of  which  he  was  no  doubt 
fully  informed.  His  ministry,  although  supernatural 
in  its  origin  and  authority,  needed  no  miracle.  It  was 
an  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  the  people,  founded 
on  divine  laws,  and  threatenings,  and  promises,  with 
which  they  were  familiar. 

But  there  are  '  missions  '  which  need  miraculous 
signs  for  their  attestation.  That  of  Closes,  when  com- 
manded to  go  and  bring  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  for 
example.  The  feeling  which  he  expressed  when  he 
said,  '  They  will  say  the  Lord  hath  not  appeared  to 
thee,'  was  natural  and  rational.  Let  him  go  to  them 
as  a  patriot  burning  to  deliver  them  from  their 
bondage ;  let  him,  by  his  eloquence,  light  the  fire  of 
freedom  in  their  bosoms,  and  kindle  a  flame  that  shall 
melt  their  chains.  In  such  a  character  let  him  do 
what  he  can  for  the  emancipation  of  his  brethren.  It 
will  be  for  them  to  reckon  the  chances  of  success  in  an 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Egypt,  and  to  say 
Avhether  they  will  risk  all,  life  itself,  in  one  great  effort 
to  be  free.  But  it  is  not  in  the  character  of  a  patriot, 
self-moved,  or  even  God-moved,  that  he  is  about  to 
return  to  his  brethren.  He  is  going  to  tell  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  that  the  hour  of 
their  deliverance  is  come,  that  Jehovah  has  appeared 
to  them  in  a  very  mysterious  way,  has  expressed  His 
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deep  compassion  for  His  people,  and  has  charged  him 
to  go  and  stand  before  the  tyrant  Avho  oppressed  them, 
and  demand  of  him,  under  pain  of  divine  judgment,  to 
release  his  bondsmen.  And  in  these  circumstances 
Israel  mud  arise  and  prepare,  in  the  face  of  all  diffi- 
culties, to  march  forth  to  freedom.  It  is  not  an  open 
question  which  they  may  debate  with  one  another  and 
with  Moses,  whether  success  is  possible  or  probable, 
and  whether  it  will  be  wise  of  them  to  incur  the  fearful 
hazard  of  showing'  si<>'ns  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfac- 
tion.  They  "iiiiid  arise  and  depart,  that  they  may 
serve  the  God  of  their  fathers.  But  hoiv  shall  they  he 
satisfied  that  the  message  and  pretensions  of  Moses  are 
genuine?  That  he  is  neither  deceiving  nor  being 
deceived  ? 

I  may  stand  up  in  the  face  of  all  London  and  say, 
'  Repent  of  your  sins  ;  if  ye  repent  not,  ye  shall  perish.' 
And  London  has  already  sufficient  knowledge  and  con- 
science to  justify  me  in  demanding  repentance,  with- 
out calling  on  me  to  Avork  any  miracle.  But  if  I 
enforce  my  call  to  repentance  by  saying,  '  The  God  of 
heaven  has  appeared  to  me  in  a  vision  of  the  night, 
and  commanded  me  to  say  to  London,  you  have  sunk 
into  worldliness  and  idolatry,  and  so  long  as  you  hold 
to  your  ships  and  warehouses  and  workshops  you  will 
be  Avorldly  and  idolatrous  still ;  you  nuist  prepare  to 
leave  them,  and  q;o  forth  to  the  most  desert  rei>ions 
your  countr}'  possesses.  The  trumpet  of  God  shall 
sound  on  a  certain  day,  and  Avhen  you  hear  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  let  every  man,  woman  and  child,  how- 
soever employed,  arise  and  go  forth  for  ever  from  the 
scenes  and  occupations  of  their  present  life,  to  receive 
a  new  law  from  God,  and  to  serve  Him  where  He  shall 
please    to    determine.'       This    message    contains   no 
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internal  evidence  of  its  being  from  God  ;  it  goes  far 
beyond  what  the  universal  conscience  can  recognise  as 
divine,  and  beyond  what  previous  knowledge,  whether 
acquired  from  revelation  or  otherwise,  would  lead  the 
people  of  London  to  accept  as  obviously  from  God ; 
and  the  people  would  have  a  right  to  ask  '  What  sign 
showest  thou  ? '  And  if  no  sign  should  be  given,  they 
would  be  very  fools  to  forsake  their  homes  and  follow 
me  into  the  wilderness. 

We  may  on  similar  grounds  find  a  reason  for  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  Christ.  Even  on  the  low  ground 
that  He  was  an  inspired  prophet,  we  may  assume  that 
His  mission  was  to  give  '  enlargement '  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Closes,  to  develop  their  spiritual  significance 
while  putting  an  end  to  their  outward  form,  and  to 
extend  to  other  nations  blessings  Avhich  had  hitherto 
been  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  Jcavs.  Let  Him 
claim  special  authority  from  the  God  of  Abraham  and 
Moses  to  do  all  this,  and  the  people  might  rightly  ask, 
'  What  sio'n  showest  Thou  ? '  We  have  here  a  sufticient 
reason  why  the  New  Prophet  should  have  power  to 
work  miracles. 

Dr.  Martineau  suggests  a  higher  conception  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  Jesus  Christ  than  the  highest 
which  we  can  include  in  the  notion  of  an  inspired 
prophet.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  '  moral  incarnation,' 
as  distinguished  from  the  personal  incarnation  which 
most  Christians  find  in  the  Gospel  by  John.  Li  his 
words  there  is  much  beauty  and  much  truth,  though 
not  all  the  truth.  '  The  Man  of  Sorrows  is  our  personal 
exemplar — the  Son  of  God  is  our  spiritual  ideal ;  in 
whose  harmonious  and  majestic  soul,  imperturbable 
in  justice,  tender  in  mercy,  stainless  in  purity,  and 
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bending  in  protection  over  all  guileless  truth,  an 
objective  reflection  of  the  divine  holiness  is  given  us, 
answering  and  interpreting  the  subjective  revelation  in 
the  conscience.  .  .  .  What  wonder  then  that  we 
here  make  a  further  step  in  our  conception  and  colour- 
ing of  the  Infinite  Perfection ;  and  that  as  humanity 
served  for  its  symbol  better  than  nature,  so  in  Christ 
we  find  a  higher  and  intenser  than  in  humanity  at 
large.  ...  I  know  not  whether  others  can  draw 
a  sharp  line  of  separation  betAveen  the  human  spirit 
and  the  divine,  and  can  clearly  see  where  their  own 
spirit  ends  and  God's  communion  ends  ;  but  for  myself, 
with  closest  thought  I  confess  my  darkness ;  and  can 
only  say  that  somehoAv  He  certainly  stirs  among  our 
hif^her  affections  and  minq-les  with  the  action  of  our 
proper  nature.  If  in  Christ  this  divine  margin  was 
not  simply  broader  than  elsewhere,  but  spread  till  it 
covered  the  Avhole  soul,  and  brought  the  human  into 
coalescence  with  the  divine,  then  was  God  not  merely 
represented  by  a  foreign  and  resembling  being,  but 
loersonalhj  there,  giving  expression  to  His  spiritual 
nature,  as  in  the  visible  universe  to  his  causal  power. 
.  .  .  He  whose  intellect  overarches  us  in  the  vault 
of  stars,  whose  beauty  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  sea,  embodied  His  affections  and  His  will  in  the 
person  of  the  Son  of  Man.  .  .  .  Once  in  history, 
He  who  lives  in  us  in  proportion  to  our  purity  of 
heart,  did  entirely  occupy  a  human  soul,  so  as  to 
express  through  it  His  love.  His  pity,  and  the  beauty  of 
His  holiness.  ...  As  the  heavens  declare  the 
dimensions  of  His  outer  glory,  the  Son  of  Man  shows 
forth  the  colour  of  His  inner  spirit.' 

We  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  idea  thus  put, 
that  Jesus  Christ,  '  once  in  histor}-,'  was  the  '  vehicle  of 
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a  moral  incarnation '  to  reveal  to  man  Avbat  God  is 
morally,  as  the  physical  universe  reveals  what  He  is 
in  His  majesty  and  power.  And  we  accept  it  as  the 
highest  tribute  which  Dr.  Martineau,  ^^'ith  his  creed, 
could  pay  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  it 
comes  short  of  the  Apostle  John's  idea  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and,  wdiat  concerns  our  present  argument,  it 
does  not  explain,  or  account  for,  Christ's  own  words 
and  claims.  Accept  Him  as  a  revelation  of  the  moral 
in  God,  and  He  might  be  the  object  of  profound 
admiration,  but  could  not  be  the  object  of  worship. 
On  the  contrary,  He,  '  full  of  God,'  and  thus  revealing 
the  claim  of  God  the  Father  to  the  trust  and  love  of 
man,  would  resent,  as  a  wrong  to  God,  the  remotest 
approach  to  anything  like  worship  to  Himself  And  if, 
in  addition  to  His  being  in  Himself  a  revelation  of 
God's  holiness  and  love,  He  declared  Himself  to  have 
been  sent  of  God  to  be  the  Saviour  and  Kuler  of  men, 
the  old  question  would  arise,  'What  sign  showest 
Thou  ? '  and  with  it  the  necessity  which  Moses  was 
under  to  prove  that  God  had  sent  Him.  His  character, 
if  it  could  be  seen  and  understood  then  in  its  entirety 
and  glory  as  it  is  now,  Avould  have  been  the  best  of  all 
signs.  But  men  who  only  heard  an  occasional  dis- 
course or  parable  from  His  lips,  and  knew  in  a  general 
way  that  He  went  about  doing  good,  were  not  in  a 
position  to  see  in  Him  what  w^e  can  see  in  Him,  the 
Tory  image  morally  of  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  were 
not  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  such  evidence  as 
they  could  appreciate  that  He  was  indeed  sent  of 
God. 

When  we  come  to  the  miracles  actually  ascribed  to 
Christ  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  worked  them,  we 
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have  to  ask  whether  we  have  got  the  whole  truth  in 
any  doctrine  Avhich  would  deny  Him  a  higher  nature 
than  the  human,  even  if  invested  with  the  highest 
authority  and  personally  clothed  with  the  highest 
moral  beauty.  He  was  careful,  it  is  true,  to  ascribe 
His  works  to  the  Father  avIio  had  sent  Him,  that  those 
who  saw  Him  might  be  assured  that  they  were 
wrought  by  divine  power,  and  were  designed  of  God  to 
attest  Him  as  God's  servant.  But  there  was  something, 
something  quite  luimistakeable,  in  His  manner  of 
workino-  miracles,  which  indicated  a  claim  hioher  than 
that  of  service.  '  I  will,  be  thou  clean,'  are  words 
which  no  merely  human  servant  could  use.  They  are 
in  strong  contrast  Avith  the  words  of  Peter  and  John  at 
a  later  date.  Although  on  the  theory  of  a  divine  com- 
mission we  can  account  for  both  the  nccessitv  and  the 
performance  of  miracles,  Ave  are  left,  so  far,  without  an 
explanation  of  the  Avay  in  Avhich  Christ  performed 
His.  If  He  was  only  a  prophet  Ave  cannot  acquit  Him 
of  impiety.  And,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  if  Ave 
imagine  Him  guilty  of  impiety,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  Great  God  should  have  delegated  to  Him  a  poAver 
Avhich  He  so  abused ;  and  His  character,  stained  by 
a  persistant  course  of  impious  self-exaltation,  is. 
irredeemably  lost. 

The  additional  truth  that  is  needed  to  <A\q  self- 
consistency  to  the  story  of  Christ's  miracles  is — that 
Avhile  He  Avas  '  sent  of  God '  He  Avas  likewise  the  Son 
of  (lod,'  in  that  high  and  unique  sense  in  Avhich  the 
Gospel  represents  Him  to  have  appropriated  the  title. 
Admit  this  and  Ave  ha\'e  not  only  a  reason  for  miracles- 
as  such,  l)ut  also  an  explanation  of  all  that  Avas. 
peculiar  in  the  tones  and  Avords  Avith  Avhich  Christ's, 
miracles  Avere  Avroui^ht.     We  noAv  understand  hoAv  He 
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should  walk  through  the  world,  as  the  very  Master  of 
nature ;  the  calmness  and  quiet  dignity  Avhich  uni- 
formly characterised  Him  only  indicate  His  divine 
consciousness  that  Avitli  Him  all  things  were  possible. 
He  was  Himself,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  the  Great 
Miracle.  'He  represents  at  its  culminatinsf  point  the  oePres 
saving  and  special  intervention  of  divine  love  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Avorld.  He  breaks  the  chain  of 
natural  causes  and  effects  to  make  a  new  beginning. 
He  is  the  Incarnation  of  redeeming  love  ;  and  we 
recognise  in  Him  the  supreme  manifestation  of  the 
pity  of  the  Father,  remedying  the  ruin  of  the  Fall. 
Particular  miracles  are  only  emanations  from  this 
living:  and  central  miracle.'  Thus  understood  the 
miracles  of  Christ  are  no  longer  stumbling-blocks  or 
hindrances  to  faith.  They  are  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  the  presence  of  Incarnate  God  on  earth. 

The  conclusion  to  Avhich  we  are  thus  brought  by  a 
revieAV  of  the  words  and  acts  of  Jesus  Christ  involves 
in  it,  we  are  aware,  the  great  and  mysterious  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  But  we  do  not  shrink  from  it  on  this  j  The  Trinity, 
account ;  we  cannot  get  rid  of  mystery  ;  we  cannot  flee 
into  any  region  in  which  we  shall  not  be  surrounded 
by  mystery.  Every  step  we  take  in  physical  science  fj^^^^l '" 
conducts  to  a  point  where  knowledge  ends  and  mystery  j 
begins.  The  discoveries  of  our  age  have  multiphed  | 
the  mysteries  of  our  age.  It  is  scarcely  an  hyperbole  ! 
to  say  that  everything  is  a  mystery.  '  Nothing  pro- 1 
found,  either  in  life,  in  the  arts,  or  in  the  state,'  says 
Strauss,  '  is  devoid  of  mystery.'  And  it  is  a  dictum  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that  '  science  ends  in  mystery.' 
But  the  mystery  in  which  science  ends  is  not  all  dark- 
ness.    And   when   Mr.   Spencer   says   that   it  is  our 
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highest  wisdom  to  recognise  that  it  is  inscrutable,  we 
more  than  doubt.  That  science  cannot  carry  us 
farther  in  our  search  we  know,  and  Mr.  Spencer  him- 
self is  not  content  to  rest  at  the  limits  to  which  science 
conducts  him.  '  It  is  rigorously  impossible,'  he  says, 
'to  conceive  that  our  knowled<i:e  is  a  knowledf^e  of 
appearances  only,  without  at  the  same  time  conceiving 
a  reality  of  which  they  are  appearances — for  appear- 
ance without  reality  is  unthinkable.'  What,  then,  is 
the  reality  which  underlies  all  phenomena  ?  which 
underlies  the  visible  universe  ?  Professor  Huxley  says, 
'  When  the  materialists  begin  to  talk  about  there  being 
nothing  else  in  the  universe  but  matter  and  force,  I 
decline  to  follow  them.'  What  else  is  there,  then  ?  If 
it  were  possible  for  our  mind  to  rest  in  a  blank 
ignorance — politely  called  Agnosticism — it  would  be 
morally  Avrong  to  do  so,  as  I  have  argued  elsewhere- 
Man  is  not  all  intellect ;  he  is  conscience  as  well. 
And  in  the  most  ordinary  conscience  there  is  at  least 
enousih  to  suo^ofcst  the  idea  of  a  Moral  Ruler,  to  whom 
Ave  are  responsible ;  and  in  our  sense  of  dependence 
there  is  enough  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  good  we 
enjoy  comes  from  our  Unseen  Benefactor.  Now  we  are 
morally  bound  to  follow  up  these  suggestions,  and 
prove  either  that  they  are  misguiding  fancies,  or  that 
the  Ruler  and  Benefactor  they  point  to  does  really 
exist,  and  is  none  other  than  God  over  all. 

Thus  far  we  may  regard  ourselves  as  led  by  natural 
reason.  But  the  simplest  idea  we  can  have  of  (iod, 
the  God  of  Natural  Religion,  is  absolute  mystery. 
Take  for  example  His  underived  existence.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  universe  to  which  we  can  liken  it ;  for 
all  other  things  have  an  origin  or  cause.  It  is  only  by 
negations  that  we  can  approach  towards  a  conception 
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of  it.     We  can  say  what  it  is  not — namely,  tliat  it  is 
not  derived,  but  we  cannot  define  what  it  is.     Nor  can 
we  define  His  eternity,  or  even  comprehend  it.     And 
as  to  His  unity,  the  only  conception  Ave  can  form  of  it 
is  a  negation  of  the  existence  of  other  Gods  besides 
Him.     '  Thus,'  says  Dr.  Crawford,  '  there  is  nothing 
exceptional  or  unexampled  in  our  inability  to  give  a 
positive  or  affirmative  definition  of  the  Plurality  in 
the  Godhead.     For  we  labour  under  the  same  inability  1 
with  reference  to  some  of  the  most  fully  ascertained  j 
and  most  universally  acknowledged  attributes  of  the  j 
Divine   nature.'     This  Plurality  'may  be  one  of  the 
unique  and  incommunicable  properties  of  the  Deity, 
which,  like  those  equally  incomprehensible  attributes 
of  self-existence,  infinity  and  eternity,  distinguish  the 
mode  of  His  existence  from  that  of  all  other  beings  in 
the  universe.' 

The  flippant  objection  that  one  cannot  be  three  and 
three  cannot  be  one,  is  only  a  sign  of  the  ignorance,  or 
worse  than  ignorance,  of  the  objector.  That  the  God- 
head cannot  be  three  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is 
one,  is  self-evident.  But  that  it  may  be  three  in  one 
respect,  and  one  in  another,  is  equally  self-evident. 
When  the  Bible  asserts,  with  severe  emphasis,  that 
there  is  only  one  God,  Jehovah,  its  intention  plainly  is 
to  exclude  the  existence,  in  addition  to  Him,  of  other 
Gods  or  bein«"s,  the  same  in  kind.  But  this  does  not 
determine  anything  as  to  what  this  One  Divine  Being 
is  in  Himself.  It  is  notCAVorthy  that  the  usual  Hebrew 
appellation  for  God  is  a  plural  term,  Elohim  ;  and  this 
plural  term  is  used  even  in  asserting  the  Divine  Unity 
— '  Hear,  0  Israel,  Jehovah  our  God  [Elohim]  is  one 
Jehovah;' — the  plural  term,  Elohim,  being  used  at  the 
very  time  when  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  inspired  law- 
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giver  pointedly  and  solemnly  to  affirm  the  Unity  of  the 
God  of  Israel. 

It  Avould  lead  me  too  far  a-field  at  present  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  Scriptural,  and  to 
repel  the  objections  that  are  taken  to  it.  I  have  only 
to  maintain  that  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  it 
should  be  rejected.  Nature  lifts  the  veil  off  the  nature 
and  beinG^  of  God,  and  we  see  Him  Self-existent  and 
Eternal.  When  Revelation  lifts  the  veil  still  further 
off  the  nature  and  being  of  God,  it  need  create  no  sur- 
prise, if  we  see  further  mystery  in  Him,  and  iind  Him 
to  be  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

This  Plurality  in  the  One  Jehovah  is  not  set  forth 
in  Scripture  as  a  philosophical,  or  an  arithmetical,  or 
a  mechanical,  abstraction.  It  is  not  taught  in  an}'" 
systematic  way,  nor  presented  to  us  as  a  wonder  to 
overwhelm  us  with  a  sense  of  our  incapacity  to  com- 
prehend it.  It  is  embodied  in  the  great  scheme  of 
human  redemption  Avhich  the  Bible  unfolds,  and  of 
wdiich  it  gives  us  the  history  from  Paradise  to  Calvary. 
In  the  development  of  that  scheme  it  shines  forth  in 
rays  which  do  not  dazzle  and  blind  through  excess  of 
light,  but  which  guide  the  conscience  and  the  heart  to 
peace.  The  writers  in  whose  books  it  appears  arc  all 
unconscious  of  discovery  or  invention.  And  the 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  explain  or  defend  it,  is 
no  mean  proof  that  the  doctrine  was  not  theirs,  but 
God's ;  and  that  the  wisdom  which  guided  them  in 
the  form  in  which  thc}^  set  it  forth  was  not  theirs  but 
His. 

If  exception  be  taken  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  ({od  in  Christ,  w^e  reply  on  the  same 
principles.  "We  deny  the  rightfulness  of  any  a  priori 
objection  to  it  on  the  score  of  mysteriousness,  and  main- 
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tain  that  it  is  a  question  of  fact.  The  positive  evidence 
for  it  cannot  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  we  are 
unable  to  comprehend  how  the  Divine  nature  was 
united  to  the  Human,  or  how  God  took  the  human 
nature  into  union  with  His  Divine  nature.  The  words 
and  works  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  have 
found  to  be  inexphcable  on  any  other  hypothesis  than 
that  He  was  both  God  and  man. 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  question 
whether  the  Incarnation  was  necessary  only  to  effect 
the  redemption  of  man,  or  whether  '  it  was  due  to  the 
j)rimal  and  absolute  purpose  of  tlie  love  foreshadowed 
in  Creation.'  '  The  belief,'  says  Doctor  AVestcott,  '  that 
the  Incarnation  was  in  essence  independent  of  the 
Fall  has  been  held  by  men  of  the  most  different 
schools,  in  different  ways  and  on  different  grounds. 
All,  however,  agree  in  this,  that  they  find  in  the  belief 
a  '  crowning '  promise  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  order ; 
a  fulfilment,  a  consummation,  of  the  original  purpose 
of  Creation  ;  a  more  complete  and  harmonious  view  of 
the  relation  of  finite  beino^  to  God  than  can  be  gained 
otherwise.' 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
advent  of  the  Son  of  God  in  our  nature,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Gospels,  brings  God  nearer  to  us  and  brino-s  us 
nearer  to  Him,  without  an  oppressive  sense  of  His  in- 
finite greatness.  The  majesty  of  God  revealed  in 
nature,  and  most  impressively  described  in  the  Bible, 
instead  of  attracting  us,  repels  us.  It  bids  us  stand  at 
a  distance.  It  baffles  all  our  attempts  to  conceive  of 
Him  as  a  Being,  or  to  conceive  of  Him  as  a  Bcin<^  avIio 
will  care  for  such  as  we  are.  '  When  I  consider  the 
heavens  the  work  of  Thy  hands,  what  is  man  that 
Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? '  is  the  exclamation  which 
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it  suggests  instinctively.     The  Bible  succeeded  of  old 
wonderfully  in  overcoming  this  difficulty,  by  distinct 
and  authoritative  assurances  that   God   would   hear 
prayer,  would  accept  worship,  and  would  commune 
with  the  soul  that  sought  Him.     It  gave  prominence 
to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  His  righteousness  and 
love,  attributes  which  bring  God  nearer  to  the  con- 
science  and   the   heart,    however    far    the    physical 
universe  miofht  seem  to  remove  Him  from  our  com- 
prehension.     It  gave  Him  the  title  of  Father;  and 
thus,  however  incomj^rehensible  infinitude  might  be, 
the  relationship  of  Father  and  child  seemed  to  bring 
God  near,  and  enabled  the  humblest  to  look  beyond 
the  stars,  and  to  think,  not  so  much  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Universe,  as  of  the  Father  of  Spirits.     And  now, 
to  crown  all,  the  Incarnation  has  shed  a  flood  of  light 
on  these  Old  Testament  grounds  of  confidence  towards 
God,  and  has  furnished  us  with  aids  before  unknown 
towards  the  realising  of  God  as  a  Being  to  whom  we 
can  speak,  whom  we  can  trust,  and  whom  we  can  love. 
We  contemplate  unnumbered  worlds,  peopling  space 
through  depths  and  heights  which  baftle  our  imagina- 
tion, and  are  confounded  with  the  power  and  the  in- 
telligence Avhich  have  created,  and  which  sustain  this 
wondrous  universe.     And  althou<^-li  our  reason  necessi- 
tates  the  belief  that  this  power  and  intelligence  must 
i  reside  in  a  Person — that  is,  that  they  are  the  attributes 
of  an  Almighty  and  All-Avise  Being — our  belief  in  Him 
is  cold  and  heartless  ;  Ave  cannot  draw  near,  we  cannot 
love,  we  scarcely  dare  Avorship.     But  let  us  see  God 
revealed,  Incarnate,  in  the  pure,  sinless,  loving,  Jesus, 
our  heart  may  Avell  bound  Avith  jo3\     AVe  can  draw 
near,  Ave  can  loA^e,  Ave  can  trust,  Ave  can  Avorsliip.     The 
divine  majesty  is  not  less  overaAving  than  it  Avas ;  but 
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Avlien  it  is  veiled  in  humanity,  and  clothed  in  loving 
condescension,  it  only  serves  to  prevent  my  love 
degenerating  into  familiarity,  and  inspires  it  with  the 
reverence  of  worship. 

Without,   then,   assuming   that   the   Son    of    (jlod 
should  have  become  man,  even  although  there  had 
been  no  need  of  His  interposition  to  redeem  mankind, 
or  without  assuming  that  '  unfallen  man  needed  the 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ  for  the  support  of  his  union 
with  God,'  we  see  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  apart  from  its  redeeming  purpose,  serves 
most  gracious  ends.      AVhether  any  one  can  realise 
these  ends,  if  he  separates  the  Incarnation  of  Christ 
from  His  redemptive  work,  may  be  more  than  ques- 
tioned.    Christ  came  that  He  might  give  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many.     He  was  made  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,  that  by  the  grace 
of  God  He  should  taste  death  for  every  man.     Foras- 
much as  those  whom  He  came  to  save  were  partakers 
of  flesh  and  blood.  He  also  Himself  took  part  of  the 
same ;    that   through   death   He   might   destroy  him 
that  had  the  poAver  of  death — that  is,  the  devil.     On 
the   connection    between    the    Incarnation   and    the 
.sacriflcial  death  on  the  cross — the  Incarnation  takinof 
place  in  order  to  that  death — the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture is  explicit.     And   it   is  not  in  the  language  of 
upology  but  of  glorying,  that  we  speak  of  the  mystery 
of  the   Incarnation   and   of   the   Atonement   of  the 
Incarnate  One. 
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I  But  arc  these  great  doctrines — for  they  arc  great  it 
they  are  true — permanent  and  essential  elements  of 
I  the  Cliristian  faith  ?  Is  Christianity  capable  of  a 
i  legitimate  development  under  new  lights,  which  shall 
;  leave  them  behind  as  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  less 
enlightened  ages  ?  To  this  last  question  there  are 
those  who  would  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Pfleiderer 
boldly  claims  the  right  of  leaving  Paul  behind,  and 
claims  it  on  the  authority  of  Paul's  own  example : 
'  In  the  performance  of  this  pressing  task '  [the  distin- 
guishing between  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  the 
permanent  and  the  transient],  he  says,  '  we  may  take 
the  Apostle  Paul  himself  as  our  model.  As  he  treated 
the  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  notwithstanding  his 
great  reverence  of  it,  with  the  supreme  freedom  of 
the  religious  spirit,  which  is  convinced  that  the  truth 
j  inwardly  revealed  to  it  must  be  likewise  the  deepest 
meaning  and  true  significance  of  every  historical 
revelation,  hidden  indeed  from  the  view  of  ordinary 
men,  but  disclosed  to  the  more  penetrating  glance  of 
the  spiritual  man  (2  Cor.  iii.  G — 17),  so  we,  on  the  same 
principle,  may  adopt  the  same  line  of  procedure  with 
regard  to  the  letter  of  the  Pauline  and  the  eccle- 
siastical system  of  doctrine.  Since  we  have  learned 
from  Paul  that  Christ  has  called  us  to  freedom,  and  that 
the  spiritual  man  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  judge 
and  to  prove  all  things,  avc  will  ncU  put  ourselves  again 
under  the  servile  yoke  of  the  letter,  which  has  binding 
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authority  for  those  under  age  only,  and  not  for  the 
free  sons  of  God.  .  .  .  What  should  prevent  us 
from  interpreting  and  applying  the  dogmas  which  can 
no  longer  be  appropriated  by  us  in  their  literal  mean- 
ing, as  valuable  symbols  of  religious  and  moral  truths  ? ' 
*  The  letter  of  Pauline  and  ecclesiastical  theology  may 
be  regarded  as  the  transparent  covering  of  sublime 
truths,  which  it  is  our  just  right  and  our  sacred  duty 
more  and  more  clearly  to  discover,  to  bring  forth  in 
ever  greater  purity,  and  to  use  with  increasing 
freedom  for  the  edification  of  our  modern  Christian 
churches.  For  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth 
life; 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  teachino:  of  Dr.  Abbott, 
Holding  Christ  to  have  been  only  a  '  Consummate 
Man,'  and  as  such  the  Saviour  of  men,  he  says :  '  I 
believe  in  the  spiritual  reality  of  every  article  of 
the  creeds.  The  Incarnation,  the  Resurrection,  the 
Atonement,  the  Ascension,  are  to  me  not  mere  his- 
torical facts,  nor  theological  dogmas  requiring  mere 
otiose  assent,  but  profound  spiritual  realities.'  But 
what,  Ave  ask,  is  the  spiritual  reality  of  the  Incarnation, 
Atonement,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  Christ  ? 
Can  it  exist  apart  from  the  historical  facts  which  these 
great  Avords  denote  ?  Dr.  Abbott  thinks  it  may.  He 
denies  the  supernatural  in  Christ,  and  aims  to 
'  disentansrle  the  kernel  of  truth  from  its  intesrument 
of  miracle  and  illusion.'  And  the  spiritual  realities 
which  survive  the  process  are  only  the  ideas  Avhich 
Pfleiderer  claims  the  ri<_»'ht  to  substitute  for  the 
doctrines  taught  by  Paul. 

Now  what  Pfleiderer  claims  is  briefly  this — that  as 
Paul  set  aside  the  Old  Testament  '  with  the  supreme 
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freedom  of  the  religions  spirit,'  so  he,  in  the  exercise 
ot  the  same  freedom  may  set  aside  Panl.  To  this  we 
reply  in  brief';  (1)  That  Pan!  did  not  set  aside,  or  in 
any  sense  make  void,  the  Old  Testament.  So  far  as 
he  interpreted  it,  it  was  by  way  of  eliciting  its  true 
meaning.  If  he  abandoned  the  Jewish  Ritual,  it  was 
because  the  Jewish  Ritual  had  accomplished  its  end. 
(2)  In  what  Paul  did  and  taught  he  claimed  the 
authority  of  a  divine  revelation.  This  Pfleiderer  does 
not  deny,  although,  inconsistently,  he  speaks  of  Paul 
as  '  a  religious  genius,'  and  speaks  of  his  idea  of  '  the 
central  fact  of  salvation  in  the  death  of  Christ'  as  the 
means  of  satisfying  a  need  founded  in  human  nature, 
as  '  one  of  those  marvellous  inspirations  of  genius  on 
which  history  itself  has  set  its  seal.'  When  Paul  says 
that  he  received  his  gospel  by  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  he  excludes  these  two  things — that  he  received 
it  at  second-hand  from  others,  and  that  it  was  self- 
originated,  an  '  inspiration  '  of  his  own.  If  Pfleiderer 
cannot  claim  a  like  revelation  as  the  source  of  his  new 
version  of  the  gospel,  he  cannot  claim  Paul  as  his 
'  model.' 

With  reference  to  the  gospel  which  Paul  says  he 
received  by  revelation,  he  said,  '  Though  we,  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  should  preach  unto  3'ou  any  gospel 
other  than  that  which  we  preached  unto  you,  let  him 
be  anathema.'  And  Avhat  this  gospel  was,  Pfleiderer 
sees  as  clearly  as  we  do.  It  is  indicated  briefly  in  the 
words,  '  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  Himself  for 
our  sins ; '  and  in  the  words,  '  That  life  which  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  in  faith,  the  faith  which  is  in 
the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  up 
for  me.'  AVith  almost  equal  brevity,  Paul  states  his 
gospel  thus  to  the  Corinthians  :  *  Now  I  make  known 
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unto  yoiT,  brethren,  the  Gospel  which  I  preached  nnto 
you,  which  also  ye  received,  wherein  also  ye  stand,  by 
which  also  ye  are  saved ;  I  make  known,  I  say,  in 
what  Avords  I  preached  it  unto  you,  if  ye  hold  it  fast, 
except  ye  believed  in  vain.  For  I  delivered  unto  you 
first  of  all  that  which  also  I  received,  how  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  that 
He  was  buried ;  and  that  He  hath  been  raised  on  the 
third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures.'  This  is  the 
Gospel  which  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians, 
guards  as  with  a  wall  of  tire. 

The  Hibbert  Lecturer  does  not  interpret  Paul's 
'  dogmas '  when  he  treats  them  as  '  symbols  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  truths,'  He  denies  them ;  they  are 
part  of  the  letter  which  killeth,  he  says ;  they  are  at 
best  but  '  the  transparent  covering  of  sublime  truths,' 
which  may  be  cast  av/ay,  leaving  the  truths  uncovered 
and  unveiled.  The  idea  or  dogma  of  '  the  personal 
descent  of  Christ  from  heaven,'  can  no  longer  be 
harmonised  '  Avitli  our  conception  of  the  universe  and 
man,'  and  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  '  symbol  of  the 
elevated  truth  that  the  ideal  of  man  as  the  child  of 
God  had  its  eternal  ground  in  the  will  of  God.'  '  The 
miracle  of  the  Incarnation  '  is  not  something  that  took 
place  once  for  all  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is 
to  be  understood  as  '  the  perpetual  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  miraculous  transformation  of  men 
from  sinful  children  of  Adam  into  holy  children  of 
God.'  The  dogmas  of  '  Adam's  Fall  and  Christ's 
Atonement '  can  no  longer  be  harmonised  with  '  our 
ideas  of  the  development  of  mankind,'  and  must  be 
regarded  only  as  symbols  of  the  two  opposing  powers 
the  struo-o'le  of  which  extends  throuc^h  the  entire 
human  race.'     This,  we  repeat,  is  not  an  interpretation 
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or  development  of  the  Pauline  doctrines,  it  is  an 
absolute  denial  of  them.  It  is  not  what  the  old 
Puritan  described  as  a  breaking  forth  of  more  light 
from  the  word  of  God,  it  is  the  substitution,  but  little 
disguised,  of  ideas  for  the  most  solemnly  asserted 
facts  of  the  word  of  God. 

For  be  it  remembered  that  the  pre-existence  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  His  descent  from  heaven.  His  Incarna- 
tion in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  Atonement 
for  the  sms  of  men,  are  facts,  so  declared,  not  on  the 
authority  of  Paul  alone,  but,  as  we  have  abundantly 
shown,  on  the  authority  of  Christ  Himself.  And  if 
they  were  facts  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  they  arc 
facts  still.  '  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  and 
to-day,  yea  and  for  ever.'  The  gospel  which  He 
preached  concerning  Himself  and  His  work  is,  like 
Him,  unchangeable.  The  rock  cannot  be  removed, 
neither  can  it  be  melted  down. 

The  Rationalism  which  would  substitute  certain 
vague  ideas  for  the  facts  of  Christianity  is  not  the  less 
to  be  deprecated  because  it  has  not  the  courage  to  be 
consistent,  and  to  reject  the  form  when  it  has  rejected 
the  substance.  '  As  we  know  that  all  thino's  are  lawful 
for  us,'  savs  Pfleiderer ;  '  but  all  thinsfs  are  not  ex- 
pedient,  and  that  knoAvledge  putleth  up  but  love 
edifieth,  we  Avill  not  with  violent  hands  preeijntately 
break  up  or  cast  away  the  forms  in  which  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets  deposited  for  Christendom  the  religious 
treasure  of  the  Gospel,  forms  in  Avhich  the  founders  of 
our  Protestant  churches  confessed  their  faith,  and  to 
which  the  hearts  of  countless  numbers  of  Christians 
are  still  deeply  attached.'  The  question  is  far  deeper 
than  one  of  form,  as  we  have  seen.  It  is  a  question  of 
fact  and  substance.     And  those  Avho  dcnv  the  fact  and 
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substance   are  bound  as  honest  men    to    disuse   the 
terms  in  which   Apostles  and  Prophets  embodied  it.  ' 
Their  persistence  in  the  use  of  these  terms  by  the  j 
Hibbert  Lecturer,   and   by   the    author  of  '  Through 
Nature  to  Christ,'  is  utterly  misleading. 

AVe  insist  that  the  forms  in  which  'Apostles  and 
Prophets  deposited  tor  Christendom  the  religious 
treasure  of  the  Gospel '  are  permanent,  not  transient, 
because  the  treasure  itself,  the  Gospel,  is  permanent, 
not  transient.  That  we  have  attained  to  a  perfect 
knowledcfc  of  all  that  Christ  and  the  authorised  ex- 
pounders  of  His  Gospel  taught,  we  are  far  from  sup- 
posing. And  Ave  should  welcome  '  more  light ; '  but  it 
must  be  '  from  the  w^ord,'  and  not  from  men  Avho  think 
that  the  teachings  of  the  Avord  must  give  place  to 
their  '  ideas  of  the  development  of  mankind.' 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  argument,  and 
a  very  brief  summary  Avill  suffice.  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
spoke  of  Himself  and  His  mission  in  terms  Avhicli  have 
no  parallel  in  the  Avords  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  or  of  any  religious  teacher  knoAvn  to  history. 
He  did  so  habituall}^  In  the  most  private  and  confi- 
dential intercourse  Avith  His  disciples,  in  the  'great 
congregation '  Avithin  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  at  the 
friendly  table  of  those  A\dio  sufficients^  appreciated 
Him  to  invite  Him  to  be  their  guest,  and  Avhen 
arraimed  both  before  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  His 
nation  and  before  the  representative  of  the  Ptoman 
Empire,  He  asserted  for  Himself  a  position  of  personal 
dignity  and  authority,  Avhich,  if  not  rightful,  justilied 
the  charge  of  blasphemy.  Of  most  teachers  the  only 
question  aat  have  to  ask  is,  What  they  say  ?  But  in 
the  case  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  Ave  have  to 
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ask,  likewise,  Who  says  it  ?     And  this  second  question 
is  not  of  inferior  importance  to  the  first.     ^Iiich  ot 
what    He   said    has,   we    know,   a    vakie    which    is 
independent  of  the  voice  which  said   it.      It  shines 
b}^  its   own  hght,  it   commends  itself  to  our  moral 
'  nature,  and  has  thus  found  a  place  in  the  common 
thought  of  mankind,  from  which  it  cannot   be  dis- 
lodged.    But  even  the  thoughts  and  maxims  which 
are  separable  from  the  personality  of  their  author, 
derive   much   of  their   power  to   act   beneficially  on 
human  society  from  their  connection  with  Himself. 
And  He  w^as  not  content  that  men  should  accept  His 
words   and    mis  -  know   or   misunderstand    Himself. 
'  AVhom   do   men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am  ? ' 
Some  say  that   Thou  art    John  the   Baptist  ;   some 
Elias ;  and  others  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  propliets.' 
'  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ? '     '  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Living  God.'   '  Blessed  art  Thou,  Simon 
Bar-jona;  for  flesh  and  blood   hath  not  revealed   it 
unto  thee,  but  ni}^  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'     In 
view  of  such  a  conversation  as  this,  the  distinction 
wdiich   some    would   make   between  '  the   religion  of 
Christ '  and  '  religion  about  Christ '  disappears.     The 
religion  of  Christ,  or  the  religion  taught  by  Christ,  in- 
cluded Himself.     He  was  a  part  of  it  and  an  essential 
part  of  it.     The  Fatherhood  of  God,  spiritual  worship, 
and  the  duty  of  a  pure  and  loving  life,  were  not  more 
prominent  in  His  teaching  than  the  doctrines  involved 
in  such  words  as  these :  '  The  Son  of  ^lan  is  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost';  '  I  am  the  way, 
the   truth,  and   the   life ;   no  man   cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  me.'     It  was  not  after  hearing  words  of 
transcendent  wisdom  respecting  either  God  or  man, 
but  after  hearing  words  of  mysterious  import  respect- 
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ing  Himself,  and  words  in  which  Ho  claimed  power 
to  satisfy  the  moral  thirst  of  mankind — '  If  any  man 
thirst  let  Him  come  unto  me  and  drink  ' — that  the 
officers  of  the  Sanhedrim  refrained  from  executing  the 
task  on  Avhich  they  were  sent,  and  avowed  the  awe 
with  which  they  had  listened  to  Him,  saying,  '  never 
man  spake  like  this  man.'  They  Avere  acquainted 
with  the  style  of  prophets  —the  boldness  with  which 
they  could  say  in  the  ears  of  princes  and  people,  'Thus 
saith  the  Lord,' — but  no  prophet  ever  spoke  like  this 
man.  The  sublimest  of  them  could  only  say  in  the 
name  of  His  God,  '  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come 
ye  to  the  waters  ' — but  here  is  a  man  who  could  say, 
'  If  any  man  thirst  let  him  come  unto  Me  and  drink ; ' 
as  on  another  occasion  He  said,  '  Come  unto  Me  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  Avill  give  you 
rest.'  And  yet  the  officers  of  the  Jewish  priests  were 
not  shocked  by  the  words  of  the  Nazarene  as  pre- 
sumptuous or  impious.  There  was  something  in  the 
tone  and  known  character  of  '  this  man,'  that  entitled 
Him  to  a  reverential  hearing,  and  that  should  protect 
Him  from  the  rude  hands  of  unbelieving  men. 

It  is  not  without  interest  and  instruction  that  Ave 
listen  to  writers  on  whom  some  rays  of  Christ's  self- 
revealing  glory  have  fallen,  but  who  have  not  seen  the 
fulness  of  its  light.  Theodore  Parker  says,  'He 
unites  in  Himself  the  sublimest  precepts  and  divinest 
practices,  thus  more  than  realising  the  dream  of 
pro^^hets  and  sages ;  rises  free  from  all  prejudices  of 
His  age,  nation,  or  sect ;  gives  free  range  to  the  spirit 
of  God  in  His  breast ;  sets  aside  the  law,  sacred  and 
time-honoured  as  it  was,  its  forms,  its  sacrifice,  its 
temple,  its  priests ;  puts  away  the  doctors  of  the  law. 
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subtle,  iiTofragablo,  and  pours  out  a  doctrine  beautiful 
as  the  light,  sublime  as  heaven,  and  true  as  God.  The 
philosophers,  the  poets,  the  rabbis — He  rises  above 
them  all.  Yet  Nazareth  was  no  Athens,  where  phil- 
osophy breathed  in  the  circumambient  air ;  it  had 
neither  porch  nor  Lyceum,  not  even  a  school  of  the 
prophets.  There  is  God  in  the  heart  of  this  youth.' 
Again,  '  Try  Him  as  avc  try  other  teachers.  They 
deliver  their  word ;  find  a  few  waiting-  for  the  consola- 
tion,  who  accept  the  new  tidings,  follow  the  new 
method,  and  soon  go  beyond  their  teacher,  though  less 
mighty  minds  than  he.  Such  is  the  case  with  each 
founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  each  sect  in  religion. 
Though  humble  men  we  see  Avhat  Socrates  and  Luther 
never  saw.  But  eighteen  centuries  have  passed  since 
humanity  rose  so  high  in  Jesus  :  what  man,  what  sect, 
what  church  has  mastered  His  thought,  comprehended 
His  method,  and  so  fully  applied  it  to  life  ? ' 

AVe  may  then  regard  it  as  a  universally  acknow^- 
ledged  fact  that  not  only  was  Jesus  Christ  'before  His 
own  age,'  but  that  He  is  before  every  age.  Eenan 
says, 'The  foundation  of  true  religion  is  indeed  His 
work  :  after  Him  all  that  remains  is  to  develop  it  and 
render  it  fruitful.'  The  fervent  Frenchman  thus 
apostrophises  Jesus :  '  Rest  now  in  Thy  glory,  noble 
Initiator.  Fear  no  more  to  see  the  ediHce  of  Thy 
efforts  crumble  through  a  flaw.  For  thousands  of 
years  the  world  will  extol  Thee.  A  thousand  times 
more  living,  a  thousand  times  more  loved,  since 
Thy  death  than  during  the  days  of  Thy  pilgrim- 
age here  below.  Thou  wilt  become  to  such  a  degree 
the  corner  stone  of  our  humanity,  that  to  tear 
Thy  name  from  this  world  would  be  to  shake  it  to  its 
foundations.      IJetwcen  Thee   and  God  men  will  no 
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longer  distinguish.  Complete  conqueror  of  death,  take 
possession  of  Thy  kingdom,  whither  by  the  royal  road 
Thou  hast  traced,  ages  of  adorers  will  follow  Thee.' 

The  argument  we  deduce  from  all  this  may  be 
introduced  by  the  words  of  Miss  Frances  Po\Ycr  Cobbe. 
Maintaininsf  that  Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  'the 
Supreme  Moral  Reformer  of  the  world,' that  He  was  in 
a  special  sense  its  Spiritual  Regeneratoi\  she  says, 
^  Let  us  obtain  the  measure  of  the  change  introduced 
into  the  world  by  Christianity,  and  we  shall  at  the 
.same  time,  obtain  the  best  measure  of  the  greatness  of 
Christ.'  '  This  great  phenomenon  of  history  [the 
beginning  of  a  new  world]  surely  points  to  some 
corresponding  great  event,  whereby  the  revolution 
was  accomplished.  There  must  have  been  a  moment 
when  the  old  order  stopped  and  the  new  began.  Some 
action  must  have  taken  place  upon  the  souls  of  men, 
which  thenceforth  started  them  in  a  different  career, 
.and  opened  the  age  of  progressive  life.  AVhen  did  this 
moment  arrive  ?  What  was  the  primal  act  of  the 
^endless  progress  ?  By  Avhom  was  that  age  opened  ? ' 
■"  One  thing  we  must  believe,'  Aliss  Cobbe  says  in  her 
.answer,  '  that  He  to  whom  was  committed  such  a 
work.  He  to  whom  such  a  part  was  assigned  in  the 
drama  of  history  by  its  great  Author,  must  have  been 
.^jnritaalhj  of  transcendent  excellence.' 

So  far  true.  But  the  cause  thus  suggested  is  not 
•equal  to  the  effect.  We  submit  whether  the  rational 
explanation  of  the  transcendently  glorious  character 
•of  Christ,  of  His  unique  position  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  work  which,  confessedly,  He 
has  wrought  in  the  world,  be  not  that  His  personality 
was  unique,  and  that,  as  never  before  did  man  speak 
like  Him,  so  never  before  had  any  man  the  right  or 
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power  to  spccak  like  Him  ?  Nothing  short  of  this  can 
adequately  explain  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ  in  '  tho 
life  of  humanity.' 


Christ  on 
His  own 
Personality 


Col.  ii.  2. 


A  Jesus 
only  could 
forjfc  a 
Jesus. 


The  argument  may  take  another  form.     The  Jesus 

to  whom  all  men  render  such  homage  and  honour, 

who,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  was  the  greatest  religious 

teacher  the  world  has  ever  seen,  who  has  heen  tho 

Beginning  of  a  new  moral  world,  must  be  the  best 

interpreter  of  His  own  personality,  and  of  the  origin 

of  His  wisdom  and  power.     Now  we  have  seen  what 

He  said  of  Himself.     And  we  have  endeavoured  to 

'  show  cause '  against  all  hypotheses  which  imply  or 

suggest  an}^  degree  of  dishonesty  or  insincerity  in  His^ 

words,  and  against  all  hypotheses  Avhich  would  make 

the  words  ascribed  to  Him  the  product  or  accretion  of 

a  later  age.     The  impression  of  our  argument  may  be 

confirmed  in  some  minds  by  the  words  of  authors  who 

do  not  rise  in  their  faith  to  the  full  acknowledgment 

of  the  myster}'  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ.'     '  The 

four   Gospels,'  says   Miss   Cobbe,  'have  given  us   so- 

liviiu/,  if  not  so  correct,  an  image,  and  that  image  has 

shone  out  so  lonc"'  in  oolden  radiance  before  the  dazzled 

eyes  of  Christendom,  that  to  admit  it  may  be  partially 

erroneous  is  the  utmost  stretch   of  our  philosophy. 

I .      .      .      One    thing,    however,   we   may  hold   with 

approximate  certainty ;  and  that  is,  that  all  the  highest 

doctrines,  the  purest  moral  precepts,  the  most  profound 

i  spiritual  revelations,  recorded  in    the   Gospels,    were 

'  actually  those  of  Christ  Himself.     The  originator  ot 

!  the  Christian  movement  must  have  been  the  greatest 

I  soul  of  His  time,  as  of  all  time.     If  He  did  not  speak 

i  these  words  of  wisdom,  who  could  have  recorded  tlitm 

I  for  Him  ?     "  It  would  have  taken  a  Jesus  to  forgo  a 
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Jesu3." '  We  need  not  remark  again  liow  completely 
the  class  of  sayings  on  which  our  argument  is 
founded  is  interwoven  with  '  the  highest  doctrines/ 
'the  most  profound  spiritual  revelations,'  and  the 
habitual  teachino:  of  the  Great  Master.  There  is  none 
with  reference  to  which  it  is  truer,  that '  it  would  have 
taken  a  Jesus  to  forge  a  Jesus.'  Now,  '  the  greatest 
soul  of  all  time  '  explained  the  mystery  of  His  greatness 
by  saying,  '  Before  Abraham  was  I  am ' ;  'lam  from 
above  ' ;  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one.' 

Dr.  Channing  says,  in  his  '  Sermon  on  the  Character 
of  Christ,'  'The  more  we  contemplate  Christ's  char- 
acter, as  exhibited  in  the  Gospel,  the  more  we  shall 
be  impressed  with  its  genuineness  and  reality.  It  was 
plainly  drawn  from  the  life.  The  narratives  of  the  Evan- 
gelists bear  the  marks  of  truth,  perhaps  beyond  all 
other  histories.  They  set  before  us  the  most  extra- 
ordinary being  who  ever  appeared  on  earth,  and  yet 
they  are  as  artless  as  the  stories  of  childhood.  The 
authors  do  not  think  of  themselves.  They  have 
plainly  but  one  aim,  to  show  us  their  Master ;  and 
they  manifest  the  deep  veneration  which  He  inspired, 
by  leaving  Him  to  reveal  Himself,  by  giving  us  His 
actions  and  sayings  without  comment,  explanation,  or 
eulogy.  You  see  in  these  narratives  no  varnishing, 
no  high  colouring,  no  attempts  to  make  His  actions 
striking:,  or  to  brino'  out  the  beauties  of  His  character. 
We  are  never  pointed  to  any  circumstance  as  illustra- 
tive of  His  greatness.  The  Evangelists  write  with  a 
calm  trust  in  His  character,  with  a  feeling  that  it 
needed  no  aid  from  their  hands,  and  Avith  a  deep 
veneration,  as  if  comment  or  praise  of  their  own  were 
not  w^orthy  to  mingle  with  the  recital  of  such  a  life.' 

Dr.  Channing  did  not  accept   the  doctrine  of  the 
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proper  (xodhoad  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  not  the  less 
accepted  as  genuine  all  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Him 
about  Himself  in  the  (lospels.  Referrinii'  to  the  Ser- 
mon  on  the  ^Eount,  he  says,  '  Jesus  does  not  merely 
otter  Himself  as  a  spiritual  deliverer,  as  the  founder  of 
a  new  empu'c  of  inward  piety  and  universal  charity; 
He  closes  with  language  announcing  a  more  mysterious 
office.  "  Man}^  will  say  to  Me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord, 
have  we  not  prophesied  in  Thy  name,  and  in  Thy 
name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  I 
profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me 
ye  that  work  iniquity."  Here  I  meet  the  annunciation 
of  a  character  as  august  as  it  must  have  been  startling. 
I  hear  Hun  foretellinff  a  dominion  to  be  exercised  in 
the  future  world.  These  words  I  better  understand, 
when  I  hear  Him  subst^quently  declaring,  that  after 
a  painful  death.  He  was  to  rise  again  and  ascend  to 
Heaven,  and  there,  in  a  state  of  pre-eminent  power  and 
glory,  was  to  be  the  advocate  and  judge  of  the  human 
race.'  Dr.  Channing  concludes :  '  The  Gospels  must 
be  true  ;  they  were  drawn  from  a  living  original ;  they 
were  founded  on  reality.  The  character  of  Jusus  is 
not  a  iiction ;  He  was  what  He  claimed  to  be,  and 
what  His  followers  attested.  Nor  is  this  all :  Jesus 
not  only  was,  He  is  still  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  He  exists  now ;  He  has  entered  that 
heaven  to  which  He  always  looked  forward  on  earth. 
There  He  lives  and  reigns.' 

How  all  this  can  be  said  and  the  proper  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  denied,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  But  I 
have  quoted  these  passages  from  Channing  because  of 
his  imcjuestioning  acknowledgment  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  words  in  which  Jesus  magnified  Himself 
And   '  the    charge   of    an   extravagant,   self-deluding 
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enthusiasm  is  the  last/  he  says,  'to  ba  fastened  on 
Jesus.'  '  Jesus  lu as  luJiat  He  claiined  to  he,  and  ivhat 
His  followers  attested!  This — and  the  words  are 
Channing's — is  all  that  we  assert.  And  the  only 
question  is,  ivkat  do  His  followers  attest  in  the  Gospels 
that  He  claimed  to  be  ? 
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what  He 
claimed. 


If  DOt, 

certain 

conse- 

([uences. 
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If  His  claims  did  not  amount  to  a  claim  to  divine 
worship,  these  consequences  follow : — 

1.  As  we  have  seen — that  He  allowed  Himself  to  be 
put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy  from  which  He 
could  have  freed  Himself,  by  a  single  word  of  explana- 
tion to  the  eftect  that  He  was  misunderstood.  Instead 
of  utterino-  that  word.  He  confirmed  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  the  interpretation  which  was  put  on 
His  assertion  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God — the  inter- 
pretation on  the  strength  of  which  the  Jews  said  to 
Pilate,  '  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  He  ought  to 
die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  (jod.' 

2.  Another  consequence  follows,  if  Christ's  claims  '  Author  of  a 
did  not  amount  to  a  claim  to  divine  worship.  He  has    ^vy.  ^  ^ 
been   the   author   or    '  initiator '  of  a   new    and  vast ! 
system  of  idolatry,  and  He  is  Himself  the  idol  which  i 

He  has  set  up  in  the  place  of  God.  The  words  of  | 
Renan  are  true — more  true  than  He  meant — '  Between 
Thee  and  God  men  will  no  longer  distinguish.'  We 
are  far  from  maintaining  that  whatever  is  is  right. 
Those  Gfreat  societies  called  Churches,  Avh  ether  of  the 
East  or  of  the  West,  whether  calling  themselves 
Catholic  or  calling  themselves  Reformed,  may  have, 
both  in  their  beliefs  and  in  their  practices,  not  a  little 
for  Avhich  no  sanction  can  be  found  in  the  words  of 
Christ  or  of  His  Apostles.  It  may  bo  questioned 
whether  any  church  is  wholly  true  to  '  the  mind  that 
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was  in  Christ.'     And  the  Christianity  of  Christ  must 
I  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  '  concrete '  Christianity 
of  the  Churches.     But  the  Christianity  of  Christ  is 
responsible  for  the  Avorship  of  Christ  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  all  churches,  with  exceptions  which,  whatever 
j  their  importance  in  other  respects,  are  insigniticant  in 
number.      The    Greek    and    Roman   Churches — and 
Churches,    Protestant    or    Reformed — are,  and  have 
always   been,  one   in  worshiiDping   Christ    as   divine. 
This  is  a  notable  fact.     We  do  not  ari'-ue  that  truth 
must  be  with  the  majority;  it  is  often  the  possession 
of  the  fewer.     Nor  do  we  plead  for  anything  Hke  the 
authority  of  councils  or  of  tradition.      But  we  have 
already,  in  our  argument,  traced  those  ideas  of  Christ's 
divine  glory,  and  of  the  peculiarity  of  His  Avork  as  a 
redemption  from  guilt  and  sin,  Avhich  we  find  in  the 
acknowledged    Pauline    Epistles,    back    to   the   very 
beginning  of  the  ministry  of  the  personal  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Peter  and  John.     And  not  only  was  there 
no  lapse  of  time  between  the  departure  of  Christ  and 
that  beginning,  that  could  account  for  the  possibility 
of  a  transformation  of  His  teaching  respecting  Himself 
to  the  opposite  of  what  it  really  was,  but  we  lind  the 
germs  of  their  teaching,  and  more,  in  His  own  words. 
'  Some  of  these  words  are  so  plain  and  explicit,  that  the 
teaching  of  John  and  Paul  can  scarcely  be  called  even 
a  development  of  them.     Between  Christ  according  to 
'  Himself,  and  Christ  according  to  Paul  and  John,  there 
is  no  gulf,  no  difference ;  no  difference  in  the  matter 
j  of  His  claims  to  the  worship,  love,  and  obedience  of 
j  mankind ;  no  difference  in  the  matter  of  the  depen- 
I  dence  of  mankind  on  Him  for  salvation  from  sin  and 
for  all  spiritual  good. 

We  hold  Christ  Himself  then  responsible  for  the 
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divine  worship  which  has  been  rendered  to  Him  ever 
since  He  left  the  world ;  and  if  this  worship  is  not  His 
by  right,  we  are  in  a  dilemma  from  which  there  is  no 
deliverance.     The  greatest  of  prophets,  the  greatest  of 
religious  teachers,  the  devoutest  of  men,  the  most  self- 
denying  servant  of  God,  through  some  defect  or  other, 
moral  or  intellectual,  so  misinstructed  His  disciples, 
that  from  the  iirst  hour  of  their  ministry  they  exalted 
Him  before  the  world  as  Himself  the  object  of  faith  * 
He  who  came  as  the  Servant  of  God,  to  set  up  a 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Avorld,  has  set  up  a  Kingdom 
of  His  own — and  that  not  throuGfh  the  ioiiorance  or 
perversity  of  those  whom  He  employed  as  agents,  but 
through  the  force  of  express  teaching  in  Avhich  He 
assured  them  that   all    power    in    heaven  and  earth 
was  His  !     He  who  came  as  the  Revealer  of  the  Living 
and  True  God,  as  the  only  God  and  the  Father  of  Men, 
and  whose  mission  was  to  turn  mankind  from  their 
idols  to  worship  their  Maker,  has  put  Himself  in  the 
place  of  their  Maker,  thus  substituting  the  one  Idol, 
Himself,   for    the    lords    many,   and   gods   many,   of 
heathendom  !     Is  this  credible  ?     Can  the  thought  of 
it  be  entertained  for  a  moment  ?     And  yet  it  is  to  this 
conclusion   we   are   shut  up,   if  Jesus   Christ  is  not 
entitled    to   the   worship   which   His   own    teaching 
taught  His  disciples  to  render,  and  which,  amid  many 
aberrations  of  judgment  and  obliquities  of  life,  they 
have  continued  to  render  '  even  until  now.' 


Chrii-t  re« 
sponsible 
tor  the 
wor.sliip 
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Him. 


Wliat  the 
true  Hypo- 


We  have  seen  in  the  course  of  our  argument  how 
the  hypothesis  Avhich  accepts  the  words  of  Christ  as  i  thesis 
genuine,  and  acknowledges  the   rightfulness    of   the   pushes. 
claims  asserted  in  these  words,  covers,  explains,  and 
harmonises    all    the   historic  facts    of  the   case.     It 
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.  furnishes   a  key  to  the  unity  and  connection  of  the 

!  many  books  which  form  the  one  Bible.     It  accounts 

for   the   Messiahship   assumed   by    Jesus   Christ,    so 

I  ditierent  from  that  which  His  nation  expected,  but  so 

!  true  to  that  which  prophets  had  foretold.     It  accounts 

\  for  the  fact  that  from  the  very  beginning  the  preachers 

I  whom  He  sent  out '  into  all  the  world,'  made  Himself 

the  chief  subject  of  their  ministry.     It  explains  the 

marvellous     consistency     of     His     entire     personal 

consciousness    and    character,  and  gives   consistency 

to  the  whole  Gospel  history  of  the  life  and  death  and 

resurrection  of  Jesus   Christ.     And   it  justifies    the 

Apostles  in  magnifying  their  Master  and  His  mission, 

even  as  havinof  an  interest  to,  and  having'  relations 

with,  races  other  than  human. 

Dr.  Martineau  is  bold  enoudi  to  think  that  Paul 
was  wrong  in  ascribing  what  he  calls  a  Kosmical  signi- 
ficance, or  what  we  might  call  a  Universal  significance, 
to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  '  Had  the  Apostle 
(he  says)  as  he  lay  on  deck  by  night  looked  into  the 
clear  ^Egean  sky,  ....  had  he  known  what 
affluence  of  worlds  there  is,  and  how  they  lie  in  the 
pers2:>ective  of  space,  I  suppose  he  Avould  have  been 
content  with  giving  his  gospel  a  human  significance, 
and  have  reduced  his  doctrine  from  Kosmical  to  ter- 
restrial.' But  Paul  did  look  into  the  clear  ^Egean  sky, 
and  knew  enough  of  the  Avonders  of  that  sky  to  exclaim 
with  the  Psalmist,  'What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  visitest  him  ? ' 
Yet  he  did  believe  that  the  Maker  of  the  heavens  is 
mindful  of  man — yea,  ho  believed  that  the  Maker  of 
the  heavens  has  visited  man  in  man's  own  form,  and 
in  human  form  wrought  out  a  salvation  for  man  which 
could  be  efiectcd  in  no  other  way.     And  herein  lies 
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the  difference  between  Paul  and  Dr.  Martineaii,  and 
the  secret  of  the  exception  which  Dr.  Martineaii  takes 
to  the  far-reaching-  significance  which  the  Apostle 
ascribes  to  his  gospel.  If  Jesus  was  only  a  man,  and 
if  His  highest  function  was  to  reveal  in  His  character 
the  purity  of  God,  the  conclusion  is  reasonable  enough 
that  His  mission  had  onl}^  a  human  or  terrestrial  signi- 
ficance. But  if  Jesus  was  Avhat  Paul  believed  and 
preached  Him  to  be,  and  if  His  death  was  designed  to 
be  the  means  of  restoring  a  fallen  world  to  God,  then 
so  wondrous  an  Incarnation,  and  so  wondrous  a  means 
of  saving  a  lost  world,  might  well  have  a  significance 
Avide  as  the  moral  universe  of  God,  and  be  an  occasion 
of  revealing  somewhat  of  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God 
even  to  principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly 
places. 

These  things  being  so — the  only  hypothesis  which 
harmonises  and  explains  the  facts  which  we  have 
reviewed  being  that  which  recognises  the  truth  of 
Christ's  Avords  and  the  rightfulness  of  His  claims  — 
why  should  we  not  accept  it  ?  What  doth  hinder  ? 
On  the  part  of  many  it  is  only  the  scientific  supersti- 
tion, or  rather  the  unscientific  superstition,  that  the 
supernatural  is  impossible,  or  at  least  so  improbable 
that  whatever  professes  to  be  of  supernatural  origin,  or 
to  be  the  result  of  any  cause  not  known  among  the 
laws  and  forces  of  nature,  is  rpso  facto  to  be  accounted 
legendary.  Those  Avho  hold  by  Avhat  is  familiarly 
called  orthodoxy,  are  charged  with  coming  to  the 
study  of  Biblical  claims  and  doctrines  under  the  in- 
fluence of  dogmatical  prepossessions.  But  the  most 
positive  and  inveterate  prepossession  which  I  know  is 
that  of  those  who  insist  that  the  supernatural  cannot 
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be  historical.  If  this  prepossession  be  accepted,  we 
are  reduced  to  a  condition  of  the  utmost  hopelessness. 
It  places  a  gulf  between  (lod  and  man  which  cannot 
be  passed ;  it  implies  impossibilities  which  (Jod  Him- 
self cannot  overcome.  So  that  Avhether  our  ^laker 
wills  it  or  not,  or  whatever  may  be  the  urgency  of 
human  want  or  woe,  He  is  doomed  to  the  Epicurean 
enjoyment  of  His  own  Olympus.  He  cannot  make 
His  voice  heard  or  His  hand  seen  on  earth.  So  far  as 
men  are  concerned,  He  may  as  well  not  be  as  be.  But 
we  revolt  from  a  conclusion  which  would  make  us  men, 
of  that  whole  creation  wdiich  has  lon<^*  o'roaned  and 
travailed  for  deliverance,  the  most  miserable  portion. 

The  supernatural  may  be  admitted,  we  know^  and 
3''et  the  highest  mystery  of  the  supernatural,  the  In- 
carnation, be  denied.  But  it  is  not  the  mere .  super- 
natural, but  this  highest  form  of  it,  that  is  involved  in 
the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  the  interests  of  a 
true  rationalism,  we  object  to  any  a  i^r'wvi  objection 
to  it.  It  is  not  for  us  to  determine  what  the  Infinite 
God  can  and  cannot  do.  The  question,  so  far  as  it 
comes  within  the  cognisance  of  our  finite  minds,  is,  as 
already  maintained,  only  a  question  of  facts.  Was  it  so, 
or  was  it  not  ? 

Those  who  will  not  have  the  Christ  as  self-revealed 
in  the  Gospels,  must  answer  the  question  which  Pilate 
put  to  the  Jews  of  old  :  '  What  shall  I  do  then  with 
Jesus  ? '  AVhat  shall  we  do  with  Him  ?  We  cannot 
blot  Him  out  of  the  world's  history.  He  is  there,  an 
undeniable  fact.  AVhat  shall  we  do  with  Him  ?  The 
Jews  around  Pilate's  judgment  seat  were  prompt  with 
the  answer,  '  Crucify  Him.'  But  very  few,  even  among 
unbelievers,  in  these  da3's,  are  prepared  to  echo  this 
cry.     They  arc   impressed,  as  even   Pilate   was,  with 
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something  in  this  man  that  is  not  commonly  found  in 
men,  something  that  entitles  Him  to  consideration 
and  reverence.  And  if  He  will  accept  of  such  worship 
as  man  may  render  to  man  they  will  give  it.  But 
when  they  find  that  this  comes  short  of  what  He  de- 
manded for  Himself,  and  of  what  His  earliest  followers 
rendered  to  Him,  they  are  perplexed.  They  are  not 
prepared  to  adopt  the  faith  of  Thomas  and  John  and 
Paul,  but  neither  will  they  consent  to  the  wild  cry  of 
the  Jewish  populace.  And  the  only  thing  possible — 
and  yet  it  is  not  possible — is  to  find  a  via  media. 
They  take  the  Gospels  into  their  hands,  and  treat 
them  as  so  much  clay  which  they  may  mould  into 
such  shape  as  their  preconceptions  may  determine. 
Or  they  take  Gospel  facts,  and  without  either  explicitly 
denying  or  explicitly  accepting  them,  they  '  volatilise  ' 
them  into  ideas.  And  thus  they  save  their  hearts  the 
painful  consciousness  of  doing  despite  to  Him  whom 
they  confess  to  be  the  noblest  figure  in  the  world's 
history,  the  divinest  of  men.  But  after  all  this  com- 
promise does  not  avail.  The  trial  before  Pilate  is  a 
plain  matter  of  history.  Jesus  is  charged  Avitli  blas- 
phemy in  that  He  called  Himself  the  Son  of  God. 
And  His  accusers  stand  firmly  on  the  law  of  their 
nation  that  the  penalty  of  blasphemy  is  death.  And 
He  dies  accordingly.  What  shall  we  make  of  Him  ? 
If  He  was  not  the  Son  of  God  in  a  supreme  sense 
which  made  Him  equal  with  God  He  was  guilty  of 
blasphemy,  and  the  sentence  Avrung  from  Pilate  was  a 
just  sentence.  We,  of  these  last  times,  cannot  rid  our- 
selves of  the  responsibility  of  saying,  Avithout  evasion, 
Avhich  was  right,  Jesus  Christ  or  His  accusers  ?  If 
Paul  be  appealed  to  as  umpire,  or  rather  if  God  be 
appealed  to  according  to  Paul,  the  question  is  soon 
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determined.  And  moderns  who  do  not  accept  this 
decision  are  as  far  off  as  ever  from  an  answer  to  the 
question,  What  then  shall  we  do  with  Jesus  ?  How 
explain  Him,  and  His  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  ? 

There  are  who,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  Jesus, 
perhaps  not  caring,  talk  of  the  advancing  light  of  the 
age,  and  hope,  or  seem  to  hope,  for  some  revelation, 
not  indeed  from  God  but  from  man,  which  shall  be  the 
end  of  controversy.  But  in  the  face  of  the  world's 
history,  it  needs  no  boldness  to  say  that  they  only 
deceive  themselves.  In  the  department  of  physical 
science,  and  in  those  arts  of  which  that  science  has 
been  the  creator  and  minister,  the  world  is  new.  But 
in  the  department  of  the  spiritual  and  divine,  the 
most  pretentious  thinkers  of  the  day  can  give  us 
nothing  better  than  was  possessed  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Aryan  races  at  the  remotest  period  at  which  they 
became  known  to  us  three  thousand  years  ago — a 
vao'ue  and  undefined  Pantheism.  Or  if  Agnosticism 
be  considered  an  '  advance '  on  such  thinking,  what  is 
it  but  darkness,  avowed  darkness  ?  Eighteen  centuries 
ago  the  Christian  Apostle  said  boldly,  in  the  face  of  the 
philosophies  of  Greece,  that  the  world  had  failed  to 
know  God  by  its  wisdom ;  and  the  world,  though 
unwilling  to  confess  its  impotence,  was  at  that  time 
deeply  conscious  of  its  failure,  and  sinking  into  the 
weariness  of  despair.  The  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  have  only  contirmed  the  Apostolic 
verdict.  'In  criticism  and  in  negation,  philosoph}" 
has  made  many  strides ;  men  have  grown  wiser  in 
pulling  down,  but  not  in  building  up.'  System  after 
system  has  arisen  and  blazed  proudly  for  a  season, 
only  to  go  out  in  the  darkness  whence  it  came,  like 
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the  ignis  fataus.  Positive  religious  results  there  have 
been  none ;  and  a  more  miserable  spectacle  cannot  be 
imagined  than  that  which  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
history  of  unaided  human  thought — man  a  weary 
drudge,  like  the  horse  in  the  grinding  mill,  traversing 
the  same  weary  circle  without  end. 

Certain  Jews  of  old  asked,  '  When  the  Christ  shall 
come,  will  He  do  more  signs  than  those  which  this 
man  hath  done  ? '  In  the  spirit  of  this  question  we 
may  ask.  When  the  light  cometli,  which  some  profess 
to  be  waiting  for  and  hoping  to  see,  will  it  be  purer, 
brighter,  than  that  which  the  Gospel  has  shed  on  both 
God  and  man  ?  When  the  Light-bearer  cometh  who 
is  to  chase  away  our  darkness  and  solve  our  perplexi- 
ties, can  we  imagine  Him  to  furnish  'more  signs,' 
either  in  personal  beauty  of  character,  or  in  any  other 
way,  that  His  light  is  from  God  ?  In  answer  to  such 
questions  as  these  even  Renan  says,  '  Whatever  may  be 
the  unexpected  phenomena  of  the  future,  Jesus  will 
not  be  surpassed.  His  worship  will  constantly  renew 
its  youth,  the  tale  of  His  life  will  cause  ceaseless  tears, 
His  sufferings  will  soften  the  best  hearts ;  all  the  ages 
will  proclaim  that  among  the  sons  of  men  there  is 
none  born  that  is  greater  than  Jesus.'  Jesus,  we 
believe,  is  the  world's  last  and  only  hope.  The 
weariest  souls  find  rest  in  Him  as  of  old : 
intellects  bow  down  before  Him.  Let 
darkened  in  the  heavens  if  you  will,  but  take  not  from 
us  that '  Sun  of  our  Soul,'  the  Christ  of  God. 

It  is  with  no  mismvinj^^  that  Christians  challenGfe 
the  world  to  contemplate  their  Lord,  to  study  His 
character,  His  professions,  His  claims,  and  to  detcnnine 
whence  and  who  He  is.  That  He  stands  alone  in  the 
history  of  the  world — its  greatest  and  best  man — and 
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that  He  is,  Avhctlier  by  His  teaching  or  in  some  other 
way,  the  most  potent  spring  of  the  world's  civilisation 
and  progress,  is  confessed  universally.  But  we 
demand  that  men  shall  confess  a  great  deal  more. 
He  demanded  it  Himself,  and  His  sinless  character 
and  superhuman  wisdom  entitled  Him  to  be  heard.  Is 
it  too  much  to  expect  that  men  who  are  conscious 
that  they  are  but  children  in  understanding,  and 
conscious,  like  Augustine,  of  the  burden  and  unrest 
of  sin,  should  Avelcome  in  Him  a  mystery  which  sheds 
a  orlorious  liiiht  on  the  character  of  the  Great  God,  and 
is  a  fountain  of  untold  blessinof  to  mankind  ?  The 
glorious  company  of  the  Apostles,  the  goodly  fellow- 
ship of  the  Prophets,  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  and 
the  Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world,  are  truly 
justitied  in  saying :  '  Thou  art  the  King  of  glory,  O 
Christ :  Thou  art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father : 
When  Thou  tookest  on  Thee  to  deliver  man,  Thou 
didst  not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb ;  When  Thou  liadst 
overcome  the  sharpness  of  death.  Thou  didst  open  the 
Kini^dom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers :  Thou  sittest  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  :  AVe 
believe  that  Thou  shalt  come  to  be  our  Judge.'  We 
adopt  this  great  ancient  song,  and  wuth  Paul  (.Jerhard 
we  say — 

*  For  Thee,  since  first  the  world  Avas  made, 
jMen'.s  hearts  have  waited,  watched  and  prayed  ; 
Prophets  and  Patriarchs,  year  by  year. 

Have  longed  to  see  Thy  light  appear. 

*  Thou  art  our  Head — then,  Lord,  of  Thee, 
True,  living  members  we  will  be  ; 

And  in  the  strength  Thy  grace  shall  give, 
"We'll  live  as  Thou  wouldst  have  us  live. 

*  As  each  short  year  goes  quickly  round, 
Our  Alleluias  shall  resound  ; 

And  when  wc  reckon  years  no  more, 
i\Iay  we  in  Heaven  Thy  name  adore.' 


roinlnii  .•    I'riiitol  by  Alkxakder  and  SiiKfitKAKii,  a7.  Chancery  liaiip,  W.C. 
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